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Mr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1771] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  1771)  to  provide  for  a  1957  corn  base  acreage  of  51  million 
acres,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  it 
back  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 


This  bill  would — 

(1)  establish  a  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres  for  the  1957 
corn  crop  in  lieu  of  the  1957  acreage  allotment  of  37,288,889  acres; 

(2)  require  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  for 
corn  or  the  conservation  reserve  program  to  the  extent  of  an  acre¬ 
age  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  farm  corn  base  acreage  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  1957  crop  corn  price  support  in  the  commercial  area; 

(3)  raise  the  1957  support  level  for  Corn  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  from  75  percent  to  82  %  percent  of  the  commercial 
area  level  (the  1956  level  having  been  82%  percent); 

(4)  repeal  that  part  of  section  308  (d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  which  would  require  1957  corn  crop  outside  the 
commercial  area  to  be  supported  at  70  percent  of  parity  if 
support  should  be  made  available  to  producers  in  the  commercial 
area  not  complying  with  acreage  limitations;  and 

(5)  require  a  study  and  report  on  a  feed-grain  program  which 
can  be  made  effective  with  the  1958  crop. 

The  requirement  as  to  soil  bank  participation,  and  the  increase  in 
the  noncommercial  area  price-support  level,  are  not  specified  by  the 
bill;  but  result,  under  sections  308  (a)  and  308  (d)  (2)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956,  from  establishment  of  a  base  acreage  for  corn.  The 
price  support  level  in  the  commercial  area  which  has  been  announced 
at  not  less  than  $1.36  for  1957,  would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 
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Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  exercised  his  authority 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  make  price  support  available 
to  producers  not  complying  with  their  acreage  allotments.  Subse- 
qunely  he  exercised  his  authority  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
to  make  price  support  available  to  producers  not  complying  with  the 
acreage  limitations  prescribed  by  that  act.  Section  308  (d)  (3)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  it  is  now  written,  would  require  the 
noncommercial  area  support  level  for  1957  to  be  set  at  not  less  than 
70  percent  of  parity  if  the  Secretary  should  make  price  support 
available  in  1957  to  producers  in  the  commercial  area  not  complying 
with  acreage  limitations.  Seventy  percent  of  the  March  parity 
price  for  corn  ($1.81)  w'ould  be  about  $1.27.  As  indicated  in  the 
hearings  (p.  30  et  seq.),  support  of  producers  in  the  noncommercial 
area  (who  are  not  required  to  comply  with  acreage  limitations)  at 
$1.27  would  make  it  difficult  to  provide  a  lower  support  price  in  the 
commercial  area  for  producers  not  complying  with  acreage  limita¬ 
tions;  and  if  price  support  at  $1.27  wrere  made  available  to  the  latter, 
$1.36  would  not  provide  sufficient  incentive  to  obtain  extensive  com¬ 
pliance.  The  bill  would  therefore  amend  section  308  (d)  (3)  to 
eliminate  this  requirement.  If  it  should  become  necessar3r  again  to 
make  price  support  available  to  producers  in  the  commercial  area 
who  do  not  compty  with  any  acreage  limitations,  the  committee  feels 
that  such  support  should  not  be  higher  than  that  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area  ($1.12  on  the  basis  of  support  for  compilers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  of  $1.36). 

Acreage  allotments  and  the  price-support  level  after  1957  wTould 
continue  to  be  established  as  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Thus  corn  vmuld 
continue  to  be  covered  by  these  acts  as  a  “basic”  commodity. 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  indicated  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  making  a  corn  program  effective  was  the  shifting  of  acreage  to 
alternative  feed  grains  not  under  any  control.  Witnesses  from  each 
farm  organization  participating  in  the  hearing,  while  differeing  as  to 
method,  supported  the  idea  that  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  consider  the  total  feed-grain  supply,  recognizing  the 
alternate  use  of  different  feeds.  Even  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
wdtness  emphasized  the  problem  Was  not  corn  alone,  but  the  total  feed 
graih  supply. 

Lateness  of  the  season  made  it  appear  impractical  to  place  a  new 
overall  feed-grain  program  into  effect  this  year.  For  that  reason  the 
committee  expressed  the  hope  increased  corn  participation  in  the  soil 
bank  under  this  bill  in  1957  would  help  reduce  the  total  feed  supply 
to  some  extent,  but  nevertheless  felt  a  start  should  be  made  at  once 
toward  the  broader  objective  of  seeking  to  bring  the  total  feed  supply 
into  better  balance  with  demand. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  encountered  by  Congress  in  working  out  a 
satisfactory  program  for  feed  gains  in  1956,  and  again  this  year, 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  data.  The  report  required  of  the  Secretary 
by  the  bill  should  therefore  include  all  such  historic  data  as  may  be 
obtained  to  assist  Congress  in  working  out  a  satisfactory  program. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  provided  for  a  base  acreage  of  51 
million  acres  in  lieu  of  an  acreage  allotment  for  com  for  1956.  It 
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further  provided  for  a  referendum  of  corn  producers,  which  was  held 
December  11,  1956,  to  determine  whether  producers  favored  (1)  a 
base  acreage  of  51  million  acres  whenever  an  acreage  reserve  program 
was  in  effect  for  corn  and,  beginning  with  the  1957  crop,  discretionary 
price  support  and  no  acreage  allotment,  or  (2)  acreage  allotments  and 
price  support  as  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Sixty-one  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favored  the  first  alternative,  but 
under  the  law  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required  to  make  it  effective. 
After  Congress  convened  in  January,  a  number  of  bills  affecting  the 
corn  program  were  introduced,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  this  committee  held  hearings 
on  S.  829,  S.  1013,  S.  1014,  S.  1076,  S.  1125,  S.  1362,  S.  1441,  and 
S.  1149.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  reported  H.  R.  4901,  which,  after  extensive  amendment  by  the 
House,  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

PROGRAM  OPERATION  AND  COST 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  describes  the 
administration  and  effect  of  this  bill.  From  the  letter  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  Government  expenditure  under  the  bill  would  be  $100  million 
for  additional  1957  corn  acreage  reserve  participation.  The  extent 
to  which  price-support  programs  might  be  affected  by  the  bill  cannot 
be  accurately  determined.  The  bill  is  effective  only  for  1957. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  29,  1957. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  March  21,  you  requested  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  current  status  of  the  corn  acreage  reserve  program,  an 
interpretation  by  our  Office  of  General  Counsel  with  respect  to  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  new  corn  legislation  on  soil-bank  agreements 
already  signed,  and  proposed  soil-bank  operating  procedure  in  case 
this  new  corn  legislation  is  approved. 

A  State-by-State  analysis  of  the  current  status  of  the  1957  corn 
acreage  reserve  program  is  contained  in  the  attached  table  I.  This 
table  indicates  that  as  of  March  22,  1957,  we  have  firm  agreements 
with  about  325,000  farmers  covering  4.6  million  acres  and  for  which  the 
maximum  compensation  will  be  $171  million. 

On  March  14,  after  the  adverse  action  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  with  respect  to  corn  legislation,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  those  farmers 
who  needed  a  definite  decision  as  to  whether  we  would  accept  the  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  offered,  we  announced  that  we  would  accept  “over 
limit”  eorn  acreage  under  the  soil  bank.  This  had  previously  been 
done  for  all  other  commodities  under  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

As  of  March  22,  in  addition  to  the  firm  agreements  signed,  we  have 
offers  covering  this  “over  limit”  acreage  still  in  the  process  of  being 
signed,  covering  1.1  million  acres  and  amounting  to  about  $37  million. 
It  is  probable  that  not  all  of  the  offers  above  the  individual  farm  maxi- 
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mum  will  ultimately  be  consummated  into  firm  contracts.  Therefore, 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  costs  of  the  corn  program,  in  the  absence  of 
new  legislation,  will  be  approximately  $200  million.  Thus,  it  appeal's 
that  about  5.5  million  acres  will  be  signed  up  in  the  1957  acreage 
reserve  program  with  the  present  allotment.  This  compares  with 
our  announced  goal  of  4.5  to  5.5  million  acres.  Table  I  shows  the 
signup  by  States. 

Under  section  105  (c)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  the  total  compensation 
paid  producers  for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  with 
respect  to  any  crop  year  may  not  exceed  $750  million,  and  with  respect 
to  corn  for  any  crop  year  may  not  exceed  $300  million.  Of  the  former 
amount  the  share  for  corn  was  $217.5  million.  If  $300  million  were 
used  for  corn,  about  $82.5  million  would  have  to  be  shifted  to  corn 
from  unused  funds  originally  allocated  by  the  Department  to  other 
commodities.  This  in  turn  would  make  available  for  corn  approxi¬ 
mately  $100  million  for  possible  additional  signup  in  the  1957  acreage 
reserve  program.  Table  II  (attached)  shows  the  1957  acreage  reserve 
fund  utilization  by  commodities  and  the  shifts  which  would  have  to  a 
be  made  from  funds  allocated  to  other  commodities  to  corn.  V 

While  under  this  proposed  corn  legislation  it  could  be  possible  for 
corn  producers  to  place  increased  acreage  in  the  soil  bank,  the  bill 
neither  would  cancel  the  agreements  which  have  already  been  signed 
with  producers  under  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1957  crop 
of  corn,  nor  would  it  give  the  producers  the  right  to  terminate  such 
agreements.  It  would  leave  those  agreements  in  effect  except  that 
the  amount  of  corn  which  the  producers  could  produce  and  still  com¬ 
ply  with  their  agreements  would  be  increased  by  the  difference  between 
their  1957  farm  acreage  allotments  as  previously  established  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  his  farm  base  acreage  as 
determined  under  this  bill  (which  will  be  the  same  as  the  base  acreage 
of  which  the  producer  was  notified  for  purposes  of  the  referendum 
held  December  11,  1956,  pursuant  to  section  308  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956). 

If  the  acreage  which  the  producer  has  already  placed  in  the  soil 
bank  is  not  equal  to  15  percent  of  his  farm  base  acreage,  he  would 
have  to  put  sufficient  additional  acreage  in  either  the  acreage  reserve 
or  the  conservation  reserve  to  bring  his  participation  in  the  soil  bank 
up  to  15  percent  of  his  farm  base  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  for  price  , 
support,  except  that  if  price  support  is  made  available  to  noncom- 
pliers,  a  producer  who  does  not  meet  the  “15  percent”  requirement 
would  be  eligible  for  such  support. 

The  Secretary  would,  of  course,  have  authority  under  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  consent  to  the  termination  of  agree¬ 
ments  by  producers  if  he  found  such  action  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  However,  we  would  not 
want  to  cancel  existing  contracts  except  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Our  proposed  soil  bank  operating  procedure  in  case  this  bill  is  passed 
is  as  follows: 

(o)  We  would  reallocate  the  available  funds  from  other  commodities 
to  corn. 

(b)  Available  funds  would  be  used  for  additional  corn  acreage  in  the 
following  order  of  priority: 

1.  Each  farm  now  under  agreement  would  be  offered  an  opportunity 
to  increase  cor  acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  up  to  15  percent  of  the 
respective  corn  base. 
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2.  All  other  corn  farms  in  the  commercial  corn  area  would  be 
allowed  to  sign  agreements  for  the  larger  of  5  acres  or  15  percent  of 
the  farm  corn  soil-bank  base. 

3.  If  it  should  appear  that  this  would  not  exhaust  available  funds 
an  equitable  method  for  additional  signup  would  be  developed. 

(c)  Initial  allocation  of  available  acreage  reserve  funds  would  be 
made  to  counties  and  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  of 
corn  allotment  on  farms  not  presently  covered  by  acreage  reserve 
agreements  multiplied  by  the  approved  compensation  rate  per  acre. 
Initial  allocations  would  be  increased  or  decreased  as  necessary  to 
first  permit  all  farmers  desiring  to  do  so  to  enter  the  5  acres — 15 
percent  maximum. 

It  is  not  expected  that  many  farmers  would  place  acreage  in  the 
conservation  reserve  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  support.  In  view 
of  the  large  sums  still  unused  in  the  conservation  reserve  program,  no 
problems  of  fund  allocation  are  anticipated. 

(d)  The  signup  would  be  reopened  under  the  above  conditions. 

\The  final  signup  date  would  be  3  weeks  after  the  bill  becomes  law. 

^  Of  course,  you  recognize  that  farmers  generally  have  made  their 
1957  plans  on  the  assumption  that,  there  would  be  no  new  corn  legis¬ 
lation.  In  view  of  the  delays  which  have  occurred  there  will  be  many 
administrative  problems.  These  will  include  reopening  the  signup  to 
those  who  have  already  signed  firm  agreements  but  for  whom  the 
amount  in  the  acreage  reserve  would  be  less  than  15  percent  of  their 
acreage  base.  Then,  there  would  be  those  producers  who  want  to 
participate  on  the  basis  of  their  acreage  base  but  who  felt  that  they 
could  not  because  of  the  size  of  them  acreage  allotments.  All  farmers 
who  signed  firm  contracts  woidd  have  to  be  officially  notified  of  their 
new  permitted  acreage.  Of  course,  some  currently  signed  up  may 
desire  to  cancel  them  contracts  because  of  the  change  of  rules.  This 
may  create  certain  administrative  problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 
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Table  I. — 1957  corn  acreage  reserve  -progress  report  through  Mar.  22,  1957 — revised 


State 

Signed  contracts 

Acreage  reserve 

Total  com¬ 
pensation 
if  all  offers 
become 
firm  con¬ 
tracts 

(5) 

1957  acreage  allotment  for 
old  farms  1 

Number 

(1) 

Percent 
of  all  old 
farms 

(2) 

Acres  in 
firm  con¬ 
tracts 

(3) 

Total 

acres 

offered 

(4) 

Total  awes 

(6) 

Percent 
under 
firm  con¬ 
tract 
(3+6) 

(7) 

Percent 

offered 

(4+6) 

(8) 

Alabama . . 

6,  435 

22.2 

58, 301 

59,  825 

$1.  763,  652 

303, 314 

19.2 

19.7 

Arkansas  - . 

1, 316 

11.6 

8,578 

8,  693 

199, 935 

87.  706 

9.8 

9.9 

Delaware . .. 

1,  141 

17.7 

17, 133 

19,  798 

891,  503 

108, 971 

15.7 

18.2' 

Georgia,  . . , 

2,604 

46.6 

38,  459 

44,  419 

836,  415 

378, 147 

10.2 

11.7 

Illinois . . 

26,  516 

11.5 

357,  794 

419, 102 

19,  538, 671 

5,857,909 

6.1 

7.2- 

Indiana,. . 

28,  292 

16.0 

326,  736 

361,  881 

17, 131,431 

3,  016,  533 

10.8 

12.0 

Iowa _ _ 

37,  757 

17.  7 

625,  378 

847,  713 

37,  528,  274 

6,  862,  686 

9.1 

12.4 

Kansas _ _ _ 

11,  806 

33.  4 

202, 163 

268, 046 

6,  832,  488 

905, 079 

22.3 

29.6 

Kentucky . 

19,  253 

24.3 

190, 155 

215,  823 

7.  789, 048 

909,  810 

20.9 

23.7 

Maryland _ 

1,  955 

10.4 

22,  951 

27,  245 

1,  205, 319 

263,  825 

8.7 

10.3 

Michigan _ 

17, 007 

17.3 

169,  806 

184,  219 

8, 197,  758 

995,  695 

17.1 

18.  5. 

Minnesota _ _ 

15,  784 

11.7 

212,  358 

249,  868 

9,  769,  822 

3,  436, 176 

6.2 

7.3 

Missouri,. 

34,  016 

25.8- 

507.  341 

583,335 

21,344,215 

2,  381,  250 

21.3 

24.  5 

Nebraska  . . 

45, 981 

47.4 

969,  999 

1,  391,711 

36,  769,  007 

4, 172,  390 

23.2 

33.  4 

New  Jersey . 

1,590 

23.5 

22,  814 

24, 108 

1,  223,  244 

104,  900 

21.7 

23.0 

North  Carolina _ 

10,  ai9 

12.8 

80,971 

85,  755 

2,  870,211 

850,  262 

9.5 

10.  1 

North  Dakota _ 

485 

19.5 

7, 161 

8,238 

188, 068 

71,  182 

10.1 

11.6 

Ohio _  .  . 

23,738 

15.0 

262, 192 

282,  796 

14, 532, 867 

2, 156,  784 

12.2 

13.  1 

Pennsylvania _ 

5,  871 

10.3 

55,  624 

60,318 

2,  822,  288 

582,  079 

9.5 

10.  4 

South  Dakota . 

9, 196 

17.7 

183,  945 

246,  279 

6,  496,  830 

1,  948,  675 

9.4 

12.6 

Tennessee . 

10, 085 

22. 1 

99, 828 

108,  092 

3,  025,  505 

458,  135 

21.8 

23. 6 

Virginia _  _ _ 

1,339 

14.0 

16, 105 

17, 176 

684,  991 

123,  548 

15.0 

13.9 

West  Virginia . 

135 

11.8 

1,  966 

2,  042 

83,616 

15,  835 

12.4 

12.9 

Wisconsin.  .  ... 

12, 285 

13.1 

136,  596 

151, 122 

7, 200,  984 

1, 297, 998 

10.  5 

11.6 

Total . . 

324,  596 

18.2 

4, 574, 254 

5,667, 604 

208, 926, 142 

37, 288, 889 

12.3 

15.2 

1  Excludes  ineligible  new  farms  and  reserves. 


Source:  CSS,  Soil  Bank  Division. 


Table  II. — 1957  acreage  reserve  fund  utilization 


[In  million  dollars! 


Commodity 

Maximum 
permitted 
in  any  crop 
year 

Allocation 

Maximum 
payment  as 
as  of  Mar. 
22,  1957 

Amount 
available  for 
reallocation 
to  com 

Com.. .  . 

300 

217.  5 

208.0 

Cotton . 

300 

217.5 

157.0 

60.6 

Peanuts . 

7 

Rice _ _ _  _ 

23 

14.0 

13.5 

.5 

Tobacco . 

45 

34.1 

18.0 

16.1 

Wheat. . 

375 

267.6 

235.0 

32.6 

Total . . . . . 

1 1, 050 

>  750.7 

631.5 

2  109. 7 

1  Not  more  than  $750  million  can  be  used  for  all  commodities  in  any  1  year. 

2  Of  this  amount  up  to  $82.5  million  would  be  reallocated  to  corn. 


VIEWS  OF  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

^  The  committee  requested  views  on  the  bill  from  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  The 
views  of  the  first  three  organizations  are  attached.  The  last  named 
organization  advised  that  it  had  not  taken  a  position  on  the  bill  and 
consequently  would  not  submit  written  views. 
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[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25,  1957. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Replying  to  your  request  by  telephone  this  afternoon  for  our  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  corn  and  feed  grains  bill  reported  by  your  committee  this 
morning.  We  welcome  this  positive  action  to  improve  the  corn  and 
feed  grain  farm  income  situation  in  1957  and  later  years.  While  the 
bill  is  pitifully  short  of  the  comprehensive  long-range  program  that  is 
so  badly  needed,  the  committee  bill  is  a  major  improvement  over  the 
existing  situation  in  two  important  respects:  First,  it  establishes  a 
solid  recognition  of  and  basis  for  later  congressional  action  to  enact 
legislation  dealing  with  the  entire  feed-grain  corn  and  livestock 
economic  structure  from  a  comprehensive  income  improvement  and 
supply  management  basis  and  second,  it  provides  at  least  partially 
for  1957  the  type  of  improvement  in  the  corn  situation  that  a  legally 
sufficient  number  of  corn  producers  voted  their  confidence  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  enact  without  permanently  destroying  the  basic  status 
of  corn.  We  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  support  the  bill  and 
proposed  amendments  to  further  improve  it  along  the  lines  of  our 
recommendations  to  your  committee  on  March  4. 

John  A.  Baker, 

Coordinator  of  Legislative  Services, 

National  Farmers’  Union. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26,  1957 . 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Allen:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement 
regarding  our  position  at  this  time  concerning  corn  legislation  for  1957. 

At  our  annual  meeting  last  December,  the  voting  delegates  went  on 
record  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the  type 
of  corn  program  favored  by  the  large  majority  of  farmers  affected. 
In  support  of  this  policy,  representatives  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  appeared  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
and  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  urging  that  Congress  quickly  pass  a  simple  corn  bill. 

We  indicated  that  the  early  passage  of  a  simple  bill  was  urgent 
because  plans  for  spring  planting  were  being  made  and  farmers 
needed  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  kind  of  program  would  be  in 
effect  in  1957.  These  statements  were  made  in  January  and  early 
February. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  March  13,  1957,  by  a  record  vote 
of  188  yeas  to  217  nays,  defeated  a  simple  bill  designed  to  permit 
corn  farmers  in  1957  to  participate  in  the  kind  of  program  which 
they  prefer.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee  was  split  on  the 
issue.  Most  of  the  minority  members  finally  supported  legislation 
to  give  commercial  area  corn  farmers  a  program  in  1957  similar  to 
the  options  offered  farmers  in  the  corn  referendum  last  December 
which  was  favored  by  61%  percent  of  the  approximately  440,000 
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farmers  voting  in  the  referendum.  Most  of  the  majority  members 
insisted  that  the  acreage  reserve  program  of  the  soil  hank  must  also 
be  opened  up  to  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rve,  oats,  soybeans,  flax  seed 
and  noncommercial  area  corn.  The  House  refused  to  pass  any  of  the 
various  proposals  that  were  offered. 

We  understand  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  yesterday  on  a  split  vote  reported  out  a  bill  which  would 
substitute  a  51-million  acre  corn  base  acreage  for  the  37.3  million  acre 
national  corn  allotment. 

Since  the  House  has  debated  the  subject  this  year  at  considerable 
length  and  refused  to  change  the  current  law,  it  appears  to  us  that 
before  the  Senate  acts,  it  may  want  to  determine  whether  there  is 
any  possibility  of  action  being  taken  by  the  House  on  legislation  that 
would  be  effective  and  financially  sound  in  sufficient  time  to  be  of 
any  assistance  in  adjusting  production  to  demand  in  1957. 

In  considering  this  problem,  the  experience  of  last  year  in  connection 
with  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  should  be  added  to  the 
attitude  shown  by  the  House  this  year  on  corn  legislation.  Last  year, 
soil  bank  legislation  was  passed  after  most  of  the  corn  was  planted. 

As  early  as  April  5,  1956,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
pointed  out  that  “It  is  too  late  for  a  soil  bank  plan  to  be  of  any  benefit 
to  farmers  this  year.” 

Nevertheless,  the  group  in  the  House  which  opposed  corn  legisla¬ 
tion  this  year  were  the  ones  who  put  through  the  amendment  on  May 
3,  1956,  which  forced  payments  in  1956  on  a  51-million-acre  soil- 
bank  corn  base,  even  though  most  of  the  corn  area  had  already  been 
planted,  which  made  it  obvious  that  such  payments  would  not  make 
an  appreciable  contribution  to  bringing  supplies  into  balance  with 
demand. 

Because  the  law  directed  it,  $179  million  was  paid  out  under  a 
situation  which  doomed  it  from  the  start  to  ineffectiveness  so  far  as 
adjusting  production  was  concerned. 

Once  again  consideration  is  being  given  to  legislation  which  will 
help  farmers  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand.  Once  again  it 
probably  is  too  late  for  legislation  to  be  passed  that  will  make  any 
real  contribution  to  lifting  the  price-depressing  surpluses  off  the  backs 
of  farmers. 

We  understand  that  about  5K  million  acres  of  cornland  have  been 
offered  for  Government  soil-bank  contract. 

Farmers  have  made  then-  plans  and  corn-planting  time  is  practically 
here.  Legislation  must  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
probably  conference  between  the  two  bodies  to  iron  out  differences 
with  the  agreement  then  being  reconsidered  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  before  being  sent  to  the  President  for  consideration. 

This  situation  suggests  questions  such  as  the  following:  How  much 
will  corn  farmers  reduced  plantings  below  that  to  which  they  already 
have  agreed?  Will  those  corn  farmers  who  agreed  to  stay  within  their 
portion  of  the  37.3  million  acres  get  a  windfall  payment  if  the  base  at 
this  late  date  is  raised  to  51  million  acres?  Will  it  be  fair  to  corn 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  stay  within  the  37.3  million  allotment  to 
allow  other  farmers  to  come  into  the  program  now?  How  will  the 
increase  be  divided  between  those  who  have  signed  up  and  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  sign  up  until  their  share  was  increased?  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  million  dollars  represents  the  share  of  the  $750 
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million  total  acreage  reserve  fund  available  for  corn.  Close  to  $200 
million  has  been  signed  up  for  corn  at  this  time.  Should  funds  be 
shifted  from  other  acreage  reserve  commodities  to  obtain  a  larger 
signup  on  com? 

We  are  seriously  concerned  that  legislation  at  this  late  date  and  the 
time  required  to  put  it  into  effect  after  enactment  would  create  more 
ill  will  among  farmers — including  corn  farmers— and  non-farmers  than 
it  would  contribute  to  adjusting  the  agricultural  plant. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  looked  upon  the  soil 
bank  as  a  means  of  bringing  supplies  into  balance  with  demand  and 
not  as  a  device  to  provide  farmers  with  free  crop  insurance. 

We  are  working  to  bring  about  a  healthy  market  condition  by  remov¬ 
ing  market  gluts  and  do  not  look  with  favor  on  payments  as  an  end  in 
themselves. 

Since  the  present  corn  signup  is  heavily  concentrated  in  areas  which 
have  recently  been  adversely  affected  by  drought,  the  probability 
exists  that  there  may  be  a  further  build-up  of  corn  surpluses.  Even 
though  this  is  undesirable,  legislative  action  has  been  so  long  delayed 
that  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  legislation  rovv  will  result  in 
anything  but  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  funds  this  year  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  economizing. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Frank  K.  Woolley, 

Legislative  Counsel. 


The  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  27,  1957. 

Mr.  James  M.  Kendall, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  T).  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kendall:  This  is  in  response  to  the  committee’s  request 
for  a  statement  on  an  original  bill  favorably  reported  providing  corn 
base  acreages  for  1957.  As  we  understand  the  measure,  it  would 
(1)  establish  a  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres  for  the  1957  corn 
crop  in  lieu  of  existing  acreage  allotments,  (2)  increase  the  1957 
support  level  for  :corn  outside  the  commercial  corn  producing  area 
from  75  percent  to  82%  percent  of  the  commercial  corn  area  level  for 
those  complying  with  acreage  limitations,  (3)  require  participation 
in  the  acreage  reserve  for  corn  or  the  conservation  reserve  to  the 
extent  of  an  acreage  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  corn  base  acreage  as  a 
condition  of  corn  price  support,  and  (4)  require  a  study  and  report 
on  a  feed  gTain  program  to  become  effective  in  1958. 

As  was  indicated  in  our  statement  submitted  in  connection  with 
S.  1013  and  similar  bills  relating  to  corn,  we  seriously  doubt  whether 
the  soil  bank  as  it  has  been  devised  and  implemented  will  bring  about 
any  substantial  reduction  in  the  harvest  of  corn  or  of  feed  grains. 
Basic  changes  are  necessary  in  the  farm  program  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  production  adjustment,  wise  land  use,  expanded  markets,  and 
a  more  equitable  return  to  producers  for  farm  commodities.  The 
present  corn  proposals  appear  merely  to  be  efforts  to  make  the  best, 
of  a  bad  situation.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
buy  time  and  hold  the  line  as  well  as  possible  against  overproduction 
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and  inadequate  income  while  important  preparatory  work  is  carried 
on  for  a  more  effective  approach  to  our  agricultural  problem.  Tem¬ 
porary  expedience  or  emergency  approaches  can  only  be  justified  if 
simultaneously  efforts  are  made  to  correct  fundamental  shortcomings 
in  our  present  agricultural  programs.  Part  of  our  concern  about 
current  efforts  to  bail  out  the  corn  program  arose  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  corn  proposals,  being  unrelated  to  the  total  feed  problem, 
offered  no  hope  of  a  real  solution.  We  commend  the  committee  for  its 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  the  requirement  that  a  study  and  report 
on  a  feed  grain  program  be  submitted. 

In  our  earlier  statement  we  indicated  that  we  would  favor  estab¬ 
lishing  again  for  1  year  a  corn  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres  and 
price  support  to  cooperators  at  a  level  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  if  provision  is  made  to 
obtain  an  adjustment  in  corn  acreage.  We,  therefore,  recommended 
that  a  farmer  to  be  eligible  for  price-support  or  soil-bank  payments 
under  such  a  program  should  be  required  to  reduce  his  corn  planting 
to  15  percent  below  his  base  acreage  for  com.  The  action  of  the 
committee  appears  to  us  to  be  in  general  accord  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  National  Grange  in  its  earlier  testimony  on  this  subject 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  National  Grange, 

Joseph  O.  Parker, 

Legislative  Counsel. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

Agricultural  Act  of  1956 


Sec.  103.  *  *  * 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  for  [1956  and  for  each  year  for 
which  an  acreage  reserve  program  is  in  effect  for  corn]  1957  a  total 
base  acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  pro¬ 
claimed  under  section  327  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  of  fifty-one  million  acres.  The  total  base  acreage  of  corn 
for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  counties  in  such  area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage 
of  corn  in  such  counties  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  apportionment  is  made  (plus, 
in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural 
adjustment,  conservation,  and  soil  bank  programs),  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such 
period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices:  Provided, 
That  any  downward  adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices  shall  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  base  acreage  that 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  county.  The  base  acreage  for 
the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local 
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committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  corn  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable  acreage  crop-rotation 
practices,  types  of  soil,  and  topography. 

[(2)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  inoperative  after  1956  if  in  the 
referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  section  308  (b),  producers  do  not 
vote  in  favor  of  the  program  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section.] 

******* 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  when¬ 
ever  base  acreages  are  in  effect  for  corn,  the  Secretary  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  corn,  that  the  producer 
(1)  devote  an  acreage  of  cropland  (tilled  in  normal  rotation),  at  the 
option  of  the  producer,  to  either  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  corn 
or  the  conservation  reserve  program,  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  such 
producer’s  farm  base  acreage  for  corn,  and  (2)  not  exceed  such  farm 
base  acreage  for  corn:  Provided,  That  price  support  may  be  made 
available  to  any  producer  who  does  not  meet  the  foregoing  require¬ 
ments  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  meet  such  requirements,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
facilitate  the  effective  operation  of  the  price  support  program.  Corn 
acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  effective  for  the  [1956]  1957  crop. 

[(b)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1956,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  referendum  of  producers  of  corn  in  1956  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  to  determine  whether  such  producers  favor  a  price- 
support  program  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  the 
1957  and  subsequent  crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  sup¬ 
port  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  hereof  favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  (c),  no  acreage  allotment  of  corn  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  for  any  county,  or  for 
any  farm,  with  respect  to  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops,  and  price 
support  made  available  for  such  crops  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  assist  pro¬ 
ducers  in  marketing  corn  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  but  not 
!  encourage  the  uneconomic  production  of  corn.] 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  (1)  the  level  of 
price  support  for  the  1956  crop  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and 
oats,  respectively,  shall  be  76  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the 
commodity  as  of  May  1,  1956,  (2)  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn 
produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  for  any  crop 
for  which  base  acreages  are  in  effect  [except  as  provided  in  (3)  below], 
shall  be  82%  per  centum  of  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  to  producers  complying  with  acreage 
limitations,  and  (3)  if  price  support  is  made  available  for  the  1957 
crop  of  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  producers  not 
complying  with  acreage  limitations,  price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  1957  crop  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  [and 
corn  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,]  respec¬ 
tively,  at  a  level,  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  as  of 
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the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is 
made  available  for  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to 
producers  not  complying  with  acreage  limitations,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  normal  price  relationships  between  such  commodity  and 
corn  in  the  commercial  area,  the  feed  value  of  such  commodity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  corn,  the  supply  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  the  demand 
therefor,  and  the  ability  to  dispose  of  stocks  of  such  commodity 
acquired  through  price  support  programs. 


85th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 94 

S.  1771 

[Report  No.  198] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  1, 1957 

Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Symington, 
and  Mr.  Thye)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

April  1, 1957 

Reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  without  amendment 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  a  1957  corn  base  acreage  of  fifty-one  million 

acres,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reyresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  103  (b)  (1)  of  the 

4  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “There  is  hereby  established  for  1957  a  total  base  acreage 

6  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  proclaimed 

7  under  section  327  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

8  1938,  as  amended,  of  fifty-one  million  acres.” 

9  (b)  Section  103  (b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

10  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  308  (a)  of 

11  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“Corn  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  effective  for  the  1957 
crop.” 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  308  of  such 
Act  are  repealed. 

(c)  (1)  Section  308  (d)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “  (except  as  provided  in  (3)  below)  ”. 

(2)  Section  308  (d)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “oats,  and  corn  produced  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area”  and  inserting  “and  oats”. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  possible  methods  of  providing  an  overall 
feed  grain  program  which  can  be  made  effective  with  the 
1958  crop,  and  report  thereon  with  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions,  including  drafts  of  necessary  legislation  to  carry  out 
such  recommendations,  not  later  than  June  1,  1957. 
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S.  1771 

[Report  No.  198] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April,  1, 1957 

Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Symington, 
and  Mr.  Thye)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

April  1, 1957 

Reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  without  amendment 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  a  1957  corn  base  acreage  of  fifty-one  million 

acres,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  103  (b)  (1)  of  the 

4  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “There  is  hereby  established  for  1957  a  total  base  acreage 

6  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  proclaimed 

7  under  section  327  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

8  1938,  as  amended,  of  fifty-one  million  acres.” 

9  (b)  Section  103  (b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

10  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  308  (a)  of 

11  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


2 


“Corn  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be  effective  for  the  1957 
crop.” 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  308  of  such 
Act  are  repealed. 

(c)  (1)  Section  308  (d)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “  (except  as  provided  in  (3)  below)  ”. 

(2)  Section  308  (d)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “oats,  and  corn  produced  outside  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area”  and  inserting  “and  oats”. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  possible  methods  of  providing  an  overall 
feed  grain  program  which  can  be  made  effective  with  the 
1958  crop,  and  report  thereon  with  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions,  including  drafts  of  necessary  legislation  to  carry  out 
such  recommendations,  not  later  than  June  1,  1957. 
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\ 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  poultry  inspection  bill./  Senate  passed  deferred  grazing 
bill.  House  Rules  Committee  cleaned  plant  pests  control  bill.  House  Committee 
reported  bill  to  extend  1956  priceaupports  for  extra  long  staple  cotton.  Rep. 
Knutson  criticized  Secretary’s  position  on  price  supports  as  reported  in  press. 

Rep.  Lesinski  introduced  and  discussedNpill  to  provide  health  insurance  program 
for  Federal  employees.  Rep.  Dingell  urged  technical  assistance  to  depressed 
areas.  Sen.  Goldwater  criticized  budget.  X^enate  committee  reported  bill  to  autho¬ 
rize  training  of  Federal  employees  at  pvtfelic\pr  private  facilities.  Senate 
committee  reported  bill  to  authorize  this  Department  to  make  loans  to  desert-land 
entrymen.  / 


) 


1. 


2. 


3. 


HOUSE 

f 

INSECT  CONTROL.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  re 
H.R.  3476,  to  facilitate /tlhe  regulation,  control 
pests,  pp 


4716,  4741 


lution  for  consideration  of 
eradication  of  plant 


esoiutK 
,  and  ei 

\ 


COTTON.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R.  3654,  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Apt  of  1949  so  as  to  continue  the  price  support  for  extra 
long  staple  cotton  at  the  1956  rate  (H.  Rept.  312).  p.  474b 


PRICE  SUPPORTS 
in  a  newspaper 
supports,  /p 


Rep.  Knutson  criticized  the  Secretary's  position,  as  reported 
that  he  favors  the  elimination  of  all  mandatory  farm-price 
4735 


V 


FOOD  ADDITIVES.  Both  Houses  received  from  HEW  a  proposed  bill  to  protect  the 


public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
fK*  ,/eo  -in  fr\r\A  r\ f  r Vi orrvf pal  aHHi t-? ups  uhi c.h  hflvfi  not  been  adeciuately  tested 

r 

\ 


the  ,-use  in  food  of  chemical  additives  which  have  not  been  adequately 
to  establish  their  safety  to  H.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  S 
id  Public  Welfare  Committees,  pp.  4654,  4740 


Labor 


2 


$\  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Bailey  spoke  in  opposition  to  congressional  approval  foi 
\ ,  U.S.  membership  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  and  criticized  #fie 
President's  rejection  of  recent  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  restricting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  certain  products,  pp.  4736-37  \  x 


6.  FLOOD  INSURANCE,  Rep,  Sullivan  criticized  the  delay  in  making  Fedei 
insurance  available  to  the  public,  and  inserted  correspondence  wij 
Federal  Mood  Indemnity  Commissioner  on  the  matter,  pp.  4737-3S 


[l  flood 
the 


7.  INFORMATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.R.  4813,  to  extend' the  life  of 

the  D,  C.  Auditorium  Commission.  Senate  conferees  have  not/yet  been  appointed, 
p.  4708 


\ 


8.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Parsed  with  amendments  H.R.  6500,  the 
for  1958.  pp.  4723\35 


C.  appropriation  bill 


\ 


9.  HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R. 
6659,  to  extend  and  amehd  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement  of 
housing.  (H.  Kept.  313)  ,\  p.  4741 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  directing  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  carry  out  a  study  xqf  farm  housing^  including  development  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  adequacy  of  existing  housing,  needs  for  housing,  problems 

T*  ^  A  A  r,  T  T  4*  A  VtVl  A  <V»  A  -J  AW  w  -,w  a  4*  -i  u.  V  i.  1*  l.  A  AW  «  .  -w  i.  aw  w.  WA  AW  1  AW  i.  w  AW  __  A  £  £  A  AW  M  AW  *• 


faced  by  farmers  in  connection  with  housing,  interrelation  of  farm  and  city 
housing,  etc.;  provides  that  such,  research  shall  be  conducted  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  shall  be  financed  by  HHFA;  and  authorizes  such  grants  not 
exceeding  $300,000  for  each  of  the  \^ars  1958  and  1959. 


10. 


POULTRY.  Passed  with  amendment^  S.  1747,  'providing  for  the  compulsory  in¬ 
spection  by  this  Department  eft  poultry  and\?oultry  products  (pp.  4667-81). 
Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Revercomb  to  ’limit  such  inspection  to  poultry 
about  to  be  slaughtered  ajr  the  processing  pla\t  (pp.  4674-5)  .  By  unanimous 
consent  two  typographical  errors  were  corrected,,  (p.  4667). 

Sen.  Malone  inserted  a  Nev.  Legislature  resolution  urging  a  Federal 
system  of  poultry  inspection  similar  to  that  for  o^her  meats.  p.  4658 


11.  DROUGHT  RELIEF.  Parsed  H.R.  2367,  to  provide  a  defended  grazing  program  for 
drought  *strickeTy*areas,  inserting  the  text  of  S.  511,  prid  with  an  amendment 
by  Serr.  Johnsonr  to  provide  payments  equal  to  the  fair  rental  value  of  the 
land  instead  establishing  this  as  the  maximum  (pp.  468^-4) .  pp.  4681-97 


12. 


CORN.  S.  1771,  to  provide  for  a  1957  corn- base  acreage  of  51  million  acres, 
was  made  the  unfinished  business,  p.  4697 


13. 


BUDGETING.  Sen.  Goldwater  criticized  the  current  levels  of  Government  spending 
and  taxation,  and  inserted  an  anonymous  article,  ,:How  Freedom  Vanished  In 
The  Ancient  World  By  Popular  Vote."  pp.  4698-4705 

Received  an  Ark.  Legislature  resolution  urging  support  of  five  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments,  including  the  Byrd- Bridges  balanced  budget  amendment, 
the  Reed-Dirksen  amendment  to  limit  the  top  rate  of  income  taxes,  and 
Bricker  amendment.  p.  4655 


reFnme 
Van  is 


the 


SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Received  an  audit  report  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service  for  fiscal  1955.  p.  4654 
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DW  SHOPPING  FARMERS 

In  somilk  areas  now  emerging  from  the 
drought,  mVchants  report  farmers  are  win¬ 
dow  shoppingtfor  replacements  for  10-year- 
old  tractors  ank  rusted  plows. 

“The  situatioV  is  getting  to  look  pretty 
rosy/’  enthuses  ^L.  Blood,  Oklahoma  City 
department  of  agriculture  statistician. 

Another  sign  of  hotoe  in  parts  of  the  South¬ 
west:  Many  cattlemeK  encouraged  by  recent 
rainfall  and  favorablX  forecasts  by  some 
weather  experts,  are  pressing  reluctant  bank¬ 
ers  for  loans  to  restock  depleted  herds. 

But  the  bankers  are  hoiking  off  to  see  if 
more  rain  is  in  sight.  For  instance,  at  Kerr- 
ville,  Texas,  where  five  inches  of  rain  last 
month  turned  pastures  green, vbanker  A.  J. 
Lochte  says  he  won’t  be  granting  loans  for 
restocking  until  new  grass  is  strops  enough 
to  be  grazed.  “We’ve  had  quite  an  increase  in 
requests  for  loans  from  smaller  stookmen,” 
says  Mr.  Lochte.  "But  the  larger  ranchers 
still  are  waiting  until  they’re  more  certain.” 

At  San  Angelo,  C.  R.  Hallmark,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  also  is  being  cat 
tious  about  granting  agricultural  loans  de5 
spite  a  recent  light  rain.  “This  drought’ 
isn’t  over  yet,”  says  Mr.  Hallmark. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  question 
whether  the  Great  Plains  cattle  business — 
subject  of  much  colorful  prose  and  poetry — 
will  ever  again  be  a  sizable  factor  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  livestock  industry.  The  Nation’s  cat¬ 
tle  population  has  shown  a  tendency  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  move  eastward,  and  some  West¬ 
ern  cattlemen  have  moved  with  their  herds. 

“It’s  getting  tougher  all  along  to  raise 
cattle  in  the  old  cowboy  country,”  avers  Dr. 
Smith,  Dallas  banker. 

Western  cattlemen  will  argue  this  point. 
•‘Good  weather  conditions,  will  stabilize  our 
herds,”  says  a  rancher  at  Truth  or  Conse¬ 
quences,  N.  Mex. 

Despite  a  big  increase  in  cattle  production 
in  Southeastern  areas,  the  number  of  beef 
animals  in  the  United  States  took  a  down¬ 
turn  this  year.  Continued  drought  likely 
will  cause  further  reduction.  If  the  drought 
country  should  have  substantial  rain  this 
year  or  next,  demand  for  replacement  breed¬ 
ing  animals  probably  will  spur  a  new  increase 
in  total  cattle  population. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  2367,  and  this  I  do  with  the 
consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  If  permission  is  granted,  I  shall 
then  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  thei 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Hou: 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  is  discharged  from  txe  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  House  bfll  2367. 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  ti^e  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Jk  bill  (H.  R. 
2367)  to  establish  a  deferral  grazing  pro¬ 
gram  as  part  of  the  relief  available  to 
drought-stricken  areas  under  Public 
Law  875,  81st  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING?  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  now  move  that  the 
Senate  procee^r  to  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  2367? 

Mr.  HOLLfiND.  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question/s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Thofimo tion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senaoe  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Ir.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the 


enacting  clause  of  H.  R.  2367  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  Senate 
bill  511,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator  representing  in  part  one  of  the 
States  which  is  interested  in  programs  of 
this  particular  kind,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
supported  this  measure  in  the  committee, 
and  I  feel  that  the  amendments  which 
were  made  by  the  Senate  committee 
have  strengthened  the  bill  and  certainly 
tend  to  justify  unanimous  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
jamentry  inquiry. 

sThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
topi  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  fro: 
OhiXwill  state  it. 

Mr\LAUSCHE.  Who  has  the  fio/r? 

The\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senatoj/irom 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  CJ/air. 

Mr.  President,  so  so  far  a sA  am  con 
cerned,  I  am  »§ady  to  havgr  the  Senate 
vote. 

The  PRESIDI1S?G  OFFjtER.  The  bill 
having  been  read\lhefi third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  tlWbill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  was  Passed,  as 

follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  dk.,  That  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provi/on  of  lawNn  connection 
with  any  majWr  disaster  du\  to  drought 
determined  bsrthe  President  toSwarrant  as¬ 
sistance  by  me  Federal  Governirent  under 
Public  Lawr875,  81st  Congress,  asNmended, 
the  President  is  authorized  and  directed  as 
part  of  ine  assistance  provided  pursvrent  to 
such  a/t  to  formulate  and  carry  out,  through 
the  abilities  of  the  Department  of  AgriNil- 
ture^a  deferred  grazing  program,  which  smUl 
iiy^ude  nonuse  or  limited  use,  or  any  needei 
Smbination  thereof,  in  any  county  affected' 
0y  such  disaster  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  grazing  of  native 
rangeland  is  a  substantial  factor  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  and  finds  that  limited 
or  deferred  grazing  is  necessary  and  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  reestablishment  or  conserva¬ 
tion  of  grass  for  grazing.  Such  program 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  nonfederally 
owned  land  which  is  normally  used  for  graz¬ 
ing.  Within  30  days  (1)  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  or  (2)  after  any  sub¬ 
sequent  designation  of  any  such  area  as  a 
disaster  area  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  counties  in  any  such 
area  in  which  this  program  shall  be  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  program  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  in  each  such  county  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  program  shall  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  deferred  grazing  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  at  rates  equal  to  the  fair  rental 
value  of  the  land  for  the  grazing  use  with¬ 
held  under  the  program,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  graz¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  land  during  periods  of 
adequate  precipitation.  No  payment  shall 
be  made  under  the  program  if  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  shift  of  livestock  from  the  de¬ 
ferred  areas  to  other  land  results  in  over- 
grazing  nondeferred  areas.  Payment  to  any 


person  for  deferred  grazing  on  land  in 
one  county  or  land  in  more  than  one  cov 
operated  as  a  single  unit  shall  not  eiweed 
$5,000  for  any  1  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  program  authorized  hep§in  may 
include  such  terms  and  conditions}/  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  specifically  provided,  Tor  herein, 
as  are  determined  desirable  to  effectuate  its 
purposes  and  to  facilitate  practical  admin¬ 
istration.  THe  program  authorized  herein 
for  any  county  shall  be  supplemental  to  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and  not 
in  substitution  of,  othqr  programs  in  such 
county  authorized  by  ^chy  other  law,  except 
that  no  payment  shall’be  made  concurrently 
on  the  same  land  for  deferred  grazing  under 
this  and  any  othej/  program. 

Sec.  4.  There  js  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  in  addition  to  other  funds 
authorized  to, -be  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  such 
funds  as  ape  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  herein. 

title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
to  establish  a  deferred  grazing 
/Tram  as  part  of  the  relief  available 
"drought-stricken  areas  under  Public 
875,  81st  Congress,  and  for  other 
F  purposes.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  511  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
House  bill  2367  was  passed  be  reconsid¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

To  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- 
SEVEN  CORN  BASE  ACREAGE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  194, 
Senate  bill  1771. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1771)  to  provide  for  a  1957  corn-base 
acreage  of  51  million  acres,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  desire  to  announce  that  we  do  not 
contemplate  any  yea-and-nay  votes  this 
evening,  or  any  further  business  this  eve¬ 
ning,  other  than  statements  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  statements  for  the  Record. 


PREMIER  SHOWINCKOF  THE  MOTION 
PICTURE,  WONDERS  OF  WASHING¬ 
TON 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of , the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  on  Friday,  April  19,  at 
the  Trans-Lux  Theater,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  there  will  be  the  premier  public 
showing  of  a  great  documentary  motion 
picture  entitled  “Wonders  of  WasF^ng- 
ton.” 
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A  number  of  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  seeing  a  preview  of  this  motion 
picture;  and  I  think  that  by  all  odds  it 
is  the  greatest  inspirational  motion  pic¬ 
ture  ever  made  of  the  National  Capital, 
its  environs,  and  its  activities.  I  do  not 
pose  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  the  cin¬ 
ema;  but  in  support  of  that  opinion 
of  mine,  I  should  like  to. read  several 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  president  qf  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America.  In  his 
letter  he  states  that:  \ 

A  good  many  efforts  have  beenVnade  over 
the  years  to  capture  Washlntgon  %  *  *  the 
Capital  City  *  *  *  on  film.  \ 

It  has  always  proved  a  hard  and  elusive 
subject,  for  Washington  is  not  just  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  marble  buildings,  or  the  White 
House,  or  the  Congress.  It  is  all  these  thing 
to  be  sure,  but  there  is  another  quality,  ar 
intangible  quality,  a  thing  of  the  heart  and ' 


April  8 


the  spirit  and  the'  imagination.  When  this 
quality  is  missing  the  Washington  story  can¬ 
not  be  complete. 

Now,  at  last,  you  of  Columbia  have  hit  the 
bull’s-eye  right  in  the  middle  *  *  *  with 
Wonders  of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  who 
are  so  much  a  part  of  Government  at  the 
National  Capital  will  enjoy  seeing  this 
unusually  fine  piece  of  photography  and 
this  great  rendition  of  the  activities  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


INDICTMENTS  AND  CONVICTIONS 
OP  EMPLOYEES  AND  FORMER  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REV¬ 
ENUE  SERVICE,  1949  THROUGH 
1956 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  I  wish  to  incorporate  in  the  body  of 


the  Record  a  report  giving  an  itemized 
breakdown  of  the  indictments  and  con* 
victions  of  the  employees  and  forn/r 
employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Sp 
ice  during  the  fiscal  years  1949  through 
1956. 

This  report  is  broken  down  h6th  as  to 
years  and  as  to  major  offense?  for  which 
each  was  indicted,  and  shoWs  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  169  have /been  indicted 
for  causes  ranging  from'' embezzlement, 
theft,  bribery,  extortiqn,  et  cetera,  and 
of  that  number  125  have  been  convicted. 

I  ask  unanimou/consent  to  have  the 
report  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  bein/no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as-Tollows: 


Employees  or  former  employees  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  indicted  or  convicted  during  fiscal  years  1949  through  1956 


Major  offense  for  which  indicted 

1949 

1950  \ 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954/ 

1955 

1956 

Total 

In¬ 

dicted 

Con¬ 

victed 

In¬ 

dicted 

Con¬ 

victed 

\n- 

dic^ed 

Con¬ 

victed 

In¬ 

dicted 

Con¬ 

victed 

In¬ 

dicted 

Con¬ 

victed 

In-/ 

dieted 

Con¬ 

victed 

In¬ 

dicted 

Con¬ 

victed 

In¬ 

dicted 

Con¬ 

victed 

In¬ 

dicted 

Con¬ 

victed 

Embezzlement  and  theft. _ 

6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

\  5 

11 

4 

10 

2 

6 

5  A 

'  9 

7 

10 

10 

5 

6 

60 

57 

25 

Bribery  and  graft _ _ _  .. 

3 

1 

10 

9 

2 

4 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

35 

Conspiracy.. _ _ 

1 

1 

\  l 

6 

1 

8 

4 

5 

1 

4 

25 

12 

Extortion  and  threats _ _ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

/  1 

3 

1 

2 

11 

6 

Fraud  and  false  statements . . 

1 

4 

3 

8 

/  .  3 

1 

1 

7 

5 

3 

2 

24 

15 

Tax  evasion... . . . 

x  1 

1 

*  1 

1 

2 

2 

Perjury  ...  ...  _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3 

Claims  and  services  in  matters 
affecting  Government _ 

\3 

1 

/ 

1 

3 

2 

Postal  violations _ 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

Forgery...  . . . . . 

f 

1 

1 

1 

Narcotics  violations . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Total  . . . 

10 

7 

17 

14 

13 

13 

31 

^67 

31 

20 

1 

14 

19 

30 

21 

22 

14 

168 

125 

Indictment  dismissed . . . . 

3 

2 

4 

11 

Acquitted . . 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

19 

Fending  trial: 

July  1,  1948.  . . 

V 

1 

June  30,  1956 . . 

V 

14 

Totals . . . 

' 

169 

169 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  to¬ 
morrow,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EFFECT  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  SPE1 
ING  AND  TAXATION  ON  PRESER¬ 
VATION  OF  OUR  BASIC  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  /^resident, 
this  intrusion  upon  the  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  Senate  is  rr/de  with  the 
greatest  personal  reluctahce.  Not  only 
do  I  regret  the  nature  of  the  subject 
which  I  propose  to  discuss,  but  also  I 
hesitate  to  distract  This  body  from  its 
considerations  of  £he  pending  business. 

Yet,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  con¬ 
cern  to  all  Americans  than  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  theT  basic  institutions  in  a 
sound  and  free  economic  climate;  and 
without  as?drance  of  this  protection,  all 
our  other/labors  are  in  vain.  Indeed,  it 
is  my  most  sincere  conviction  that  the 
whole  future  course  of  American  liberty 
residjd;  in  oun.  ultimate  decision  with 


respect  to  the  matter  of  governmental 
spending  and  taxation;  and  it  is  bur 
decision,  /nd  no  one  else’s  as  we  seel 
to  fulfill/he  confidence  of  the  170  million'' 
citizen?'  of  this  country  whom  we  have 
been/lected  to  serve. 

there  be  no  misunderstanding, 
either,  as  to  the  political  implications 
my  remarks.  There  are  none.  Just 
fas  I  campaigned  against  waste,  extrava¬ 
gance,  high  taxes,  unbalanced  budgets, 
and  deficit  spending  in  the  recent  Demo¬ 
cratic  administrations,  so  shall  I  also,  if 
necessary,  wage  a  battle  of  conscience 
and  conviction  against  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  in  this 
Republican  administration.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  we  have  no  double  standard  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  soundness.  What  is  bad  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  one  party  cannot 
possibly  be  good  under  the  leadership 
of  the  other. 

It  is,  of  course,  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
that  I  must  pass  such  a  judgment  upon 
my  own  party.  In  most  matters,  the  Re¬ 
publican  record  of  the  past  5  years 
has  been  exemplary.  With  little  excep¬ 
tion,  we  have  remained  true  to  the  prom¬ 
ises  and  pledges  made  in  1952.  Until 
quite  recently,  I  was  personally  satis¬ 
fied  that  this  administration  was  provid¬ 
ing  the  responsible  and  realistic  leader¬ 
ship  so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  domestic  economy  which,  in  turn, 


is  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  world 
peace. 

Now,  however,  I  am  not  so  sure.  A 
$71.8  billion  budget  not  only  shocks  me, 
\but  it  weakens  my  faith  in  the  constant 
surances  we  have  received  from  this 
administration  that  its  aim  was  to  cut 
spending,  balance  the  budget,  reduce  the 
national  debt,  cut  taxes — in  short,  to 
live  wHhin  our  means  and  allow  our  cit¬ 
izens  the  maximum  personal  benefits 
from  their  economic  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  Party  is 
pledged  by  Vrinciple  to  strengthen  the 
basic  economy  of  this  Nation  by  the 
achievement  onthese  aims.  To  do  other¬ 
wise  constitutes^  betrayal  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  trust.  Yet,  here  we  have  this  abom¬ 
inably  high  budget  request  which  is 
the  epitome  of  inconsistency,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  statementkmade  by  me,  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  m  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  and  by  ths  President  in 
1952. 

No  faithful  public  servant';- .whether  by 
personal  philosophy  or  through  fear  of 
voter  retaliation,  would  darervto  sub¬ 
scribe  to  such  a  breach  of  confidence.  I 
for  one,  have  always  feared  the*se  po¬ 
litical  spending  sprees  because  I  "'have 
never  believed  that  our  people  \foere 
fundamentally  receptive  to  the  idea  t>f 
government  by  bribe.  It  is  true  thali 
after  20  year?  of  New  Deal-Fair  Deal' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  com 'bill.  Reps.  CoAd,  Knutson,  and  McGovern  urged 
passage  of  corn  legislation,  and  cV^ticized  USpA  position  on  corn  and  price 
supports.  House  passed  Commerce  appropriation  bill. 


) 


L.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendments  H.R.  6700, Hhe  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1958  (pp.  4791-4816/.  Agreed  to  an  amendment 
by  Rep,  Gross  providing 'that  no  part  of  the  funds  may  , be  used  for  payment  of 
experts,  consultants,/Or  management  engineering  firms  for  the  performance  of 
organization  and  management  services  unless  such  services  are  specifically 
authorized  by  law  (pp.  4809-10).  / 

As  passed,  t&e  bill  provides  $25,000,000  for  forest  highways  and 
$3,250,000  for, Initial  preparations  for  the  1960  decennial  census  of  population, 
housing,  and  agriculture. 

The  Committee  report  on  the  bill  (see  Digest  60)  contains  the  following 
statements:  "The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  jstated  on  several  occasions  that 
this  is  one  of  the  programs  /forest  highways/  that  might  be  safely  curtailed. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  reduced  the  amount  proposed  in  the  budget  for 
1958'/..  "The  entire  budget  estimate  of  $310,000  /for  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Weather  Control/  has  been  eliminated  from  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
Committee  feels  that  final  reports  should  be  rendered  and  the  agency  corn- 


reports 

letely  liquidated  by  June  30,  1957." 


\ 


2 


11. 


2\  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  with  amendment  H.R.  4136,  to  extend  until  June  30,  1963y 
.the  operating  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  pp.  4816-. 


3.  FLOQD  CONTROL.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R. 
granting  the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Merrimack  River  fl< 
control  compact  (H.  Rept.  334).  p.  4828 


4.  LIVESTOCK.  Both  Houses  received  a  Calif.  Legislature  memorial  favo  ^flg  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  international  boun  iry  fence 
between  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  diseased  1 JL  ‘stock, 
p.  4829 


5.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Received  a  Minn.  Legislature  memorial 
ment  of  the  area ^redevelopment  bill  (S.  964).  p.  4829 


6.  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  Received  a  local  Penna.  citizens  petii  L<5n  urging  the  passage 
of  legislation  to  require  compulsory  humane  slaughter  o.  animals  in  slaughter¬ 
houses  in  the  U.S.  p.'S'4829 


SENATE 


ring  the  enact- 


( 


7.  CORN. 


zfr  debate  on  S. 


1771,  to  provide  for  a  1957  corn  base  acreage  of 


51  million  acres,  require  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve  program  of 
conservation  reserve  of  an  acreage  equal  to  157,  of  the  com  base  acreage  for 
those  entering  the  program,  raise  the  1957  support  level  for  corn  outside  the 
commercial  area  to  82%7>  of  the  commercial  level,  repeal  the  law  requiring 
70%  supports  for  corn  outside  the  commercial  area  if  noncompliers  were  sup»" 
ported,  and  require  a  study  and  report  on  a  feed  grain  program  for  1958  from 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  June  1,  1957.  (pp.  4763-88). 

Sen.  Curtis  discussed  new  uses  for  agricultural  products  developed 
through  research  and  inserted  a  biographical  sketch  of  th$  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Products,  a  list  of 
the  task  groups  working  with  it,  and  a  speech  by  Chairman  Welsh  (pp.  4763-9). 
Sen.  Humphrey  discussed  provisions  of  the  bill  and  its  effects  with  other 
Senators,  and  inserted  articles  and  letters  on  the  bill  (pp.  4769-83) , (4784-8) . 


8.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Neubergey' chided  Sen.  GoldwateAfor  criticizing  the  budget 
while  he  supported  the  upper  Colorado  River  project\  and  stated:  "Economy 
speeches  should  be  directed  to  budget  cuts  or  economises  in  a  Senator's  own 
State  or  region."  p.  4783 


9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen./Neuberger  Inserted  an  article,  "Public  Versus  Private 
Power  Battles  Shaping  Up  for  1958.”  pp.  4783-4 


10. 


EXPENDITURES.  Seiyi  Byrd  inserted  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential/Federal  Expenditures  on  Federal  employment  and  pay  for  Feb. 


. 


\ 


1957.  pp.  4746-9 

/  \ 

LANDS.  Both/Houses  received  from  the  Interior  Department  a  proposed\bill  "To 

facilitate/the  administration  of  public  lands";  to  the  Interior  and  insular 

Affairs  Committees,  pp.  4744,  4828 

Seji.  Humphrey  inserted  a  letter  from  Minn.  Conservation  Commission^ 

Selke  hrging  his  support  of  H.R.  3121,  permitting  conveyance  of  lands  to 

/s  for  recreational  purposes,  p.  4745 


Stat< 


12.  PL/ 


RESEARCH.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  Minn.  Legislature  resolution  urging 
enlarged  program  of  rust  control  and  plant  research,  p.  4745 
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•.After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr 
Blakley,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr. 
Carlso^i,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
•  Cha vez\  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dirksen),  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Dworshak, 
Mr.  Flanders,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mi\  Green,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
Hickenloopbr,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Ives, 
Mr.  Jackson, 'Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Knowland,  MX  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Malone,  Mr.  M\nsfield,  Mr.  Martin  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Martii^  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Potter, 
Mr.  Revercomb,  Mr.  ^Tussell,  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  Mr.  Schoepi^l,  Mr.  Smathers, 
'Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr-  Thye,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Young  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  iheir  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  A  quorujm  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Under  the  rule,  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  automatically  come  before 
the  Senate  until  2  o’clock.  If  there  be 
no  objection,  however,  the  Chair 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  1 
at  this  time.  Is  there  objection? 

Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Chair  lays 
fore  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busines: 


CORN  BASE  ACREAGE  FOR  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1771)  to  provide  for  a  1957 
corn  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  to  increase  the  corn  acre¬ 
age,  has  a  great  deal  of  support  through¬ 
out  the  Corn  Belt. 

However,  the  point  I  wish  to  stress  is 
that  not  only  among  corn  farmers  but 
among  farmers  of  all  types  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  have  the  right  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  plant  more.  Farmers  wish 
to  raise  more  of  every  commodity.  It 
matters  not  whether  we  are  talking  about 
cotton  or  corn  or  wheat  or  some  other 
farm,  crop,  the  desire  to  produce  more 
is  there.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  desire. 
Everyone  likes  to  succeed  in  his  business. 
He  likes  to  increase  his  production.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  farmer  today  is  faced  with 
the  obligation  to  pay  such  heavy  costs 
of  operation  that  he  is  compelled  to  pro¬ 
duce  everything  he  can  in  order  to  stay 
in  business  and  remain  solvent. 

NEW  USES  AND  NEW  MARKETS  FOR  FARM 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  believe 
the  time  is  not  only  here  but  perhaps 
past  due  when  we  must  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  new  uses  and  new  markets  for 
the  products  of  our  farms. 

There  has  been  considerable  agri¬ 
cultural  research  in  recent  years.  By 
and  large  the  bulk  of  that  research  has 
been  focused  on  how  to  produce  more. 
The  talent  in  our  scientific  world  has 
been  called  upon  to  help  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  an 
equal  amount  of  talent — yes;  more 
talent — must  be  put  to  work  to  find  new 
uses  for  our  agricultural  products.  We 
are  plagued  not  only  with  surpluses,  but 


;  we  face  continuing  surpluses.  I  realize 
\  that  there  are  those  in  Washington  who, 
I  with  the  best  of  intentions — and  I  re- 
j  spect  their  opinion — have  the  feeling 
that  the  problem  of  surpluses  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  solved,  and  that  once 
it  is  solved  it  is  solved  for  all  time  to 
come.  While  I  respect  their  opinion,  I 
do  not  share  it. 

I  believe  that  we  have  not  yet  scratch¬ 
ed  the  surfacte  of  our  productive  capac¬ 
ity.  New  methods,  improved  machinery, 
better  use  of  the  soil,  and  better  ferti¬ 
lizer  make  it  possible  for  American  agri¬ 
culture  to  produce  far  beyond  what  is 
needed  for  human  and  animal  food. 

Yet  as  we  continue  to  produce  sur¬ 
pluses  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
our  efforts  up  to  date  to  control  them 
have  not  met  with  any  great  degree  of 
success.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  goes  into  a  commercial  corn  area 
and  compels  a  fanner  to  reduce  his  pro¬ 
ducing  acres  very  drastically.  Then  off 
in  some  far  remote  place,  a  farmer  who 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  plant  all 
the  cotton  he  wants  to  plant,  plants  corn. 
So  the  surplus  of  corn  that  we  tried  to 
prevent  in  one  place  springs  up  in 
another  place. 

The  western  area  of  my  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska  produces  a  very  fine  quality  of 
wheat.  It  is  an  area  intended  for  the 
aising  of  the  finest  wheat.  Yet  when 
he  farmers  there  are  forced  to  reduce 
their  wheat  acreage,  it  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  surpluses.  Someone  in  a  far- 
removed  place,  because  he  cannot  plant 
as  much  corn  as  he  wants  to  plant,  plants 
a  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  the  surplus 
problem  remains  unaffected. 

We  reduce  the  corn  acreage  only  to 
invite  a  greater  production  of  sorghums 
of  all  kinds. 

The  surplus  problem  has  not  been 
solved  by  controlled  acreage.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  system  of  paying  farm¬ 
ers  to  take  land  out  of  production  will 
solve  the  problem.  If  that  be  true,  I 
predict  it  will  take  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  year  after  year,  indeed  it  will 
take  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  money 
than  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will 
choose  to  pay.  I  say  that  because  if  we 
are  materially  to  reduce  surpluses  by 
taking  land  out  of  production,  we  will 
have  to  pay  enough  to  take  out  the  very 
best  producing  land,  and  we  will  have  to 
take  out  millions  of  acres.  At  the  best, 
such  a  system  is  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  surpluses  only  to  the  extent  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made.  When  they  are 
discontinued,  the  problem  reappears. 

With  those  considerations  in  mind,  I 
have  directed  my  attention  for  some 
time  to  a  program  of  using  the  products 
of  our  farms  in  industry.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  unlimited,  but  such  activi¬ 
ties  are  in  the  nature  of  infant  indus¬ 
tries.  They  are  entitled  not  only  to  en¬ 
couragement,  but  to  help.  Throughout 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  some  of  the 
greatest  industries  have  been  developed 
because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  took  cognizance  of  the  need  for 
such  industries,  and  adopted  policies  and 
procedures  which  enabled  them  to  evolve. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  estab¬ 
lished  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  In¬ 
creased  Industrial  Uses  of  Agricultural 


Products.  There  are  five  members  of  the 
Commission,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  whose  nominations  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  duty  of 
the  Commission,  as  prescribed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  is  “to  prepare  and  present  to  Con¬ 
gress,  not  later  than  June  15,  1957,  the 
necessary  recommendations  which  in  its 
opinion  will  bring  about  the  greatest 
practical  use  for  industrial  purposes  of 
agricultural  products  not  needed  for  hu¬ 
man  or  animal  consumption,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  rubber,  industrial  alcohol,  motor 
fuels,  plastics,  and  other  products.” 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  any  one  of  the  uses;  but  in 
passing  I  may  say  that  at  present  in  the 
United  States  more  synthetic  rubber  is 
being  used  than  natural  rubber.  During 
World  War  H  synthetic  rubber  made 
from  agricultural  products  was  put  to  ex¬ 
tensive  use.  Today  that  is  not  being 
done;  instead,  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  in  an  attempt  to 
control  surpluses.  The  surpluses  are 
still  mounting,  and  more  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  being  paid  for  storage.  Money  is 
being  lost  because  of  the  deterioration  of 
grain,  and  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
paid  in  order  to  subsidize  exports. 

Is  it  not  time  that  our  attention  was 
turned  to  a  permanent  solution?  I  do 
not  suggest  that  expenditures  be  in¬ 
creased;  I  suggest  that  certain  expendi¬ 
tures  be  changed,  and  that  a  paft  of  the 
money  be  used  to  develop  and  assist  in¬ 
fant  industries,  that  is,  industries  which 
are  interested  in  following  the  line  of 
production  I  have  suggested.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  planned  so  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  done  under  our  system  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  Commission  on  Increased  Indus¬ 
trial  Use  of  Agricultural  Products  is  a 
temporary  body,  and  will  cease  to  exist 
after  June  15.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  are: 

Mr.  James  Leroy  Welsh,  of  Omaha, 
chairman.  Mr.  Welsh  is  a  grain  dealer 
and  a  nationally  known  farm  leader  in 
the  field  of  chemurgy. 

Dr.  Karl  D.  Butler,  farm  counselor  for 
the  Avco  Corp. 

Mr.  George  H.  Coppers,  president  of 
the  National  Biscuit  Co. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Sayre,  manager  of  Delta 
and  Pine  Land  Co. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  dean  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Farm  Journal,  and  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  agriculturist. 

These  able,  open-minded,  and  devoted 
men  has  been  engaged  vigorously  during 
the  past  several  months  in  fulfilling  their 
assignment. 

I  might  mention  also  that  Dr.  G.  E. 
Hilbert  is  the  research  director,  and 
that  Dr.  S.  R.  Hoover  is  his  assistant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  and  also 
the  executive  director  of  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Mr.  James  Leroy  Welsh,  Chairman 

Mr.  Welsh  was  born  December  1889,  at 
Prairie  Home,  Nebr.  He  is  president  of  But- 
ler-Welsh  Grain  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  is 
active  in  all  programs  to  advance  the  sound 
economy  of  the  State.  He  is  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  South-West  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Mid-West  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Kansas  City,  Union  Stock 
Yards  of  Omaha,  Omaha  National  Bank, 
Mutual  Benefit,  Health  and  Accident  Asso¬ 
ciation;  former  president  of  the  National 
Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  Association,  and  of 
the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  leader  for 
many  years  in  support  of  research  on  indus¬ 
trial  use  of  farm  products,  the  activity  to 
which  he  has  given  unstintingly  of  his  serv¬ 
ices.  He  has  rendered  distinguished  service 
as  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Karl  D.  Butler 

Dr.  Butler  was  born  in  Douglas,  Ariz.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1910,  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  master  of  science  degree  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  studied  further  at 
Iowa  State  College  and  Cornell.  He  received 
his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  plant 
science  from  the  latter  in  1940.  He  carried 
out  research  in  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  of  USDA  during  his 
graduate  training  and  in  1943  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  research  in  agricultural 
chemistry  of  the  Co-op  Grange  League  Fed¬ 
eration  Exchange,  Inc.  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  in 
Washington  1947-50  and  since  then  has  been 
farm  counselor  for  the  AVCO  Corp.1 

Dr.  Butler’s  extensive  background  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  his  valuable  work  with  farm  co¬ 
operatives  and  in  industry  have  fitted  him 
excellently  for  this  service  with  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  George  H.  Coppers 

Mr.  Coppers  was  born  November  29,  1902, 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  student  at 
Pace  Institute  of  Accountancy  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  finish¬ 
ing  with  an  bachelor  of  laws  cum  laude  and 
attended  Fordham  University  in  1929.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  State 
in  1930.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co.  in  1920.  His  successive 
promotions  with  this  company  included  the 
positions  of  clerk,  accountant,  law  clerk,  as¬ 
sistant  general  counsel,  general  counsel,  pres¬ 
ident  and  director  (since  1945).  He  is  di¬ 
rector  and  trustee  of  numerous  corpora¬ 
tions  and  has  served  ably  in  many  chari¬ 
table  and  civic  endeavors.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  New 
York  State,  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  and  the  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers,  a  governor  of  the  American  Ba¬ 
kers  Association  and  director  of  the  Society 
of  Business  Advisory  Professions,  Inc. 

Mr.  Coppers  brings  to  the  Commission  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  food  industry 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  American  business. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Sayre 

Dr.  Sayre  is  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.,  large  growers 
of  cotton  at  Scott,  Miss.  He  was  born  at 
Chrisman,  Ill.,  may  1914.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  doctor  of  philosophy  in  agricul¬ 
tural  economics  from  Harvard  University. 
Before  becoming  affiliated  with  the  Delta 
&  Pine  Land  Co.,  Dr.  Sayre  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  positions:  farm  management  special- 


1  Dr.  Butler  has  been  active  in  various  farm 
organizations  and  serves  as  Secretary  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Animal  Agriculture. 


1st,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Delta  branch  station,  Stone- 
ville,  Miss.;  research  director,  Delta  Council, 
Stoneville,  Miss.;  and  head  of  cotton  divi¬ 
sion,  BPISAE,  Beltsville,  Md.  He  is  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  affairs  related  to  cotton  production, 
is  chairman  of  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  is  chairman  of  the  council’s  cotton 
quality  research  committee.  Through  his 
work  with  these  committees  and  in  other 
ways  he  has  continued  to  maintain  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  cotton  research. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  cotton  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  advisory  committee  for  several  years 
and  is  now  on  the  agricultural  research  pol¬ 
icy  committee  of  the  USDA.  Dr.  Sayre’s 
combination  of  science,  economics,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  agriculture  is  almost  uni¬ 
que,  and  has  been  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Commission. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch 

Dr.  Welch  was  born  in  Winfield,  Tex.,  on 
August  1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi,  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  received  his  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  agricultural  economics  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  has  held  successively  im¬ 
portant  positions  as  educator,  economist, 
and  administrator.  After  serving  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociol¬ 
ogy  at  Mississippi  State  College,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  the  school  of  agriculture  in 
1946  and  director  of  the  experiment  station 
in  1948.  Dr.  Welch  went  to  Kentucky  in 
1951  and  is  at  present  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  the  Experiment  Station  .in 
Lexington.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland  and  a  number  of 
corporations.  Dr.  Welch  served  as  chairman 
bf  the  central  steering  committee  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Technical  Committee, 
the  Editorial  Council  of  the  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  and  has  been  economic  adviser 
to  the  National  Cotton  Council.  Dr.  Welch 
contirbuted  his  keen  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  and  his  understanding  of  the 
economics  of  farm  problems  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  problems. 

Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen,  Executive  Director 

Mr.  McMillen  was  born  January  27,  1893,  in 
Ada,  Ohio.  He  studied  at  Ohio  Northern 
University,  which  conferred  upon  him  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  in  1940.  He  was  a 
reporter  with  the  Cincinnati  Post  in  1912; 
owner  of  the  Covington  Republican  1914r-18; 
farmed  in  Hardin  County,  Ohio,  1918-22; 
associate  editor  of  the  Country  Home  (for¬ 
merly  Farm  and  Fireside)  1922-34;  editor 
1934-37,  editorial  director  1937-39;  editor- 
in-chief  of  Farm  Journal,  1939-55;  and  has 
been  vice  president  and  director  of  Farm 
Journal,  Inc.,  since  1955.  He  is  director  of 
major  corporations  and  has  led  the  Council 
for  Agricultural  and  Chemurgic  Research 
(formerly  the  National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council)  for  over  20  years.  He  is  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Editors  and  has  been  given  special  citations 
from  National  4-H  Clubs  and  the  Future 
Farmers  Association  for  his  keen  interest  and 
service  to  youth.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Rural  Scouting  Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  director  of  the  Audubon 
Society. 

Mr.  McMillen  has  truly  been  a  missionary 
in  the  cause  of  agricultural  research,  par- 
ticuraly  that  aimed  at  extending  industrial 
uses  for  farm  products.  His  keen  knoweldge 
of  the  subject  and  his  noted  gift  as  a  writer 
have  been  a  key  part  in  the  studies  of  the 
Commission  and  the  report  which  it  is  pre¬ 
paring. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  since  its 
appointment  in  July  1956,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  held  more  than  20  meetings.  It 
has  met  with  President  Eisenhower,  with 


Members  of  Congress,  with  top  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense, 
and  with  representatives  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  land  grant  colleges,  and  the 
agricultural  processing  industries. 

The  Commission  has  solicited  sugges¬ 
tions  and  has  sought  counsel  from  va¬ 
rious  groups  concerning  the  expanded 
industrial  use  of  agricultural  products. 
The  Commission  has  been  interested  in 
obtaining  information  on,  first,  incen¬ 
tives  which  would  encourage  industry  to 
undertake  greater  research  and  intensi¬ 
fied  developmental  work  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  products;  second,  in  devel¬ 
opments  which  are  worthy  of  trial  com¬ 
mercialization — that  is,  developments 
which  need  to  be  translated  from  the 
laboratory  to  a  commercial  scale;  and 
third,  areas  of  research  which  need  to  be 
attacked  to  develop  new  outlets  for  the 
products  of  agriculture. 

Sixteen  task  groups  were  set  up  by  the 
Commission  to  develop  and  appraise 
ideas  for  the  Commission  to  consider. 
The  groups  were  organized  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  leading  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  representatives  in  the  various 
fields.  Some  of  the  task  groups  have 
been  built  around  commodities,  such  as 
cotton,  hides,  skins,  wool  and  mohair, 
«dairy  products,  poultry  products,  sugar, 
white  potatoes,  and  other  commodities. 

Three  distinct  groups  were  concerned 
with  different  industrial  phases  of  grain 
consumption.  One  was  confined  to  the 
wet  milling  of  corn  and  sorghum,  of 
which  starch  and  corn  sugar  are  the 
basic  products.  Another  group  worked 
upon  industrial  uses  for  grain  other  than 
alcohol.  A  third  group  dealt  with  the 
various  uses  for  industrial  alcohol  made 
from  grain. 

Other  task  groups  were  built  around 
products  produced  from  agricultural 
commodities.  For  example,  one  group 
dealt  with  oilseeds  and  animal  fats,  with 
soybean,  linseed,  cottonseed,  and  other 
vegetable  oils,  and  with  lard,  tallow,  and 
inedible  fats,  all  of  which  frequently 
compete  in  the  same  market. 

A  task  group  on  new  crops  was  also 
set  up.  This  task  group  gave  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  new  crops 
which  would  be  noncompetitive  with 
crops  already  being  produced  in  this 
country  and  which  could  be  grown  on 
acres  taken  out  of  production  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  surplus  problem.  Castor 
bean,  safflower  seed,  and  timber  bamboo 
have  great  promise  as  replacement 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  literally  thousands  of 
plants  can  be  grown  on  this  earth.  Yet 
we  continue  to  confine  our  production 
to  the  relatively  small  number  of  crops 
which  are  used  for  food.  We  need  to 
produce  the  crops  which  can  be  used  to 
fill  industrial  needs.  We  need  greater 
production  in  .that  area. 

The  16  task  groups  have  called  to  their 
service  a  large  number  of  outstanding 
and  distinguished  persons  to  assist  in 
their  work.  Each  task  group  was 
headed  by  an  able  and  devoted  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  task  groups  on  industrial  uses. 
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which  includes  the  names  of  the  persons 
serving,  as  well  as  a  brief  identification 
of  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Task  Group  on  Agricultural  Residues 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Whistler,  chairman,  assistant 
head,  department  of  biochemistry,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Mr.  Harold  J.  Anderson,  president,  An¬ 
derson  Truck  Terminal,  Maumee,  Ohio;  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Atchison,  vice  president,  Parsons 
&  Whittemore,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  R.  P.  Burns  (alternate — Mr.  E. 

R.  Carpenter),  vice  president  in  charge  of 
production,  Weston  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Terre 
Haute.  Ind.;  Mr.  Oliver  W.  Cass,  assistant 
laboratory  manager,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  H.  R. 
Duffy,  vice  president,  manager,  head,  chemi¬ 
cal  division,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  345  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Dutton,  head,  forage  and  agricultural  res¬ 
idues  section,  Northern  Utilization  Research 
and  Development  Division,  1815  North  Uni¬ 
versity  Street,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Mr.  Charles  Gray, 
manager.  Insulation  Board  Institute,  111 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr. 
John  MacMillan,  president,  Cargill,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  M.  W.  Swaim,  first  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Alton  Box 
Board  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Corn  Wet-Milling  Task  Group 

Mr.  Floyd  J.  Hoskins,  chairman,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  treasurer.  Corn  In¬ 
dustries  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  James  W.  Evans,  director  of  research, 
American  Maize -Products  Co.,  Roby,  Ind.; 
Mr.  Prank  K.  Greenwall,  president,  National 
Starch  Products,  Inc.,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  R.  M.  Hixon,  dean,  Grad¬ 
uate  School,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa; 
Mr.  Norman  F.  Kennedy,  director  of  research. 
Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
270  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Ruark,  vice  president,  research,  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Senti,  head, 
cereal  crops  section,  Northern  Utilization  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Division,  USDA, 
1815  North  University  Street,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Widmer,  president,  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd., 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  Task  Group 

Dr.  M.  Earl  Heard,  chairman;  vice  president 
in  charge  of  research,  West  Point  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Shawmut,  Ala.;  Mr.  William  Rhea 
Blake,  executive  vice  president,  National 
Cotton  Council,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Fisher,  director,  Southern  Utilization  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Division,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.;  Mr.  Otto  Goedecke,  president,  Otto 
Goedecke  Co.,  Halletsville,  Tex.;  Mr.  Russell 
Kennedy,  Calcot,  Ltd.,  Bakersfield,  Calif.; 
Mr.  Walter  Regnery,  Joanna  Mills,  Joanna, 

S.  C. 

Industrial  Alcohol  From  Grain  Task  Group 

Dr.  R.  T.  Milner,  chairman,  head,  depart¬ 
ment  of  food  technology,  213  Mumford  Hall, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.;  Dr.  James 
Faucett,  director  of  manufacturing  and  engi¬ 
neering,  Takamine  Division,  Miles  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Mr.  J.  L.  Gunson, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Publicker  Industries, 
1429  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr. 
Julius  Hendel  (retired,  Cargill,  Inc.),  Suite 
309,  1750  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Mr.  Cecil  A.  Johnson  (lawyer),  1210 
Douglas  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Mr.  John  Liv¬ 
ingston  (consultant,  chemical  industries), 
P.  O.  Box  E,  Manhasset,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Ed.  S. 
Monohan,  president,  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc., 
26  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mr. 
William  B.  Plummer  (consultant),  60  East 


42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  James  A. 
Reid,  director  of  research,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Corp.,  Bartlesville,  Okla.;  Mr.  George  W. 
Rigby  E.  I-  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Inc., 
Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Dr. 
Carl  E.  Rist,  assistant  director,  Northern 
Utilization  Research  and  Development  Divi¬ 
sion,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Mr.  Earl  D.  Unger,  Joseph 
E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Industrial  Uses  for  Grain  (Other  Than 
Alcohol)  Task  Group 
Mr.  T.  S.  Carswell,  chairman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Commercial  Solvents  Corp.,  260  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bonyun,  vice  president,  sales,  Publicker  In¬ 
dustries,  1429  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Dr.  R.  E.  Chaddock,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Dr.  Homer  R.  Duffey,  vice  president. 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Ill.;  Mr.  R.  E.  Fiedler, 
development  department  manager,  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co., 
700  Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Dr.  W.  Dayton  Maclay,  director.  Northern 
Utilization  Research  &  Development  Divi¬ 
sion,  USDA,  1815  North  University  Street, 
Peoria,  Ill.;  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Manley,  managing 
director  of  research,  General  Mills,  Inc.,  400 
Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Mr.  Erwin  A.  Olson,  administrative  vice 
president,  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.,  700 
Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Prochaska,  vice  president.  Grain 
Processing  Corp.,  Muscatine,  Iowa;  Mr.  Willis 
'  G.  Sullivan,  president,  Charles  A.  Krause 
Milling  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Taylor,  administrator,  Oregon  Wheat  Com¬ 
mission,  United  States  National  Bond  Build¬ 
ing,  Pendleton,  Oreg.;  Dr.  E.  R.  Weyer,  assist¬ 
ant  to  vice  president,  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co., 
Inc.,  11  Bartlett  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr. 
D.  E.  Wilcox,  Huron  Milling  Division,  Her¬ 
cules  Powder  Co.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Dairy  Products  Task  Group 
Dr.  Byron  H.  Webb,  chairman,  director  of 
research.  National  Dairy  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  Oakdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  B.  W.  Fairbanks,  director,  American  Dry 
Milk  Institute,  Inc.,  221  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Dr.  E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  executive 
secretary.  National  Cheese  Institute,  Inc.,  110 
North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dr.  T.  D. 
Harman,  assistant  professor,  department  of 
dairy  technology,  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  Claude  Harper,,  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor,  butter  quality  control,  Beatrice  Foods 
Co.,  1526  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Mr.  E.  J.  Mather  (retired),  director,  Southern 
Dairies,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  E.  M.  Norton, 
executive  secretary.  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  H.  K.  Salz- 
berg,  chemical  division,  Borden  Co.,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  R.  S.  Waltz,  president.  Con¬ 
solidated  Dairy  Products  Co.,  635  Elliott  Ave¬ 
nue  West,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Mr.  K.  W.  Ward, 
president,  western  condensing  division,  Fore¬ 
most  Dairies,  Inc.,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Dr.  P.  A. 
Wells,  director,  Eastern  Utilization  Research 
and  Development  Division,  USDA,  600  East 
Mermaid  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  Don  H. 
Williams,  technical  director.  International 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  1105 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Task  Group  on  Forest  Products 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Dunn,  chairman,  technical 
director  of  forestry,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Bescher,  assistant  to  general  manager,  wood 
preserving  division,  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Mr.  Harold  R.  Evans,  executive  director. 
Plywood  Research  Foundation,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Dr.  J.  A.  Hall,  director.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.;  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrar, 
acting  dean.  School  of  Forestry,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  Durham,  N.  C.;  Mr.  Clark  C.  Heritage, 
consulting  engineer,  Jones  Building,  Tacoma, 
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Wash.;  Mr.  Harley  Langdale,  Jr.,  president, 
the  Langdale  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  980,  Val¬ 
dosta,  Ga.;  Mr.  S.  M.  Nickey,  Jr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Nickey  Bros.,  Inc.,  2700  Summer  Ave¬ 
nue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Tree  Nuts  Task 
Group 

Mr.  H.  C.  Diehl,  chairman,  director,  and 
secretary,  the  Refrigeration  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  12  North  Meade  Avenue,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Mr.  Willard  E.  Baier,  manager, 
research  department,  Sunkist  Growers,  616 
East  Sunkist  Street,  Ontario,  Calif.;  Mr. 
Joe  Cannon,  Jr.,  past  president,  Federated 
Pecan  Growers’  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Cordele,  Ga.;  Mr.  LeRoy  Childs,  pres¬ 
ident,  Apple  Growers  Association,  Hood  River, 
Oreg.;  Dr.  M.  J.  Copley,  director.  Western 
Utilization  Research  and  Development  Divi¬ 
sion,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  800  Buchanan  Street,  Albany,  Calif.; 
Mr.  Joffre  C,  David,  general  manager,  Florida 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  Orlando. 
Fla.;  Mr.  Maurice  Doan,  secretary,  Michigan 
Bean  Shippers  Association,  Eddy  Building, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Mr.  Carlos  A.  Greenleaf’ 
associate  director  of  research,  National  Can- 
ners  Association.  1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Walter  K.  Hines,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  2902 
Hamilton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Mr.  F.  Gil¬ 
bert  Lamb,  president,  National  Association 
of  Frozen  Food  Packers  (also  president, 
Lamb-Weston,  Inc.,  Weston,  Oreg.),  1415  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  Arthur 
N.  Prater,  president,  Gentry  division.  Con¬ 
solidated  Foods  Corp.,  837  North  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mr.  A.  J.  Rogers, 
general  manager,  Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  709- 
715  East  Front  Street,  Traverse  City,  Mich.; 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Rutledge  (alternate.  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  Steele) ,  general  manager,  Florida  Citrus 
Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Mr.  D.  M.  Swarthout, 
director  of  research,  Diamond  Walnut  Grow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Mr.  A.  E.  Thorpe, 
executive  vice  president.  Dried  Fruit  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  California,  1  Drumm  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Hides,  Skins,  and  Animal  Byproducts 
Task  Group 

Mr.  R.  H.  Richards,  chairman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  International  Shoe  Co.,  1509  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  Don  C.  Col¬ 
lins  (alternate,  Mr.  Radford  Hall),  presi¬ 
dent,  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kit  Carson,  Colo.;  Dr.  V.  Conquest, 
vice  president.  Research  Division,  Armour  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr.  R.  D.  Cottam,  assistant 
to  general  sales  manager,  A.  C.  Lawrence 
Leather  Co.,  Sawyer  Street,  Peabody,  Mass.; 
Mr.  Merle  A.  Delph,  president,  M.  A.  Delph 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mr.  Edward  J.  Gesick, 
vice  president  and  secretary.  Southwest  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  8500  Culebra  Road,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mann,  Head, 
Leather  Section  Headquarters,  Quarter¬ 
master  Research  and  Development  Command, 
Natick,  Mass.;  Dr.  Joseph  Naghski,  Head, 
Hides.  Leather,  and  Tanning  Materials  Sec¬ 
tion,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Eastern  Utilization  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Division,  600  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Dr.  Fred  O'Flaherty,  direc¬ 
tor,  Tanners’  Council  Research  Laboratory, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Mr.  Julius  G.  Schnitzer,  Director,  Leather, 
Shoes,  and  Allied  Products  Division,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration,  room 
4524.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Code  164,  Extension  3585. 

New  and  Special  Crops  Task  Group 
Dr.  R.  D.  Lewis,  chairman,  director,  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College 
Station,  Tex.:  Dr.  C.  E.  Claasen,  president. 
Pacific  Oilseeds  Co.,  97  West  Main  Street, 
Woodland,  Calif.;  Dr.  Henry  L.  Cox,  6910 
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Oglesby  Avenue,  Chicago  49,  HI.;  Dr.  C.  O. 
Erlanson,  head,  Plant  Introduction  Section, 
Plant  Industry  Station,  ARS,  USDA,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.;  Dr.  Quentin  Jones,  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction  Section,  Plant  Industry  Station, 
ARS,  USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.;  Dr.  H.  H.  Kramer, 
professor  of  agronomy  and  genetics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agronomy,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.;  Dr.  H.  B.  MacPhillamy,  CIBA, 
Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.,  Summit,  N.  J.; 
Dr.  A.  H.  Moseman,  associate  director,  agri¬ 
culture  division,  Rockefeller  Foundation,  49 
West  49th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Floyd 

L.  Winter,  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Dr.  Ivan  A.  Wolff,  Cereal  Crops 
Section,  Northern  Utilization  Research  and 
Development  Division,  USDA,  1815  North 
University  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Task  Group  on  Oilseed  and  Animal  Fats 
Mr.  James  C.  Konen,  chairman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research,  Archer-Daniels- 
Midland  Co,,  700  Investors  Building,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.;  Dr.  Waldo  C.  Ault,  head,  ani¬ 
mal  fats  section.  Eastern  Utilization  Research 
and  Development  Division,  600  East  Mermaid 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  Harry  S.  Baker, 
president,  National  Cottonseed  Processors  As¬ 
sociation,  Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Fresno, 
Calif.;  Mr.  Marshall  Ballard,  Jr.,  president, 
American  Tung  Oil  Association,  Lumberton, 
Miss.;  Mr.  Don  S.  Bolley,  technical  director. 
Baker  Castor  Oil  Co.,  40  Avenue  A,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.;  Mr.  John  J.  Hamel,  Jr.,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  National  Renderers  Association,  30 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley  Hardenburgh,  president,  American  Meat 
Institute,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Mr.  Willard  Lighter,  vice  president, 
chemurgy  division,  Glidden  Co.,  1825  North 
Laramie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr.  George  L. 
Prichard,  National  Flaxseed  Processors  As¬ 
sociation  (executive  secretary),  National  Soy¬ 
bean  Processors  Association  (Washington 
representative),  1017  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Reagan, 
general  counsel.  Southwestern  Peanut 
Shellers  Association,  3840  Greenbrier,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Robinson,  director  of 
laboratories,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr. 
Robert  Van  Tuyle,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
manufacturing  and  research,  Emery  Indus¬ 
tries,  4300  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Poultry  Products  Task  Group 
Dr.  Cliff  D.  Carpenter,  chairman,  president, 
Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries,  221 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Alp,  commodity  director,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Mr.  Max  Balias,  president,  Balias 
Egg  Products  Corp.,  71  Hudson  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  R.  M.  Bethke,  vice  president, 
Ralston  Purina  Co.,  835  South  Eighth  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dr.  A.  Wade  Brant,  head. 
Poultry  Section,  Animal  and  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  Research  Branch,  USDA,  Beltsville, 
Md.;  Mr.  C.  O.  Cummings,  manager,  by¬ 
products  division,  J.  D.  Jewell,  Inc.,  322  Maple 
Street,  Gainesville,  Ga.;  Dr.  E.  M.  Funk,  head, 
poultry  department,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.;  Dr.  M.  F.  Gunderson,  director 
of  research  and  quality  control  for  frozen 
foods,  C.  A.  Swanson  &  Sons,  1202  Douglas 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Dr.  John  Hammond, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  research,  O.  A. 
Newton  &  Sons  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Dr.  Carl 
H.  Koonz,  associate  director  of  research,  Swift 
&  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dr. 
Hans  Lineweaver,  Head,  Poultry  Products 
Section,  Western  Utilization  Research  and 
Development  Division,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  800  Buchanan  Avenue, 
Albany,  Calif.;.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Priebe,  Jr., 
Kraft  Foods  Co.,  500  North  Pestigo  Court, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr.  Vic  Pringle,  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  Rockingham  Poultry  Marketing  Cooper¬ 
ative,  Inc.,  Broadway,  Va.;  Mr.  A.  Barde 
Rogers,  Armour  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Dr.  Harry  M.  Slosberg,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  Henningsen,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Avenue, 


New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  George  F.  Stewart,  head, 
poultry  department,  University  of  California, 
Davis,  Calif.;  Dr.  Harry  W.  Titus,  technical 
counselor.  Limestone  Products,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Rice  Task  Group 

Mr.  Marshall  Leahy,  cochairman,  vice 
president.  Farmers  Rice  Growers  Coopera¬ 
tive,  1258  Russ  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Mr.  W.  M.  Reid,  cochairman,  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Rice  Millers’  Association,  1308  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.;  Dr.  Aaron  A.  Altschul,  Southern 
Utilization  Research  and  Development  Divi¬ 
sion,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  2100  Robert  E.  Lee  Boulevard,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.;  Mr.  L.  C.  Carter,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Arkansas  Rice  Growers’  Association, 
Stuttgart,  Ark.;  Mr.  R.  E.  Derby,  president, 
Converted  Rice,  Inc.,  box  1752,  Houston, 
Tex.;  Mr.  W.  J.  Duffy,  Jr.,  rice  grower  (mem¬ 
ber,  Rice  Growers'  Association  of  Califor¬ 
nia),  Woodland,  Calif.;  Mr.  James  P.  Gaines, 
the  Rice  Millers’  Association,  1308  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Mr.  Glen  R.  Harris,  rice  grower  (member, 
Rice  Growers’  Association  of  California) , 
Richvale,  Calif.;  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Hemmer, 
president.  River  Brand  Rice  Mills,  Inc.,  box 
2636,  Houston,  Tex.;  Dr.  George  Kohler, 
Western  Utilization  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  800  Buchanan  Street,  Albany, 
Calif.;  Mr.  L.  A.  Villeret,  president,  Comet 
Rice  Mills,  Houston,  Tex. 


Sugar  Task  Group 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Greene,  chairman,  National 
Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr. 
H.  Malcolm  Baldridge,  vice  president  and 
counsel,  the  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Re¬ 
finers  Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Harry  Clark, 
chairman,  Beet  Sugar  Industry  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  Greeley, 'Colo.;  Mr.  Josiah  Ferris,  Jr., 
fourth  vice  president,  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  Union  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  John  Hickson,  assistant 
scientific  director.  Sugar  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  I lie.,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Hungerford.  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  chemical  control,  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Sugar  Co.,  Sugar  Building,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Mr.  Victor  L.  Johnson,  vice  president,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  120  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  George  O.  Kohler,  head, 
field  crops  utilization  section,  Western  Utili¬ 
zation  Research  and  Development  Division, 
800  Buchanan  Street,  Albany,  Calif.;  Dr. 
George  P.  Meade,  Gramercy,  La.;  Mr.  Slator 

M.  Miller,  vice  president,  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters’  Association,  723  Investment  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Robert  H.  Shields, 
president  and  counsel,  United  States  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  920  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Dudley  Smith,  vice 
president,  the  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producers’ 
Association,  Shoreham  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

White  Potato  Products  Task  Group 

Mr.  Frank  Hussey,  chairman,  executive 
vice  president,  Potato  Industry  Council  of 
Maine,  Inc.,  Presque  Isle,  Maine;  Mr.  L.  L. 
Branthoover,  general  manager,  Idaho  Potato 
Growers,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  978,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho;  Mr.  W.  B.  Camp,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Camp  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.;  Mr.  Lyle  W.  Currie,  manager,  Potato 
Research  Center,  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn., 
Mr.  Clifford  Moquist  (alternate  for  Mr.  Cur¬ 
rie)  ,  Crystal,  N.  Dak.;  Mr.  L.  A.  Masters,  man¬ 
ager,  Florida  Planters,  Inc.,  Hastings,  Fla.; 
Dr.  A.  E.  Mercker,  executive  director,  Na¬ 
tional  Potato  Council,  Inc.,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  Ora  Smith,  depart¬ 
ment  of  vegetable  crops,  East  Roberts  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Fred 
Talburt,  head,  vegetable  processing  section, 
Western  Utilization  Research  and  Develop¬ 
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ment  Division,  800  Buchanan  Street,  Albany, 
Calif. 

Task  Group  on  Wool  and  Mohair 

Mr.  J.  H.  Breckenridge,  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
mailing  address,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  Dr.  Wer¬ 
ner  von  Bergen,  Director  of  Research,  Forst- 
mann  Woolen  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Mr.  James 
Gray,  Extension  Animal  Husbandman,  San 
Angelo,  Tex.;  Dr.  Gerald  Laxer,  Director,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Research  Department,  wool  bureau, 
16  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  H. 
P.  Lundgren,  head,  protein  section,  Western 
Utilization  Research  and  Development  Divi¬ 
sion,  800  Buchanan  Street,  Albany,  Calif.; 
Mr.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  executive  secretary.  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Growers  Association,  414  Cran¬ 
dall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Mr.  Carl 
J.  Nadasdy,  general  manager,  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  Wool  Growers  Association, 
101  27th  Avenue  SE„  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Reid,  rancher,  box  87,  Hillsboro, 

N.  Mex. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fine  persons  who  have 
helped  with  this  work.  A  great  many  of 
them  have  served  without  being  reim¬ 
bursed  for  their  expenses.  They  have 
been  glad  to  assist  in  the  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  which  have  been  placed 
before  them,  because,  after  all,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  American  agriculture  are  the 
problems  of  all  Americans. 

If  we  have  any  doubt  about  that,  we 
might  look  at  the  budget  for  agriculture 
this  year.  It  amounts  to  almost  $5  bil¬ 
lion.  Certainly  it  is  time  that  the  genius 
of  America  in  the  fields  of  industry  lent 
a  hand  to  help  solve  the  many  unsolved 
problems  which  confront  American  ag¬ 
riculture. 

The  Commission  found  that  in  every 
industry  which  uses  or  may  use  farm 
products,  there  were  men  willing  to  put 
their  services,  knowledge,  and  judgment 
at  the  service  of  the  Commission,  and  to 
give  freely  of  their  time  to  serve  on  these 
task  groups.  Obviously  the  men  quali¬ 
fied  for  these  services  are  busy  men,  but 
they  have  been  ready  to  contribute  this 
inconspicuous  and  unpaid  service. 

The  task  groups  submitted  their  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Commission  in  January  and 
February.  Since  then,  the  Commission 
members  and  staff  have  been  studying 
and  appraising  the  numerous  sugges¬ 
tions  made,  and  determining  which  of 
them  and  what  others  are  to  be  included 
in  the  Commission’s  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  was  submitted  at  his 
request  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
This  committee  wished  to  have  the  re¬ 
port  to  aid  it  in  its  deliberations  on  the 
disposal  of  the  Government-owned 
Louisville  alcohol  butadiene  plant.  On 
the  basis  of  this  report,  Senate  bill  1741 
was  introduced  on  March  28,  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  and 
myself,  to  provide  for  an  experimental 
program  for  making  alcohol  butadiene, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  President, 

I  invite  attention  to  the  Commission’s 
memorandum  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date,  on 
page  4059. 

The  President  and  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  urged  the  Commission  to  pre- 
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sent  an  interim  report  early  enough  in 
the  year  to  permit  Congress  to  act  with¬ 
out  waiting  until  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  legal  deadline  was  set,  in  order 
that  Congress  can  give  full  consideration 
to  the  report  before  adjournment.  The 
Commission  is  planning  to  submit  its 
interim  report  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  on  or  about  April  15. 

The  Commission’s  report  will  include 
recommendations  and  comments  on  re¬ 
search  problems  needing  attention,  de¬ 
velopmental  and  trial  commercializa¬ 
tion,  promising  new  uses,  incentives  that 
will  encourage  industry  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  development  of  indus¬ 
trial  uses  for  farm  products,  education 
for  the  training  of  additional  research 
workers  in  the  field  of  industrial  uses, 
and  organization  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  an  expanded  utilization  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  not  many 
places  in  the  world  to  which  we  can  turn 
for  increased  agricultural  markets. 
With  great  effort  and  large  subsidies,  we 
have  increased  our  exports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  a  considerable  amount. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  additional  amount, 
if  any,  they  can  be  increased.  Many 
areas  of  the  world  which  used  to  have  a 
deficit  of  food  production,  now  are  not 
only  self-sustaining,  but  actually  are 
plagued  vWith  surpluses  of  their  own. 
Sometimes  the  agricultural  commodity 
in  that  situation  is  rice;  sometimes  it  is 
cotton;  sometimes  it  is  some  other  agri¬ 
cultural  product.  The  only  new  market 
which  lies  ahead  is  the  market  here  in 
the  United  States,  for  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  an  industrial 
age.  Today  our  people  are  using  more 
gadgets,  more  materials,  and  more  ma¬ 
chines  than  ever  before.  If  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  those  articles  are  made 
can  be  produced  from  the  products  of  our 
soil,  we  can,  with  good  husbandry,  pro¬ 
duce  in  an  abundance,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  retain  the  fertility  of  our  soil, 
to  be  handed  on  to  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  although 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  consid¬ 
eration,  and  guidance,  to  develop  this 
program  properly,  it  offers  the  only  real 
hope  to  the  farmers  of  America  that, 
once  more,  they  will  be  able  to  farm  all 
their  acres  and  operate  their  farms  with¬ 
out  restrictions  and  limitations  from 
Washington.  A  strange  situation  exists 
in  the  United  States.  We  say  to  our 
citizens  in  almost  every  walk  of  life,  “Ex¬ 
pand,  grow,  increase  your  production,  do 
more,  build  more.”  But  then  we  turn  to 
agriculture,  and  we  say  to  it,  “But  that 
does  not  apply  to  you.  The  ordinary 
rules  of  success  and  increased  production 
do  not  apply  to  you.  You  must  follow 
the  negative  approach” — the  approach 
which  has  been  followed  in  agriculture 
for  20  years  or  more.  But,  Mr.  President, 
what  we  need  is  the  discovery  of  means 
and  methods  whereby  there  can  be 
brought  about  greater  use  in  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  commodities  produced 
on  the  farms. 

When  the  Commission  submits  its  re¬ 
port  I  hope  it  will  receive  speedy  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress.  Without  a  doubt, 


some  of  the  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  call  for  an  appropriation  of 
money.  I  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the 
high  budget  with  which  we  are  faced  in 
this  Congress.  I  have  no  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  the  almost  $5  billion  budget  for 
agriculture.  I  hope  that  savings  can  be 
brought  about  in  other  fields  in  our 
agricultural  appropriations,  so  that 
whatever  the  Commission  thinks  should 
be  done  will  be  able  to  be  accomplished 
without  increasing  overall  expenditures. 
In  fact,  it  is  hoped  ardently  by  me,  and 
I  am  sure  by  many  others,  that  our  total 
budget  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  many 
of  the  expenditures  we  are  now  making 
for  agriculture  are  not  contributing 
toward  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
problems  that  face  American  farmers.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  to  pick 
and  choose  from  among  possible  expend¬ 
itures  those  that  will  do  the  most  good  in 
the  long  run. 

I  also  wish  to  state,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  a  while  ago,  that  whatever  plan 
is  devised  to  give  a  start  to  a  program 
encompassing  the  greater  industrial  uses 
of  farm  products  shuold  be  carried  on  by 
private  enterprise.  We  owe,  in  large 
measure,  the  success  of  our  great  system, 
and  the  very  liberty  we  enjoy  in  this 
country,  to  our  economic  system,  in 
which  the  people,  and  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  own  the  property  and  earn  the 
income.  n. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  speech 
which  is  to  be  delivered  today  by  Chair¬ 
man  J.  Leroy  Welsh,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talk  on  President’s  Appointed  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use 
op  Agricultural  Products  by  J.  Leroy 
Welsh,  Chairman,  Given  at  the  Dinner 
Meeting  op  the  Division  of  Carbohydrate 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  April  9,  1957 
I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Hilbert  for  his  Intro¬ 
duction  and  his  description  of  the  work  done 
by  the  President’s  appointed  Bipartisan  Com¬ 
mission  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Products. 

Dr.  Hilbert’s  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  en¬ 
ergy  in  agricultural  research  has  been  of 
great  value  to  me  and  to  all  members  of  the 
President’s  Bipartisan  Commission.  He  has 
told  you  how  our  Commission  came  into  be¬ 
ing.  He  has  defined  its  assignment,  and  has 
mentioned  the  16  task  groups  we  have  relied 
on  for  special  studies  in  selected  fields  where 
crop  surpluses  exist,  and  to  look  also  into 
the  possibilities  of  new  crops.  I’d  like  to 
add  a  few  words  to  what  he  has  told  you  of 
these  task  groups. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  able  men 
served  on  these  study  groups  without  any 
compensation,  and  most  of  them  without 
even  travel  expenses.  This,  I  think,  sug¬ 
gests  the  degree  of  their  interest  not  only  in 
agricultural  problems  as  such,  but  in  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  that  will  arise 
as  more  agricultural  products  move  into  in¬ 
dustrial  uses.  These  men  did  not  seek  per¬ 
sonal  advantage.  They  worked  for  the  good 
of  us  all  in  earnest  efforts  to  accomplish 
something  useful,  to  solve  the  farm  surplus 
problem  in  which  industry,  labor,  and  all  of 
us  must  be  concerned.  Every  task-group 
man  was  chosen  because  of  his  competence  in 


business  and  his  interest  in  the  agricultural 
area  and  related  subjects  he  was  assigned, 
to  study,  because  we  believed  he  had  vision 
to  look  forward  to  solutions,  and  because  we 
knew  him  to  be  dedicated  in  his  efforts  to 
find  ways  out  of  the  economic  difficulties 
that  confront  agriculture  in  America  today. 

I  have  read  the  reports  these  men  sub¬ 
mitted  and  they  have  made  an  enthusiast 
of  me  in  a  field  you  know  so  well,  the  field 
of  scientific  research.  This  subject  is  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  to  me  because  it  has 
opened  to  me  a  vast  new  area  of  learning. 
I  have  had  no  formal  training  in  the  sciences, 
and  no  direct  reason  heretofore  to  study  the 
wonders  of  the  scientific  revolution  now 
underway.  Possibly  the  subject  is  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  you  that  you  think  everybody 
understands  how  essential,  how  profitable 
and  how  exciting  scientific  research  is.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  I  wish  it 
were. 

These  16  study  groups  comprising  165  ded¬ 
icated  men  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  agriculture  suffers  today  from  a  serious 
lack  of  scientific  industrial  research.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  most 
essential  of  activities.  Life  cannot  go  along 
without  food,  and  food  must  be  produced. 
Yet  I  believe  that  in  utilization  research 
agriculture  is  the  most  neglected  funda¬ 
mental  element  in  the  American  economy. 

I  believe  that  this  neglect  is  the  major 
reason  for  the  serious  farm  surplus  condition 
we  are  facing:  and  I  believe  further  that  un¬ 
less  this  neglect  is  corrected  the  large  and 
burdensome  surpluses  of  today  will  become 
larger  and  more  burdensome  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  we  will  find  ourselves  unable  to 
sell,  barter  or  give  away  our  vast  surpluses 
in  the  world  markets.  We  face  a  recurring 
problem  in  agriculture,  not  one  that  once 
solved  is  forever  disposed  of.  Our  economy 
is  threatened  by  surpluses  for  which  we  have 
not  yet  found  uses.  I  am  talking  about  re¬ 
newable  crops,  harvested  yearly,  with  per 
acre  yields  increasing  every  normal  year  as 
our  producers  apply  ever-advancing  tech¬ 
nological  knowledge  in  their  farming  meth¬ 
ods. 

Storage  of  crop  surpluses,  as  all  of  you 
will  agree,  is  not  a  permanent  solution. 
What  we  have  on  hand  now  is  far  more  than 
needed  for  prudent  reserves.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  puts  it  in  this  striking 
way:  “A  fundamental  and  unchanged  fact 
is  that  a  Government  warehouse  is  not  a 
market.”  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that 
either  piling  up  our  surpluses  in  storage 
warehouses,  or  paying  the  farmer  not  to  pro¬ 
duce,  which  places  him  under  Government 
supervision,  is  a  proper  or  profitable  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  surplus  problems. 

Utilization  research  in  the  interest  of  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  neglected  by  government 
and,  in  my  ojHnion.  also  by  industry.  I  feel 
that  government  must  do  much  more  than  it 
has  done,  and  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  you 
men  of  industry-  give  this  matter  the  maxi¬ 
mum  time,  thought,  and  money  that  can  be 
justified  economically.  I  think  that  every 
effort  must  be  made,  government  and  indus¬ 
try  cooperating,  to  use  the  fine  scientific 
manpower  of  industry  to  help  solve  the  farm 
surplus  problem,  so  that  life  may  be  made 
richer  for  all  of  us. 

If  you  think  that  you  as  taxpayers  are  not 
concerned  with  agriculture,  I  ask  you  to 
listen  to  this:  On  October  31  of  last  year  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation”  had  some 
eight  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
farm  surpluses  of  cotton,  tobacco,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  cheese,  sorghum  grains,  wool, 
oats,  dried  milk,  resin,  cottonseed,  honey, 
soybeans,  dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed,  and  pea¬ 
nuts.  And  one  of  our  great  economists  says 
that  if  present  technological  knowledge  were 
to  be  applied  completely  to  farm  practices  we 
might  easily  increase  total  production  from 
40  to  50  percent  in  the  next  crop  year. 
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Manufacturing  industry  is  said  to  be 
spending — investing  is  a  better  word — about 
2  percent  of  its  gross  sales  in  research. 
Your  chemical  industry  and  the  petroleum 
people,  both  fast  growing,  invest  more  than 
this;  much  more,  probably.  But  the  total 
expenditures,  or  investments,  for  agricultural 
research  are  estimated  to  be  only  slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
farmers’  total  agricultural  sales,  and  nearly 
all  of  this  has  been  devoted  to  improving  and 
increasing  production,  not  in  utilization. 

The  harvesting  of  a  number  of  crops  has 
been  greater  in  yield  than  present  needs 
largely  because  of  the  excellent  work  done  in 
production  research.  Requirements  of  war 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  stimulating  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  past.  Doubtless  you  recall 
the  slogan  “Food  will  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace”  that  was  used  so  optimistically  at 
the  outset  of  World  War  II.  The  demands  of 
war  shifted  utilization  research  aside,  and 
then  as  we  seemed  to  be  approaching  more 
tranquil  times,  the  Korean  war  came,  and 
did  the  same  thing  all  over  again.  But  now, 
let  us  hope  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
concentrate  on  the  potentialities  of  agricul¬ 
tural  science  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful 
living. 

The  great  war  work  that  was  done  in 
agricultural  production  research,  and  the 
great  work  done  since  the  war  should  be 
continued.  In  this  country  we  never  should 
slow  down  the  drive  for  improvement  in  any 
segment  of  the  economy.  What  is  needed  in 
agriculture  Js  not  curtailment,  but  fuller 
use  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  Agricul¬ 
ture  must  be  enabled,  by  Government  with 
industry  helping,  to  compete  as  an  equal 
with  any  and  all  other  lines  of  activity. 

Agriculture  cannot  do  for  itself  all  that 
is  needed.  It  is  not  an  organized  society, 
and  cannot  be.  The  5  million  farmers  are 
not  a  unit  in  the  sense  that  the  chemical 
industry  is.  They  grow  about  150  species  of 
plants  for  food,  fiber,  and  industrial  uses. 
They  are  scattered  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Most  of  them  are 
small  operators.  There  is  no  practical  way 
for  them  to  have  their  own  privately  owned 
and  operated  laboratories.  There  are  farm 
organizations,  of  course,  but  these  have  not 
yet  found  it  possible  to  carry  on  scientific 
research.  They  are  entirely  legitimate  and 
worthy  in  purposes,  but  have  never  made  a 
serious  effort  to  solve  the  long-range  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  own  members  by  promoting 
research  for  utilization. 

The  farmers  must  have  help.  Diminish¬ 
ing  numbers  takes  nothing  from  their  im¬ 
portance  to  our  lives.  Help  for  them  must 
come  mainly  from  Government  at  national 
and  State  levels,  with  industry  lending  a 
hand  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  do  so 
economically.  It  is  true  that  in  this  won¬ 
derful  country  we  have  close  to  3  million 
new  mouths  to  feed  every  year,  and  that  life 
expectancy  is  increasing  at  the  same  time. 
Each  of  the  new  additions  to  population 
will,  as  he  matures,  consume  some  1,600 
pounds  of  food  a  year,  and  the  longer  living 
oldsters  will  continue  their  eating.  This 
makes  for  an  expanding  food  market,  but 
the  expansion  is  not  nearly  swift  enough  to 
catch  up  with  our  constantly  rising  produc¬ 
tion.  Effiicent  machines,  plus  improved 
seeds,  fertilizers,  knowledge  of  soils  irriga¬ 
tion  and  the  like  will  continue  to  give  us 
more  farm  produce  than  we  can  use — unless 
and  until  we  find  new  uses,  and  these  for 
the  most  part  will  have  to  be  industrial  uses. 

Our  Commission  after  months  of  study 
drew  up  a  set  of  basic  views,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  program  for  the  benefit  of  agricul¬ 
ture  must  persuade  the  skilled  manpower  of 
private  laboratories  to  give  more  attention 
to  farm  products  as  raw  materials  for  in¬ 
dustry. 

Only  30  years  ago  most  of  the  farmers  of 
America  were  almost  entirely  self-sufficient. 
They  produced  some  80  or  90  percent  of  their 


needs  on  their  own  farms.  The  typical 
farmer  then  bought  only  10  to  20  percent  of 
his  needs  from  business.  But  today  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  needs  are  bought  from 
business,  including  such  items  as  fuel,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  machinery,  pumps,  irrigation  equip¬ 
ment,  insecticides,  fertilizers,  mixed  feeds, 
building  materials,  and  so  on  through  a  long 
list. 

Add  these  purchases  together  for  all  the 
farmers  and  you  will  find  that  business  is 
selling  more  than  $16  billion  worth  of  goods 
to  America’s  farmers  every  year. 

Our  Commission  turns  hopefully  to  re¬ 
search  because  of  the  clear  and  tremendous 
results  of  scientific  exploration  throughout 
the  entire  economic  and  social  structure  of 
modern  America.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
larger  corporations  of  this  country  engage  in 
one  or  more  forms  of  research  because  they 
have  found,  first,  that  this  is  necessary  if 
they  would  keep  up  with  the  march  of  time, 
and,  second,  because  they  have  found  that 
research  pays  off  in  dollars,  both  in  antici¬ 
pated  and  in  surprising  new  ways.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  flow  of  new  knowledge  has  become 
essential  to  progress  in  industry,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  equally  essential  to  progress  in  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  estimated  by  some  indus¬ 
trialists  that  demand  for  goods  and  services 
will  increase  by  40  percent  in  the  next  10 
years,  and  every  alert  business  firm  wants 
to  share  in  this  increase.  Agriculture  must 
also  share  in  it. 

As  I  have  studied  the  problem  of  farm 
surpluses,  and  as  I  have  read  and  reread  the 
reports  of  our  task  groups,  I  have  become 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  astonishing  and 
vast  area  of  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture.  As  I  said  earlier,  our  farmers  today 
are  growing  perhaps  150  species  of  plants, 
most  of  which  have  been  grown  by  mankind 
since  far  back  in  history,  yet  we  do  not 
know  anything  like  all  that  might  be  known 
about  these  plants,  and  the  harvests  they 
yield.  Few,  if  any  of  them  and  their  fruits 
have  been  studied  completely  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  sense.  What  unknown  wonders  are  hid¬ 
den  in  them?  What  not  yet  discovered  bene¬ 
fits  do  they  hold  for  us?  The  answers  cannot 
be  known  until  scientists  find  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  all  the  world  some 
250,000  to  300,000  species  of  higher  plants  are 
growing.  We  know  almost  nothing  about 
them.  What  a  great  field  for  scientific  ex¬ 
plorers.  The  scientific  revolution,  as  I  have 
said,  is  well  underway.  It  is  producing 
results  as  notable  as  any  produced  by  the 
industrial  revolution  of  a  century  ago.  But 
it  has  barely  started.  The  area  that  has 
been  scientifically  studied  is  small.  The 
area  ahead  is  unlimited. 

The  pioneers  of  earlier  America  climbed 
to  the  tops  of  mountains  to  see  what  lay 
beyond.  The  scientist  of  today  is  equally 
an  explorer  of  the  unknown,  opening  ad¬ 
vancing  frontiers  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

Before  1930,  agricultural  commodities  used 
in  the  industrial  field  received  practically  no 
competition  from  raw  materials  stemming 
from  mineral  sources  such  as  coal  and  petro¬ 
leum.  Practically  the  only  fibers  used  were 
from  natural  sources — cotton,  wool,  and 
silk.  The  only  detergent  used  was  soap  made 
from  oils  and  fats.  The  only  adhesives  used 
came  from  starch,  glue,  and  plant  gum. 
Practically  all  shoes  and  traveling  bags  were 
made  from  leather.  All  upholstery  was  made 
either  from  leather,  cotton,  or  wool.  All 
protective  coatings,  I  mean  paints,  were 
made  from  vegetable  drying  oils;  alcohol  was 
made  from  molasses  and  corn — and  I  could 
go  on  and  enlarge  on  this  list. 

In  the  1920’s,  the  chemical  and  petroleum 
industries  initiated  strong  programs  of  re¬ 
search  to  produce  new  products.  The  raw 
material  on  which  these  industries  concen¬ 
trated  were  coal  and  petroleum  because  of 
their  cheapness  and  stability  of  price.  Agri¬ 
cultural  raw  materials  did  not  receive  much 


attention  because  of  their  price  instability. 
In  developing  new  products,  the  synthetic 
industry  did  not  search  for  new  uses.  That 
would  have  been  too  costly  and  time  consum¬ 
ing.  Instead,  they  concentrated  on  produc¬ 
ing  products  for  which  there  were  ready¬ 
made  markets,  fibers,  detergents,  protective 
coating.",  footwear,  upholstery,  etc.  In  con¬ 
trast  at  that  time,  practically  no  research 
was  being  done  on  the  industrial  uses  of 
farm  crops  by  the  Department,  by  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  agricultural-processing 
industry.  By  the  middle  thirties  the  re¬ 
search  programs  of  the  chemical  and  petro¬ 
leum  industry  began  to  expand.  Nylon,  syn¬ 
thetic  detergents,  and  plastics  became  com¬ 
mercialized,  and  agriculture  began  to  lose 
some  of  its  markets  in  the  industrial  field. 
This  trend  was  rapidly  accelerated  after  the 
war.  Now  agriculture  commands  only  65 
percent  of  the  fiber  market,  50  percent  of 
the  protective-coating  market,  and  none  of 
the  alcohol  market. 

The  research  programs  of  the  chemical  and 
pertlbeum  industries  have  been  expanding 
continually  for  the  last  30  years.  Utiliza¬ 
tion  research  in  agriculture  has  been  on  a 
status  quo  basis  for  the  last  15  years.  For 
every  $10  that  the  chemical  and  petroleum 
industries  are  devoting  to  research,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  processing  industries,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  are  devoting  $1.  It  is  evident  that 
agriculture  has  been  researched  right  out  of 
its  own  natural  markets. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  field  in 
which  research  might  result  in  great  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  grain  growers  of  America.  I  am 
referring  to  synthetic  rubber,  a  subject  I 
can  speak  on  with  confidence  because  I  was 
for  a  time  president  of  the  private-enterprise 
corporation  operating  the  Government  Oma¬ 
ha  alcohol  plant.  The  grain  alcohol  was 
used  in  making  butadiene — and,  in  turn, 
synthetic  rubber. 

Last  year  the  production  of  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  in  America  was  900,000  long  tons. 
Through  the  grain-alcohol  process,  it  re¬ 
quires  350  bushels  of  grain  to  make  1  long  ton 
of  synthetic  rubber.  From  this  you  will  see 
that  had  all  the  synthetic  rubber  in  America 
been  produced  from  grain  last  year,  you 
would  simply  have  to  multiply  900,000  long 
tons  by  350  bushels  per  ton  and  you  will 
come  out,  in  round  numbers^  with  300  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  grain  that  would  be  required 
for  this  production. 

There  is  an  estimate,  made  by  the  rubber 
industry  some  6  months  ago,  that  in  the 
next  5  years  they  must  plan  an  increase  in 
production  of  some  600,000  long  tons  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  to  supply  the  domestic  de¬ 
mand.  Since  this  original  report,  however, 
articles  have  been  published  indicating  that 
this  might  be  far  too  low  and  it  might  ex¬ 
tend  to  1  million  long  tons  that  might  be 
required  in  the  way  of  increased  capacity  in 
the  next  5  years. 

From  this  projection  into  the  future,  you 
will  see  that  the  consumption  of  grain 
through  the  increased  production  capacity 
might  easily  add  another  200  million  to  300 
million  bushels  of  grain  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  if  it  were  all  made  from  grain.  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  agriculture  and  a  much 
sadder  day  for  the  taxpayer  when  we  scrapped 
our  grain  synthetic  rubber  industry,  and  lost 
this  market  for  agriculture.  In  using  grains 
for  such  industrial  uses  we  are  drawing  from 
the  ever-increasing  production  and  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  starches  from  farm 
production — rather  than  from  the  nonre¬ 
newable  deposits  in  nature’s  storehouses  that 
are  exhaustible. 

While  we  are  doing  this  we  are  piling  up 
burdensome  stocks  of  grain  and  fibers  in  our 
warehouses  at  tremendous  costs  for  acquisi¬ 
tion,  storage  financing,  supervision,  and 
spoilage. 

Of  course,  at  the  present  time  almost  100 
percent  of  the  plastics  and  synthetic  rubber 
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-  production  comes  from  petroleum  products 
and  the  raw  products  of  agriculture  cannot 
be  used  simply  because  it  is  uneconomical. 

There  are  no  figures  available  as  to  the 
probable  amount  of  grains  that  might  be 
consumed  in  the  plastics  industry  in  the 
next  5  years,  but  the  expansion  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  probably  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  industry  in  America  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  estimate  that  there  might  be 
'a  market  for  as  much  grain  in  the  plastics 
industry  as  in  the  synthetic  rubber  industry 
provided  subsidies  could  be  granted  that 
would  induce  the  use  of  grains  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  the  present  raw  materials. 

Alcohol,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  all  products.  It  may  be 
used  in'  from  200  to  300  ways,  mainly  in 
industry. 

Research  has  been  described  as  the  covered 
wagon  of  the  20th  century.  Of  course  the 
physical  frontiers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  reached,  but  the  final  frontier  of 
science,  of  research,  of  knowledge  never  will 
be  reaehed.  It  is  an  ever -alluring,  ever- 
advancing  horizon.  We  never  will  know  all 
the  facts.  At  present,  we  know  very  few  of 
them — distressingly  few  in  the  important 
area  of  utilization  of  even  the  few  cultivated 
plants  in  our  own  country.  And  that,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  major  reason  we  have  a 
I  farm  surplus  problem  instead  of  a  more 
f  abundant  life  for  all,  resulting  from  indus¬ 
trial  use  of  the  surpluses. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  as  utilization  re¬ 
search  for  farm  products  develops  some  of 
the  new  products  will  compete  with  existing 
products,  agricultural  and  nonagricultural. 
Building  materials,  paper,  surface  coatings 
are  examples  that  come  to  mind.  But  com¬ 
petition  is  not  a  condition  to  be  avoided.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  stimulants,*  and  one  of 
the  great  blessings  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  began,  these  remarks  tonight  by  referring 
to  the  splendid  work  of  the  task  groups. 
Now  I’d  like  to  leave  with  you  a  representa¬ 
tive  comment  from  one  of  the  task  group 
reports.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
white  potato  products  task  group.  It  is 
repeated  in  different  words  by  all  the  others. 

"The  properties  and  qualities  conferred 
by  nature  on  farm  products  are  within  man’s 
power  to  change  and  improve,”  declares  the 
report.  "Striking  improvements  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  plant  breeders  and  agronomists. 
The  discoveries  and  inventions  of  chemists, 
physicists,  microbiologists,  processing  tech- 
l  nologists,  and  engineers  are  already  the 
P  foundation  of  great  industries  that  trans- 
'  form  agricultural  raw  materials  into  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  food,  fibers,  and  other 
goods  of  all  kinds.” 

But  in  my  opinion  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface.  These  industries  can  be  made 
larger  and  new  industries  can  be  founded 
on  the  creative  development  of  new.  better, 
or  more  economical  goods  from  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Research  will  be  the  creative  force. 
It  is  plainly  necessary  that  we  gain  through 
fundamental  research  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  chemical  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  every  crop  we  are  growing.  This 
will  benefit  farmers,  laborers,  businessmen — 
and  every  citizen  of  this  great  Nation. 

And  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind,  that 
agriculture,  in  common  with  all  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  can  move  fprWard  only  at  the  speed 
of  enlightenment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  the,  remarks  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  with  respect  to  the 
intention  to  save  on  this  year’s  appro¬ 
priation.  Has  the  Senator  any  idea  of 
how  much  more  the  corn  program  will 
cost^f  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 


Senate  should  pass  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  be  put  into  effect,  as  intended 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  must  say  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  that  I  do  not  have 
those  figures  at. hand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
does  know  enactment  of  the  bill  will  cost 
a  good  deal  more  money,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  think  all  such 
legislation  costs  money,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  I  come  back  to  the  premise  I  have 
been  dwelling  on  for  many  minutes, 
namely,  that  we  are  not  moving  toward 
a  permanent  solution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Commission,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  in  his  remarks,  has  already  been 
created.  It  is  now  in  operation.  I  am 
very  hopeful  something  good  will  come 
from  its  labors.  But  does  the  Senator 
feel  that  agricultural  conditions  will  be 
improved  by  further  aggravating  the 
surpluses  of  corn? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  it  is  not 
my  privilege  to  sit  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  shall  leave 
the  defense  of  the  pending  bill  to  those 
who  have  handled  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  talk  on  the  bill,  I  assume,  and  I 
presume  he  has  looked  into  the  matter. 
As  I  pointed  out  on  April  4,  the  corn  sur¬ 
plus  today  amounts  to  almost  1  billion 
bushels,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
present. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  did  not  intend  the  remarks  he 
has  made  today  to  be  a  discussion  of  the 
pending  bill;  he  was  concerned  with 
other  matters. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  assume  that 
the  Senator  is  against  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  so  state,  but  I 
will  say  I  do  not  believe  the  defeat  of 
the  pending  bill  will  lessen  surpluses  of 
corn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  follow  through  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  he  has  just  been  making  with  re¬ 
spect  to  reducing  the  budget,  and  not 
further  aggravating  corn  surpluses,  I 
humbly  advise  him  to  vote  against  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  pending 
measure,  S.  1771,  and  I  urge  the  earliest 
possible  approval  by  my  colleagues  of 
this  important  piece  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  directly  related  to  the  1957 
corn  base  acreage,  and  it  calls  for  an 
earlier  start  on  a  comprehensive  1958 
program  covering  all  feed  grains,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reporting  favor¬ 
ably  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  April  1st. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  from  a 
State  primarily  urban  or  primarily  agri¬ 
cultural  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  policies  of  this  country,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  existing  imbalance  in 
our  economy.  There  can  no  longei  be 
any  dispute  about  the  fact  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  seriously  out  of  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy — lagging  behind — and 


that  farmers  and  farm  families  are  suf¬ 
fering  hardship  as  the  result. 

I  discussed  this  matter  in  some  detail 
last  Thursday  in  my  reply  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Secretary  Benson.  The 
Record  is  replete  with  economic  facts 
and  statistical  evidence  presented  in  the 
debate  or  the  discussion  of  Thursday 
last;  first,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr. 
Ellender]  ;  second,  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  ;  and,  third, 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  and 
appropriated  funds,  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present,  designed  to  ease  the  plight 
of  farm  families,  yet  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves  confronted  with  a  situation  which 
may  very  well  undo  all  that  we  had  hoped 
to  achieve,  and  force  all  farm  prices  to 
still  lower  levels.  Frankly,  there  is  no 
use  having  a  soil  bank  program  if  we  can¬ 
not  make  it  work.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
use  having  a  soil  bank  program  unless  we 
are  willing  to  go  far  enough  with  it  to 
achieve  some  of  the  objectives  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

There  is  little  use  talking  about  econ¬ 
omy  in  this  session  of  Congress  if  we  have 
to  come  back  next  year  and  provide  huge 
additional  sums  to  make  up  for  losses 
caused  by  our  shortsightedness  and  by 
our  failure  to  take  the  action  needed 
now. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  while  every  farm  program — indeed, 
any  program  that  the  Congress  author¬ 
izes  in  any  area — costs  money,  and  while 
we  always  ought  to  scrutinize  the  pro¬ 
grams  very  carefully,  as  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  so 
properly  noted  here  for  us  on  other  oc¬ 
casions,  I  feel  that  sometimes  by  an  in¬ 
adequate  policy  in  the  Congress  or  by  a 
failure  to  do  all  that  we  ought  to  do,  in 
the  name  of  economy,  we  cause  great 
losses  to  the  total  national  economy. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
wealth  of  the  American  people  and  their 
economic  productivity.  Therefore,  far 
more  than  corn  as  a  commodity  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pending  legislation.  The 
entire  economic  base  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  involved,  and  that  in  turn  af¬ 
fects  all  parts  of  our  economy. 

More  directly,  Mr.  President,  every 
hog  producer,  every  beef  producer,  every 
poultry  producer  and  every  dairy  farmer 
faces  collapsing  prices  if  we  allow  the 
collapse  of  feed  grain  prices.  There  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  price 
levels  of  the  feed  grains  and  the  price 
levels  of  beef,  pork,  poultry  products, 
and  dairy  products.  When  feed  grain 
prices  go  down,  so  do  prices  of  the  .other 
commodities.  When  feed  grain  prices 
collapse,  the  record  reveals  that  the  so- 
called  perishable  commodity  prices  col¬ 
lapse. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  we  permit 
feed  grain  prices  to  go  down  further  we 
may  very  well  have  problems  facing  us 
next  year  which  will  be  much  more 
costly  to  solve  than  the  ones  we  face  at 
present.  If  corn  production  soars  and 
corn  prices  fall,  the  markets  for  other 
feed  grains  will  be  disrupted  and  the 
prices  of  other  feed  grains  will  fall,  be¬ 
cause  corn  is  a  feed  grain,  like  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums.  All  these 
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grains  are  related.  They  all  have  feed 
equivalent  value  to  corn.  When  corn 
prices  drop,  so  do  the  other  feed  grain 
prices.  When  corn  production  goes  up 
and  up  and  up,  which  causes  a  surplus  of 
corn  and  in  turn  a  lower  cash  price  for 
corn,  the  corn  displaces  other  feed 
grains,  and  the  prices  of  those  feed  grains 
in  turn  fall.  As  feed  grain  prices  fall, 
more  producers  will  seek  to  survive  by 
feeding  more  cattle,  more  hogs  and  more 
poultry,  and  the  vicious  circle  of  over¬ 
production  and  collapsing  prices  will  be 
under  way  again. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  might 
actually  call  this  a  law  of  agricultural 
economics.  Just  as  we  have  certain 
laws  of  physics  and  certain  laws  of  sci¬ 
ence,  so  there  is  a  law  as  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  feed  grain  prices  to  livestock, 
such  as  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  as  well  as  to 
poultry  products,  such  as  chickens  and 
turkeys.  When  price  of  the  feed  grains 
fall,  so  do  prices  of  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  from  such  feed  fall. 

It  would  seem  far  wiser,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  corrective  legislation  with 
respect  to  corn  now,  rather  than  to  have 
to  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  later 
for  an  ineffective  meat-purchase  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  in 
order  to  try — too  late,  and  by  doing  too 
little  to  offset  such  price  collapses. 

Every  competent  observer  in  the  heart 
of  our  heaviest  corn-producing  region 
agrees  that  if  we  allow  the  existing  1957 
corn  acreage  allotment  of  37,288,889 
acres  in  the  commercial  corn  area  to  re¬ 
main  there  will  be  little  compliance  with 
controls  and  widespread  overplanting  of 
corn.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  note  for 
the  Record  that  very  little  cut-back  in 
corn  production  is  contemplated  in  the 
great  corn-producing  areas. 

There  will  be  evidence  brought  forth 
in  this  debate — as  there  is  in  the  report 
on  this  bill — that  more  than  5  million 
acres  of  corn  land  have  already  been 
signed  up  under  the  soil  bank  proposal. 
Therefore,  the  argument  is  made  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  expand  the  corn  base 
acreage  in  order  to  have  participation  in 
a  corn  program,  since  even  with  a  base 
of  37  million-plus  acres,  there  are  about 
5  million  acres  signed  up.  The  question 
is,  where  are  those  5  million  acres  to  be 
found?  They  are  in  the  drought  areas. 
They  are  in  the  drought  areas  of  those 
States  where  there  is  traditional  com 
planting.  Most  of  the  acreage  is  to  be 
found  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  drought- 
stricken  counties  of  Missouri  and  the 
drought- stricken  counties  of  Iowa.  But 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  southern  Minnesota, 
and  Ohio,  where  the  commercial  corn 
production  is  the  traditional  pattern  of 
farming,  and  where  production  runs 
from  75  to  100  bushels  or  more  per  acre, 
there  is  a  very  small  sign  up.  So  while 
acres  may  be  signed  up  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  situation,  the  potential  production  is 
not  signed  up. 

Increasing  the  corn  base  acreage 
causes  a  larger  acreage  for  price  support 
participation  to  be  involved,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attract  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  control  program  the  traditional  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  heavy  production  area. 
This  is  the  area  where  we  need  to  have 
participation. 


I  have  stated  that  every  competent  ob¬ 
server  in  the  heart  of  our  heaviest  corn- 
producing  region  feels  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing,  is  inadequate.  Those  observers  feel 
that  persons  who  comply  within  such  a 
limited  allotment  as  the  37  million-plus 
acres  will  plant  other  acres  heavily  in 
competing  feed  grains,  such  as  sorghums, 
adding  to  the  total  feed  supply  problem 
instead  of  easing  it.  Therefore,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  corn  base  acreage  to  51  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  we  are  going  to  have  less, 
rather  than  more,  corn  and  other  feed 
grains. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  increased  planted  acreage, 
because  the  farmers  plant  about  so  many 
acres  every  year.  There  is  a  traditional 
amount  of  planted  acreage.  We  are 
talking  about  the  increased  acreage 
which  is  eligible  for  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  participation.  It  is  the  increased 
acreage  the  production  from  which  is  eli¬ 
gible  for  price-support  Commodity  Cred¬ 
it  loans  we  are  concerned  with,  because 
it  is  only  on  such  acreage  that  there  is 
any  control  over  production. 

The  farmers  plant  about  85  million 
acres  of  corn  throughout  the  country. 
The  farmers  have  planted  in  the  past 
around  fifty-six-million-plus  acres  of 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area.  What 
we  are  stating  here  is  that  if  we  should 
take  51  million  acres  in  the  traditional 
commercial  corn  area  and  make  it  avail¬ 
able  for  price-support  loans  and  for  soil- 
bank  control.  That  action  would  cut 
into  the  production  of  corn  and  thereby 
ease  the  supply  situation,  thereby  raising 
the  price,  and  thereby  providing  a  better 
economic  base  for  agriculture. 

The  increased  acreage,  from  37,800,000 
up  to  the  51  million  we  are  advocating  in 
this  bill,  will  permit  more  farmers  to 
comply  with  controls,  and  to  put  more 
acreage  into  the  soil  bank.  While  that 
may  increase  soil-bank  payments  to  corn 
producers,  it  will  lessen  the  burden  of 
price-support  losses  on  all  feed  grains  in 
and  out  of  the  commercial  corn  area — 
and  certainly  lessen  the  financial  loss  to 
our  farm  economy. 

We  must  consider  the  corn  program 
as  a  part  of  a  total  agricultural  program. 
What  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  saying  is  that  by  increasing  the 
acreage  base  for  corn,  we  may  very  well 
increase  the  cost  of  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  on  corn,  but  we  shall  minimize  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro¬ 
grams  on  grain  sorghums,  rye,  barley, 
and  other  feed  grains,  and  reduce  the 
losses  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  storage  costs  on  loans  which  in¬ 
volve  the  storage  of  grains.  Even  more 
important,  we  shall  bolster  the  farm 
economy  by  seeing  that  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducer,  as  well  as  the  feed  grain  producer, 
gets  better  prices. 

The  bill  before  us  is  not  a  partisan 
measure,  nor  a  special  interest  measure 
for  corn.  It  is  honestly  and  sincerely 
offered  as  a  sound  approach  to  avoid  a 
further  setback  for  our  entire  livestock 
economy,  and  to  protect  other  feed  grain 
producers  outside  the  commercial  com 
area  as  well  as  those  within  the  commer¬ 
cial  area. 
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Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
pending  bill  is  a  compromise.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  bill  I  personally  would  have 
preferred.  The  bill  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  and  myself  was  given  no 
support  by  the  Department,  even  though 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  bill  was 
directed  more  precisely  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  farm  economy.  We  shall 
have  some  discussion  of  the  details  of 
that  bill  later. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  us.  Senate 
bill  1771,  was  drafted  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  by  those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  who 
had  sponsored  corn  legislation,  and  is 
now  sponsored  jointly  by  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mttndt],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  ,  and  my  colleague  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Thye],  It  is  supported  by 
the  National  Grange,  one  of  the  truly 
great  farm  organizations  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  supported  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  one  of  the  great  farm 
organizations  of  the  Nation;  and  it  meets 
the  general  objectives  set  forth  by 
spokesmen  for  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  in  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  K.  Wooley, 
legislative  counsel  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  His  testimony,  when 
studied,  will  indicate  that  this  bill  was 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  major 
requirements  as  to  acreage  with  respect 
to  feed  grains,  and  as  to  soil  bank  par¬ 
ticipation,  as  outlined  by  the  chief  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  Mr.  Wooley.  His  testimony  is 
to  be  found  beginning  on  page  50  of  the 
hearings,  and  running  through  page  59. 

The  bill  was  written  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
present  and  concurring  in  what  we  have 
proposed. 

It  recognizes  the  validity  of  eventually 
having  to  provide  for  an  overall  feed 
grain  program,  and  seeks  to  avoid  again 
having  a  last-minute  hassle  in  1958  ovet 
what  kind  of  a  farm  program  we  are 
going  to  have  for  feed  producers. 

It  does  so  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  1958  program  by  June  1  of 
this  year,  instead  of  waiting  until  next 
January,  and  it  calls  upon  him  to  “con¬ 
duct  a  thorough  study  of  possible  meth¬ 
ods  of  providing  an  overall  feed  grain 
program  which  can  be  made  effective 
with  the  1958  crop.’’ 

This  is  an  important  provision  of  the 
bill.  Every  witness  before  the  committee, 
without  exception,  including  the  De¬ 
partment  witnesses,  recognized  the  fact 
that  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the  total 
feed  grain  supply  situation,  and  the  total 
feed  grain  production  situation,  includ¬ 
ing  corn,  if  we  are  to  design  a  truly  effec¬ 
tive  price  support-production  control 
feed  grain  program,  including  corn. 

We  should  never  look  upon  these  com¬ 
modities  separately.  They  must  be 
looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  total  compre¬ 
hensive  feed  grain  supply.  The  bill  says 
to  the  Secretary,  “You  must  come  to  the 
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Congress  not  later  than  June  1  with 
proposals  and  recommendations  for  an 
overall  feed  grain  program  for  1958,  in¬ 
cluding  corn.” 

We  did  not  feel  that  we  were  prepared 
at  this  time  to  legislate  in  that  complex 
area  in  the  brief  time  we  have.  We  are 
asking  the  Department  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  its  advice.  We  are  asking  the 
Department  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  its 
technical  services  and  guidance. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  by 
setting  the  date  of  June  1  we  allow  our¬ 
selves  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject  this  year,  and,  if  need  be,  after 
Congress  shall  have  recessed,  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  field  in  the  fall  months, 
and  then  come  back  and  pass  a  bill  in 
January  1958,  for  the  full  crop  year 
1 1958.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  and  prefer¬ 
able  to  pass  a  bill  this  year  for  the  crop 
year  1958. 

What  has  been  wrong  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  with  the  feed  grain  program 
is  that  we  have  waited  too  long  each 
year  to  come  to  grips  with  the  legislative 
requirements  of  such  a  program.  I  in¬ 
dicate  again  that  the  bill  calls  upon  the 
|  Secretary  to  “conduct  a  thorough  study 
of  possible  methods  of  providing  an  over¬ 
all  feed  grain  program  which  can  be 
made  effective  with  the  1958  crop.” 

It  calls  for  his  report,  with  specific 
recommendations,  including  drafts  of 
necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  such 
recommendations,  not  later  than  June  1. 

Congress  \yould  still  have  time  this 
year  to  act  on  a  feed  grain  program 
for  next  year — so  that  producers  would 
be  able  to  plan  intelligently  this  winter 
for  next  year’s  plantings. 

Senators  who  have  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  other  feed  grains  than 
corn  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  their 
producers — and  I  am  sure  their  pro¬ 
ducers  would  so  regard  it — if  they  were 
to  turn  down  this  opportunity  to  start 
work  on  farm  legislation  covering  their 
commodities  a  year  in  advance,  instead, 
of  waiting  until  planting  time  next  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  happy  to  reply  to  the  Senator’s 
questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  has  placed  in  the  Record 
certain  information  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  part  of  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  made 
the  point  that  by  increasing  the  allotted 
acreage  from  37.3  million  acres  to  a  base 
of  51  million  acres  we  would  give  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  States  where  the  most 
corn  is  produced  to  come  into  the 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  give 
opportunity  to  every  State  which  has  a 
commercial  corn  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  primarily  the 
heavy  corn  producing  States  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed.  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator 
familiar  with  what  happened  last  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Let  me  add 
that  what  happened  last  year  was  that 


by  extending  the  date*  time  after  time 
in  connection  with  the  right  of  a  farmer 
to  come  under  the  program,  we  brought 
about  such  a  situation  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  came  under  the  program 
late  in  the  year,  well  after  May  and  June, 
and  into  July,  when  they  found  that 
they  were  not  going  to  produce  anything. 
That  was  an  election  year.  What  really 
happened  was  that  the  floodgates  were 
open,  and  when  a  farmer  saw  he  was  not 
going  to  get  a  crop,  he  got  in  under  the 
soil  bank.  He  said,  “I  did  not  really  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  anything  anyway.  Here  is 
my  application.  Give  me  some  benefit 
payments.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  before  me  the  record  of 
the  great  State  of  Iowa,  which  is  the 
largest  corn-producing  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  Iowa  put 
1,289,414  acres  into  the  corn  acreage  re¬ 
serve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  acres  were  not 
planted  to  corn;  they  were  under  the  15- 
percent  proposal  contained  in  the  1956 
act.  However,  for  a  farmer  to  be  able 
to  obtain  price  support  under  the  bill, 
he  need  not  decrease  his  corn  acreage, 
but  he  can  take  an  acreage  equal  to  15 
percent  of  his  base  acreage  out  of  hay 
land  or  any  other  commodity,  if  he  de¬ 
sires. 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  only  partially  correct.  A  farmer 
is  eligible  for  price  support  under  the 
pending  bill  by  doing  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested.  However,  the  payment  which 
the  farmer  receives  is  payment  under 
the  conservation  reserve  section  of  the 
bill,  and  it>  is  a  very  modest  payment. 
If  the  farmer  wishes  to  get  the  higher 
soil-bank  payment,  which  is  as  high  as 
$80  to  $90  an  acre  in  Iowa  and  southern 
Minnesota  and  Indiana,  he  must  come 
under  the  acreage  reserve  section  of  the 
bill,  which  requires  that  he  take  15  per¬ 
cent  of  his  acreage  out  of  corn  acreage, 
not  out  of  any  other  acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out,  last 
year  the  great  State  of  Iowa  had  1,289,414 
acres  in  the  corn  acreage  reserve,  but 
harvested  corn  acreage  was  reduced  by 
only  33,000  acres  from  1955.  With 
1,289,414  acres  in  the  acreage  reserve,  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  produced  521,000  bushels 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  they 
received  payments  at  the  rate  of  $42.59 
per  bushel  for  reduction  of  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  he  is  making - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  in  error.  The 
figure  is  $105.40  per  bushel  of  corn  re¬ 
duced.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  $105.40  per  bushel,  for  each  bushel 
reduction  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  and  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  expect  to  show 
that  as  to'  all  States.  I  expect  to  show 
what  happened.  As  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out,  the  re¬ 
sponse  last  year  was  very  great,  although 
it  was  late  and  the  corn  acreage  put  into 
the  acreage  reserve  last  year  totaled 
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about  5V4  million  acres.  This  year  there 
was  established  a  somewhat  larger  goal 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
promulgated  the  rules  and  regulations 
last  December.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  that  I  have  not  been  happy  with  the 
operation  of  the  soil  bank,  and  I  was 
particularly  unhappy  with  the  way  it 
was  administered  last  year.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  ad¬ 
ministered  with  some  political  overtones 
and  purposes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  extension  date  to  eligible 
farmers  was  directed,  in  a  sense,  by  po¬ 
litical  considerations.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  conduct  a  farm  program.  How¬ 
ever,  I  should  like  to  say  also  that  what 
we  are  proposing  for  the  1957  crop  year, 
while  it  is  not  as  I  would  personally  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  be,  if  I  could  have  a  bill  that  met 
with  my  own  personal  standards,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  better  program  than  last 
year.  Last  year  there  was  a  minimum 
price  support  established  on  corn  in  the 
commercial  corn  area,  even  if  the  acre¬ 
age  did  not  go  into  the  soil  bank,  of  $1.25 
a  bushel.  Farmers  could  plant  all  the 
corn  they  wanted  to  plant  at  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Under  the  pending  bill,  as  we 
have  now  designed  that  feature,  we  are 
seeking  to  avoid  that  situation.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  get  price  support  under  the  bill 
before  us  only  when  they  comply. 
Farmers  will  not  get  $1.25  a  bushel  price 
support  under  the  bill  if  they  do  not  com¬ 
ply. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
year  that  the  corn  program  adopted  last 
year  and  as  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — and  it  was  essentially 
an  administrative  announcement — was 
bound  to  produce  trouble  for  corn  farm¬ 
ers  in  1957. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
there  are  no  Humphreys  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  the  New  Testament. 

I  have  no  prophetic  vision;  but  it  did 
not  take  very  much  sense  or  any  kind  of 
prophet  to  be  able  to  predict  what  was 
going  to  happen  when  $1.50  was  fixed 
as  the  price  of  corn  for  farmers  who 
complied  with  the  soil  bank  limitations, 
and  $1.25  a  bushel  if  a  farmer  did  not 
comply  and  planted  all  he  wanted  to, 
and  prayed  for  rain. 

That  is  what  happened  with  respect 
to  the  corn  production  of  last  year.  No 
one  is  responsible  for  it  any  more  than 
is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now  we  have  a  different  situation.  We 
would  establish  a  price-support  level  of 
about  $1.36  a  bushel  for  corn  which  is 
planted  under  compliance.  The  com¬ 
pliance  requires  that  if  a  farmer  is  to 
get  the  benefits  of  the  acreage-reserve 
program,  which  pays  the  high-benefit 
payments,  he  must  take  the  15  percent 
out  of  corn  allotted  acres.  In  other 
words,  if  a  farmer  has  100  allotted  acres 
of  corn,  in  order  to  receive  the  acreage- 
reserve  benefit-payments,  he  must  take 
15  of  his  acres  out  of  that  100  acres.  And 
if  a  farmer  wishes  to  get  the  lower  pay¬ 
ments,  which  average  about  $11  an  acre 
throughout  the  country,  he  can  take  out 
an,  equivalent  15  percent  from  any  of 
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his  tillable  acres  on  which  corn  may  be 
grown  or  may  not  be  grown.  However, 
let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
that  all  such  tillable  acres  are  eligible 
to  produce  competing  feed  grains.  That 
is  the  situation  this  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  feed-grain  situation  is 
not  still  worse  this  year  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
oats,  barley,  and  rye,  is  that  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  take  out  of  production  last  year 
a  large  number  of  feed-grain  acres  other 
than  corn,  and  in  that  way  cut  down  the 
supply  and  thus  firm  up  the  price  some¬ 
what  on  the  other  feed  grains. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again  that  the  soil 
bank  was  not  administered  as  I  thought 
it  should  have  been,  or  as  I  hoped  it 
would  have  been.  However,  at  least  it 
did  something. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  said 
that  under  the  pending  bill  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  support  being  made 
available  for  noncompliers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However  the  Sen¬ 
ator  realizes,  I  am  sure,  that  last  year 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did 
was  to  put  into  effect  a  provision  of  the 
1949  act  which  had  never  been  used  be¬ 
fore.  The  provision  is  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
under  section  101  (d)  (5),  which  pro¬ 
vides  : 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section— 

*  *  *  *  * 

(5)  Price  support  may  be  made  available 
to  noncooperators  at  such  levels,  not  in 
excess  of  the  level  of  price  support  to  coop¬ 
erators,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  effective  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

He  did  that  before  we  passed  the  1956 
act.  In  view  of  what  had  already  been 
done  by  the  Secretary  before  we  passed 
the  1956  act,  we  had  to  include  in  the 
1956  act  a  provision  which  would  permit 
him  to  continue  the  program  he  had  al¬ 
ready  announced.  Consequently  section 
308  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
contains  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  price  support  may  be  made 
available  to  any  producer  who  does  not  meet 
the  foregoing  requirements  at  such  level, 
not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support 
to  producers  who  meet  such  requirements, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facilitate 
the  effective  operation  of  the  price-support 
program. 

The  provisions  just  quoted  are  still  on 
the  statute  books,  and  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  desires  to  do  so,  he  may 
fix  price  support  for  noncompliers  at  any 
level  up  to  $1.36  per  bushel,  or  even 
higher  if  he  should  raise  the  support  lev¬ 
els  to  compliers.  So,  if  he  desires  to 
do  so,  he  may  still  establish  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  noncompliers.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  we  can 
have  price  supports  for  noncompliers  of 
only  $1.12  under  the  committee  recom¬ 
mendation,  as  contained  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report,  if  any  support  at  all  is  pro¬ 
vided  them,  because,  as  the  Senator 
will  recall,  we  limited  the  support  price 
for  noncompliers  by  specific  language  in 


the  report.  We  restricted  it  down  to  the 
level  of  price  supports  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area. 

It  is  technical,  to  be  sure,  but  we  will 
try  to  simplify  it.  Last  year  we  had 
$1.50  a  bushel  support  for  compliers  and 
$1.25  a  bushel  for  noncompliers.  This 
year,  from  all  indications,  the  support 
level  will  be  $1.36  a  bushel.  Under  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration,  the 
compliers — that  is,  the  farmers  who  com¬ 
ply  with  the  acreage  limitations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  soil-bank  provisions,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  price-support  crop 
loans — will  get  a  minimum  of  about 
$1.36.  The  amount  they  could  get  for 
noncompliance  would  be  limited  to  about 
$1.12,  the  noncommercial  area  level, 
under  the  committee  recommendations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  2  of  the  report,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  That  would 
hold  the  noncompliers  down  to  $1.12  if 
the  Secretary  should  find  it  necessary  to 
provide  support  for  them  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
The  committee  made  that  recommenda¬ 
tion.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  not 
see  fit  to  make  support  available  at  all 
to  those  who  do  not  comply  with  any 
acreage  limitations.  The  support  price 
for  compliers  this  year  is  only  about  10 
cents  a  bushel  above  the  support  given 
noncompliers  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  if  he  does,  he 
should  not  exceed  the  maximum  limi¬ 
tation  prescribed  by  the  report.  He 
should  not  go  above  the  noncommercial 
area  level,  and  the  bill  holds  the  non¬ 
commercial  level  down  to  about  $1.12  by 
repealing  the  70  percent  of  parity  price 
support  provision  which  would  have  be¬ 
come  effective  under  section  308  (d)  (3) 
of  the  1956  act  if  and  when  he  should 
make  support  available  to  noncompliers. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the -distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
agrees,  does  he  not,  that  this  is  not 
the  best  bill  we  could  have? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  we  were  going 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  raising  the  price  of 
grain  in  order  to  improve  the  price  of 
livestock,  instead  of  lowering  the  price 
of  livestock  to  the  price  of  grain,  then 
we  would  handle  all  the  grains  at  one 
time,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
knows,  he  being  a  cosponsor  of  the  com¬ 
promise  bill,  that  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  both  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  support  the  bill  is  that  it  re¬ 
quires,  for  the  crop  year  1958,  that  a 
program  be  laid  before  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  calendar  year  1957  so  that 
Congress  can  do  exactly  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  indicated  is  so 
essential  to  a  farm  program,  namely, 
make  a  study  of  all  feed  grains  at  one 
time  and  then  decide  on  a  program, 
without  going  into  the  kind  of  program 
it  should  be,  which  will  take  into  con¬ 
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sideration  the  interdependence  of  the 
feed  grains  and  their  relationship  in 
terms  of  feed  value  and  in  terms  of  price. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
more  and  more  voting  on  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  is  being  done  crop  by  crop,  with 
those  who  are  not  interested  in  corn 
voting  against  corn,  those  not  interested 
in  wheat  voting  against  wheat,  with  no 
basic  effort  being  made  to  help  the 
farmer  as  much  as  there  is  an  attempt 
to  help  a  particular  crop  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  that, 
considering  the  record  made  last  year 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
started  to  deal  with  the  farm  program 
which  was  before  our  committee  at  that 
time,  on  a  crop-by-crop  basis,  the  un¬ 
raveling  and  the  ultimate  destruction,  if 
unchecked,  of  the  farm  program  was  set 
in  motion.  I  regret  to  say  this,  but  that 
happened.  Senators  were  appealed  to 
on  the  basis  of  a  particular  crop  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  crops. 

The  minute  that  happens — particu¬ 
larly,  I  may  say,  in  the  case  of  cereal 
grains  and  the  feed  grains,  which  are  so 
directly  related  to  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties  or  the  animal  products  and  poultry 
products — we  will  have  opened  up  a 
Pandora’s  box  of  trouble. 

If  one  were  designing  a  means  or  a 
method  to  destroy  a  farm  program  de¬ 
liberately,  there  would  be  no  better  way 
of  doing  so  than  by  permitting  that  kind 
of  activity  to  continue,  namely,  enact 
crop-by-crop  legislation,  with  no  regard 
to  the  other  crops.  Once  that  begins, 
there  are  not  enough  votes  in  the  other 
House  or  in  this  Chamber  to  provide  a 
farm  program  which  is  meaningful  to 
any  producer,  except  it  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  someone  else. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  reason  given  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  justifying  the  direct  sub¬ 
sidy  plan  on  wool  is  that  the  Department 
wants  to  increase  the  production  of  wool 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  At 
the  same  time  they  do  not  want  to  have 
limitations  or  controls  or  tariffs  on  wool. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  last  year  there  was  less  wool  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country  than  the  year 
before? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  may  be  true. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  informed  on 
all  the  facts.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  better  informed  on  this  matter  than 
I  am. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  know 
there  is  one  thing  about  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  know  about,  because  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  as  to  everything  else  he  is  far 
ahead  of  nearly  all  of  us  in  the  farm 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year  the  base 
acreage  was  originally  set  at  43  million 
acres,  and  it  was  changed  by  act  of 
Congress - 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  51  million 
acres. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  changed  to 
51  million  acres.  But  the  fly  in  the  corn 
ointment,  or  should  I  say  the  economic 
boll  weevil  in  the  corn  program - 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  not  say  “ter¬ 
mites”  instead  of  “boll  weevil.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  our  cotton¬ 
planting  friends  to  be  with  us. 

The  problem  arose  when  the  Secretary 
set  the  price  for  noncompliers  at  $1.25. 
I  remember  the  chairman  was  adamantly 
opposed  to  that,  as  was  I. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  One  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  noncompliers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the  noncom¬ 
pliers  in  the  commercial  corn  area.  The 
minute  that  was  done  unlimited  plant¬ 
ings  were  upped  and  upped. 

What  happened,  further  than  that, 
was  that  a  soil  bank  program  was  pro¬ 
vided,  rather  than  a  drought  relief  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  knows 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  drought  relief 
program  instead  of  a  soil  bank  program. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  tried 
harder  than  anyone  else  I  have  ever 
known  to  obtain  a  drought  relief  pro¬ 
gram,  but  he  has  not  had  much  co¬ 
operation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  deeply  thank 
the  Senator:  Could  he  tell  me  when  37 
million  acres  came  into  the  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  how  it  came 
about:  Under  the  price  support  formula 
in  the  act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  un¬ 
der  the  part  of  the  farm  program  which 
sets  up  acreage  limitations  related  to 
the  volume  of  production,  the  formula 
works  out,  because  of  the  carryover  of 
com  supplies,  so  that  the  acreage  will 
drop  back  to  37  million,  because  there 
are  almost  950  million  excess  bushels  of 
corn  on  hand  right  now.  This  compels 
the  use  of  a  new  arithmetical  formula 
in  the  law.  If  the  acreage  slips  back  to 
a  point  where  that  number  of  acres  is 
planted,  the  formula  is  supposed  to  put 
the  supply  back  into  balance.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to.  It  is  theoretical. 

For  all  other  commodities  except  corn, 
there  is  a  limitation  on  how  far  back  the 
allotted  acreage  can  slip.  For  example, 
there  are  minimum  base  acreages  for 
most  commodities,  but  for  corn  there  is 
no  such  thing. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  to  have  1  billion  or  2  billion 
bushels  of  corn  in  surplus  to  get  back 
where  there  were,  under  the  present  law, 
5  million  acres,  which,  of  course,  means 
nothing. 

Of  course,  that  means  nothing.  It  is 
unrealistic,  because  the  corn  planters 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  is  unlike  that  which  is  related  to 
wheat  or  cotton.  As  to  those  two  com¬ 
modities,  there  is  a  floor  below  which  the 
acreage  does  not  fall.  In  the  case  of 
corn,  there  is  no  floor;  there  is  a  hole, 
and  the  acreage  can  go  right  on  down 
to  37  million,  30  million,  35  million,  32 
million  or  30  million.  But  a  legislative 
floor  has  been  put  under  wheat  and 
cotton,  simply  to  take  those  two  com¬ 
modities  as  examples.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  that. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
favoring  one  commodity"  against  an¬ 
other;  I  am  merely  saying  that  for  the 
purpose  of  price  support  calculation  in 
the  case  of  wheat  and  cotton,  there  is  a 
floor  below  which  the  price  cannot  go, 
when  it  comes  to  the  competition  of 
acreage  for  allotment  purposes.  In  the 


case  of  corn,  that  is  not  so.  That  is 
why  the  acreage  slips  down  to  37  million. 

Furthermore,  for  the  purpose  of  price 
computation  in  some  commodities,  such 
as  cotton,  there  is  a  permissible  carry¬ 
over  which  is  larger.  It  can  go  as  high 
as  30  percent  carryover  of  the  normal 
crop  before  any  acreage  limitations  are 
to  be  set  in.  In  corn,  it  is  15  percent. 
Corn  has  not  been  given  the  same  pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  agree  that 
this  is  not  the  best  bill;  but  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none.  That  is  the 
basis  upon  which  we  support  the  bill.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  that 
is  the  essential  basis,  plus  the  fact,  I 
think,  that  the  directive  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  feed-grain  program  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  could  not  agree 
entirely  on  that  with  the  distinguished 
Senator,  because — based  on  the  recent 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee — I  doubt 
the  Secretary  now  supports  any  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  ascertain  that;  but  I 
will  say  now,  for  the  Record,  that  the 
testimony  given  to  the  committee  by  the 
witnesses  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  supports  the  bill  now  before  us; 
I  refer  to  the  testimony  as  to  51  million 
acres,  the  testimony  as  to  the  price-sup¬ 
port  level,  and  the  testimony  as  to  feed 
grain. 

I 'have  been  told  that  pressures  not  to 
support  this  bill  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Department  from  some  farm  leaders 
outside  the  Government.  I  have  been 
told  that  strong  pressures  were  brought 
to  bear,  I  gathered  that  the  Secretai'y 
did  not  want  to  be  against  the  bill,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  be  for  it,  either;  and, 
therefore,  we  have  a  rather  noncommit¬ 
tal  letter.  I  wish  to  say  that  one  may  not 
always  have  the  official  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation ; 
but  when  we  search  through  the  detailed 
evidence  leading  up  to  the  pending  bill, 
we  see  that  the  Department  supported  it 
point  by  point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  pending  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  help  the  lot 
of  every  corn  farmer  in  the  country,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  situation  in  agriculture,  any 
help  which  can  be  given  to  agriculture — 
help  needed  because  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  as  contrasted  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  other  segments  of  the  econ¬ 
omy — will  be  best  for  the  overall  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  position  of  the  entire 
country,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  true,  is  it  not 
that  in  the  last  4  years,  although  wages 
have  increased  22  percent,  corporate 
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profits  after  taxes  33  percent,  and  the 
common  stock  index  has  increased  77 
pel  cent,  at  the  same  time  farm  income 
after  inventory  adjustment,  has  dropped 
30  percent  and  during  the  same  4  years 
parity  has  dropped  from  an  average  of 
100  in  1952  to  an  average  of  83  in  1956. 
At  the  present  time  incidentally  the 
farm  parity  ratio  stands  at  80.  Those 
figures  are  correct,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  they  are  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  an 
economic  encyclopedia  on  these  matters, 
and  I  congratulate  him 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  let  me  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  why  there 
should  be  any  reluctance  to  help  the  lot 
of  the  corn  farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  Members  of 
the  Senate  honestly  believe  that  the  soil 
bank  program,  as  it  operates,  particular¬ 
ly  on  the  corn  farmers,  is  not  a  good 
program.  I  wish  to  say  that  is  an  opinon 
and  a  doubt  which  can  be  held  with  some 
degree  of  support  from  the  evidence,  in 
the  light  of  the  way  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram  was  operated  last  year.  But  for 
those  who  support  the  administration’s 
proposals,  I  say  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  places  its  faith  in  the  soil  bank,  and 
the  pending  bill  is  based  upon  the  soil 
bank;  it  is  based  upon  the  very  testi¬ 
mony  the  administration  advanced  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  soil  bank.  So  the  least 
we  can  expect  is  that  every  administra¬ 
tor  supporter  will  support  the  pending 
bill,  which  I  am  privileged  to  present  to 
the  Senate,  even  though  I  must  confess 
that  in  agricultural  matters,  as  in  others, 
I  am  seldom  an  administration  supporter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  soil  bank  is  discarded,  then  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  entire  agriculture  program  of 
the  administration  is  just  about  dis¬ 
carded? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
the  administration’s  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  is  essentially  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  very  fine  contri¬ 
butions. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
permit  me  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  previously  requested 
that  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well  then;  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  asked  about  scrapping  the  soil 
bank. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  the  acreage  which  will  go 
into  the  soil  bank  and  which  will  be 
deducted  from  allotted  acres  of  corn  is 
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greater  than  the  amount  which  was 
anticipated  when  the  soil  bank  bill  was 
enacted  and  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
last  year.. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  correct,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  the 
amount  which  was  expected  to  go  into 
the  soil  bank — that  is,  the  reserve  acres — 
was  from  4,500,000  to  5,500,000  acres. 
Today  it  is  almost  5,600,000  acres.  So 
the  program  now  is  way  ahead  of  what 
the  proponents  of  the  soil  bank  antici¬ 
pated  last  year,  when  the  soil  bank  was 
created,  under  the  1956  act. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  from  Louisiana  has 
stated  is  true;  but  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  additional  acreage.  In  my 
State  the  heavy  drought  caused  many 
more  acres  of  corn  to  be  placed  in  the  soil 
bank  than  had  been  anticipated. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
believe  that  if  we  abandon  the  principle 
of  the  soil  bank,  right  or  wrong,  in  effect 
we  abandon  the  agricultural  program 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Let  me 
add,  in  part  in  response  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  that  although  the 
administration  hoped  to  have  approxi¬ 
mately  5  million-plus  acres  of  corn  go 
under  the  soil  bank  this  year,  it  was 
found  last  year  that  that  number  of 
acres  did  not  do  the  job.  Furthermore, 
as  has  been  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  most  of  the  acres  thus  far 
placed  under  the  soil  bank  provisions  are 
drought  acres,  which  thus  are  not  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  great  areas  of  corn  produc¬ 
tion. 

What  is  even  more  important  is  the 
following:  Let  us  assume  that  6  million 
acres  are  placed  in  the  soil  bank,  and  let 
us  assume  that  that  will  cost  another 
$100  million.  However,  that  would  not 
be  over  and  above  the  amount  provided 
in  the  budget;  instead,  available  funds 
not  used  elsewhere  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  would  thus  be  used  to  bolster  the 
corn  program.  In  that  event,  the  effect 
on  the  economy  would  be  to  increase  or 
to  raise  corn  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  corn  farmer  cannot 
make  any  money  if  corn  is  selling  at  $1.15 
a  bushel,  which  is  the  price  of  corn  to¬ 
day,  any  more  than  an  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturer  can  remain  in  business  if  the 
automobiles  he  produces  are  sold  by  him 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  A 
price  for  corn  of  $1.14,  $1.15,  or  $1.16  a 
bushel  is  confiscatory  in  the  case  of  corn 
farmers. 

So  the  good  purpose  of  the  soil  bank— 
if  it  has  a  good  purpose;  and  it  was  for 
that  purpose  that  the  Congress  voted  for 
the  soil-bank  bill  and  had  it  placed  on 
the  statute  books — is  to  remove  from 
production  enough  productive  acres  so  as 
thereby  to  limit  the  production  and 
thereby  to  limit  the  supply,  and  thus,  as 


a  result  of  the  limited  supply,  to  cause 
prices  to  rise;  and  by  having  the  prices 
rise,  to  make  available  to  the  farmer  a 
fair  price,  a  parity  price,  a  price  which 
will  be  a  reasonable  one  and  which  will 
provide  a  reasonable  profit,  yielding  eco¬ 
nomic  dividends  to  the  total  community. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  pending 
bill  will  cost  more  money  for  the  corn 
program;  but  to  those  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  these  budgetary  mat¬ 
ters — as  I  trust  all  of  us  are — let  me  say 
that  that  will  not  mean  additional  agri¬ 
cultural  appropriations.  Instead,  it  will 
mean  that  moneys  which  were  unused 
for  other  agricultural  commodities  will 
be  made  available  to  firm  up  the  corn 
program.  So  that  will  not  mean  addi¬ 
tional  budgetary  requirements  or  budg¬ 
etary  resources. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  ,  who 
previously  requested  that  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  yielding  to 
me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  in  thorough  ac¬ 
cord  with  some  of  the  statements  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pending  bill.  I  think  our 
problem  is  not  only  a  corn  problem  or  a 
wheat  problem,  but  that  when  we  are 
dealing  with  this  field,  it  becomes  a  feed 
problem.  That  is  one  of  the  regrets  I 
have  about  the  pending  bill. 

Assuming  that  we  open  up  this  matter 
and  that  authority  is  given  to  include 
any  additional  acreage,  is  there  any  indi¬ 
cation  from  the  Department  that,  in 
such  event,  the  acreage  under  the  soil 
bank  can  be  expanded? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  indicated  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  and  the  Department  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  are  requests  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  to  do  so;  and  therefore 
the  proposal  is  to  establish  a  base  of  51 
million  acres,  so  as  to  assure  greater 
compliance. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  other  words,  the 
pending  bill  provides  that  the  present 
base  of  approximately  37  million  acres 
shall  be  expanded  to  the  extent  of  ap¬ 
proximately  an  additional  14  million 
acres,  in  order  to  allow  a  total  base  of 
51  million  acres;  and  it  was  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Department,  at  least,  that  that 
would  increase  the  acreage  in  the  soil 
bank.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  payments.  I  admit  that  I  do 
not  understand  this  part  of  the  report, 
although  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  that  I  have  read  it.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  in  1956  the  loan-support  price  was 
based  on  a  price  of  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  complied,  in  the  commercial 
corn  area. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  matter  has  worked  out,  for 
those  in  the  commercial  corn  area  who 
complied,  the  price  has  been  $1.36  a 
bushel,  has  it  not? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  cannot  be  less 
than  75  percent  of  parity.  It  might  be 
even  $1.38  a  bushel;  but  $1.36  a  bushel 
is  the  price  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  the  base  price, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  that  is  the 
base  price. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  1956  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area  there  was  a  loan-sup¬ 
port  price,  under  the  program,  of  $1.25 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  price 
in  the  commercial  areas  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  in  noncompliance.  In  the  non¬ 
commercial  area  it  was  not  quite  $1.25 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Eighty-two  and  one- 
half  percent  of  the  commercial  area 
level. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  were  no  price 
supports  in  the  noncommercial  area? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  there  was  a 
price  support  in  the  noncommercial  area, 
but  it  was  less  than  $1.25. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  was  $1,125. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  read  from  the  re¬ 
port; 

If  it  should  become  necessary  again  to 
make  price  support  available  to  producers 
in  the  commercial  area  who  do  not  comply 
with  any  acreage  limitations,  the  committee 
feels  that  such  support  should  not  be  higher 
than  that  in  the  noncommercial  area  ($1.12 
on  the  basis  of  support  for  compilers  in  the 
commercial  area  of  $1.36). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  . 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Assuming  it  should 
become  necessary — and  I  presume  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  deter¬ 
mine  that - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  What  would  be  the 
support  price,  if  any,  in  the  noncommer¬ 
cial  area? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area  it  would  be  82  V2  percent  of 
support  for  compilers  in  the  commercial 
area — or  an  average  of  around  $1.12  on 
the  basis  of  the  presently  announced 
$1.36  for  those  accepting  controls. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  information  is  most  helpful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  really 
three  possible  price  structures. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  about  $1  a  bushel  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area,  $1.12  for  noncompliers 
in  the  commercial  area,  and  $1.36  for 
those  who  complied? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  question  is 
whether  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
corn  grower  to  come  under  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct, 
and  it  is  my  point  that  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  producer  to  come  under 
the  program,  particularly  under  the 
acreage  reserve  program,  because  the 
Department  set  a  rather  generous  rate 
of  benefit  for  the  farmers  who  complied 
with  the  acreage  reserve  features  of  the 
soil  bank.  I  refer  to  farmers  who  had  an 
acreage  base  allotment  and  took  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  acreage  and  put  it  in  the 
acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  important  that 
we  keep  in  mind  the  feed  grains  which 
will  enter  into  competition.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  more 
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familiar  with  that  subject  than  I  am. 
We  are  faced  with  the  production  of 
crops  which  are  not  naturally  grown  in 
the  corn-producing  areas.  We  begin  to 
see  wheat  produced  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion.  corn  produced  in  the  South,  and 
feed  grain  production  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  entire  agricul¬ 
tural  program,  if  we  are  not  careful,  is 
going  to  become  imbalanced  by  the  grow¬ 
ing'  of  crops  in  areas  in  which  they  do 
not  naturally  grow,  at  an  increased  cost. 
Such  production  would  not  fit  into  the 
entire  farm  program  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  When  severe  acreage  re¬ 
strictions  were  placed  upon  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  crops,  the  farmers 
were  driven  to  the  position,  when  no 
benefit  payments  were  provided  and 
there  was  no  soil  bank,  of  having  either 
to  let  their  land  stand  idle,  or  plant  it  to 
other  crops,  such  as  grain  sorghums  in 
the  Southwest. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Digest, 
issued  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  and  I  read  from  it: 

Increased  acreages  are  planned  for:  Sor¬ 
ghums,  23  percent;  sugar  beets,  10  percent; 
barley,  9  percent;  and  soybeans,  4  percent. 
Not  much  change  is  expected  for  flaxseed, 
potatoes,  dry  beans,  peanuts,  and  hay. 

Major  declines  are:  Spring  wheat,  21  per¬ 
cent;  tobacco,  17  percent;  rice,  10  percent; 
corn,  5  percent;  oats  and  sweetpotatoes,  3 
percent;  and  peas,  2  percent. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  getting  into  the  soil  bank 
5  or  5  V2  million  acres  out  of  a  50  million 
acreage,  and  then  cutting  corn  produc¬ 
tion  back  5  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assume  the  farmers 
are  going  to  plant  56  million  acres  to 
corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be 
about  56  million  acres  in  the  commercial 
area. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  forecast  for  1957 
is  that  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  a  5 
percent  reduction  in  the  planting  of 
corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  5  million  acres  are 
put  into  the  soil  bank,  that  is  less  than 
5  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  How  are  we  going  to 
justify  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  some  of 
the  average  went  into  soybeans,  because 
prices  for  soybeans  have  been  good,  and 
in  some  cases  have  been  above  the  price 
supports.  I  hope  more  farmers  will 
plant  their  land  to  soybeans,  because 
that  crop  seems  to  have  a  good  market 
and  a  good  price  structure.  The  drought 
has  taken  its  toll  on  some  lands.  I  think 
5  percent  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  reduction  we  can  now  expect  in  our 
major  areas  unless  this  bill  is  enacted. 
If  it  were  more,  corn  production  would 
be  cut  down  and  a  better  market  for 
other  feed  grains  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  All  these  questions  are  related. 
The  Senator  comes  from  an  area  where 


large  quantities  of  grain  sorghums  are 
produced. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  farmers  in  my 
State  raise  commercial  corn,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  they  do, 
and  I  know  the  Senator  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  and  very  well  informed 
on  the  farm  problem. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  concerned  to 
this  extent:  Whatever  we  do  by  way  of 
legislation,  I  hope  we  will  keep  in  mind 
that  the  long-range  program  will  not 
result  in  the  production  of  certain  crops 
in  areas  where  such  crops  do  not  nat¬ 
urally  grow,  and  will  not  create  new  feed 
grain  sections  and  corn  sections  and 
wheat  sections.  That  is  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posal  advanced  by  the  committee,  51  mil¬ 
lion  acres  is  the  base,  and  the  15  per¬ 
cent,  whether  taken  out  of  corn  acreage 
or  other  tillable  acres,  will  be  land  set 
aside  and  not  produced  upon.  It  will 
not  go  into  alternative  crops.  It  will  be 
set  aside  as  nonproductive  land. 

There  is  no  intention,  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  competing  commodity  or 
feed.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
measure  will  be  as  effective  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  some  of  us  would  like  to 
have.  I  am  not  making  the  argument 
that  this  is  a  perfect  piece  of  proposed 
legislation.  It  did  not  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  thought  it  should  meet.  That  is 
all  right.  I  am  sometimes  a  minority  of 
one  in  the  committee.  The  chairman  re¬ 
spects  our  right  to  have  differences  in 
our  points  of  view. 

The  bill  does  meet  the  approval  of  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  committee.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  bill  meets  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  to  acreage,  soil- 
bank  participation,  and  feed-grain  pro¬ 
graming.  It  meets  the  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Woolley, 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  I  have  letters  from  State  and 
county  farm  bureau  groups  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  meets  in  part  the  require¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union.  That  organization  wanted  a 
much  more  comprehensive  program  than 
the  bill  provides.  The  bill  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  laid  down  by  the  National 
Grange  for  emergency  requirements.  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  what  we  really 
need  is  a  better  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  had  some  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  the  program,  but  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  so  convincing ' 
that  I  think  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  apologize  for  not 
having  been  present  earlier  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  been  active  and  has  taken  a 
most  laudable  position  in  trying  to  work 
out  the  corn  problem,  which  is  trouble¬ 
some  at  best.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son!  and  I  are  vitally  interested  in  what 
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the  impact  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
going  to  be  upon  the  overall  grain  econ¬ 
omy  of  our  area  or  section. 

I  note  on  page  6  of  the  report,  in 
table  No.  2,  the  1957  acreage  reserve 
fund  utilization. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  There  are  four  col¬ 
umns  contained  in  the  table.  The  first 
column  shows  the  “Maximum  permitted 
in  any  crop  year.”  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  observe  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  permitted  there,  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  the  allocations, 
which  are  set  forth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  third  column 
shows  the  “Maximum  payment  as  of 
March  22,  1957.” 

There  is  one  thing  which  concerns  me, 
namely,  the  amount  available  for  reallo¬ 
cation  to  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  wheat.  For  instance,  the  amount 
available  for  reallocation  to  corn  from 
cotton  is  $60.5  million;  from  rice,  $500,- 
000;  from  tobacco,  $16.1  million;  and 
from  wheat,  $32.6  million. 

Is  this  to  be  a  precedent-establishing 
proposition?  Those  of  us  who  come  from 
wheat-raising  areas  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned.  Does  the  action  proposed  mean 
that  funds  which  have  been  allocated 
to  and  which  could  be  utilized  for  wheat 
will  be  expended  in  the  corn  area?  That 
is  what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  a  right  to  be  concerned.  I  tried 
to  be  candid  and  frank  about  this  matter 
a  few  moments  ago,  when  I  said  that 
the  moneys  which  would  be  available  for 
this  particular  program,  as  outlined  in 
the  bill,  over  and  above  the  money  now 
available,  would  have  to  come  from  the 
unused  portions  of  funds  allocated  to 
other  crops. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  what  is  done 
considered  a  precedent,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  would  deem  it 
unfortunate  if  it  should  be  so  considered. 

The  Congress  felt  a  soil-bank  program 
of  about  $1.5  billion  was  required.  Since 
the  total  feed-supply  situation  is  the 
issue  involved  here,  and  corn  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  commodities  which  is  not  un¬ 
der  control,  we  might  be  wise  to  utilize 
the  funds  to  control  the  production  of 
corn. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  If  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  point  my  colleague 
touched  upon  a  while  ago,  when  he  asked 
whether  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  additional  acreage  to  go  into  the  soil 
bank. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  there  will  be. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  We  were  clipped 
pretty  short  in  Kansas,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  If  this  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  establishing  a  precedent,  the 
Senator  can  readily  understand  how  a 
number  of  fanners  in  my  area,  who  grow 
wheat  and  who  would  like  to  put  some 
of  their  acreage  into  the  soil  bank,  will 
feel,  as  they  observe  the  money  going 
into  the  corn  area,  under  a  rather  liberal 
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program,  from  their  view.  Under  those 
circumstances,  they  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  raises 
a  very  familiar  question.  I  am  not  here 
with  any  readymade  answers,  to  please 
everybody.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  was 
the  view  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  who  consulted  with  us  that 
what  is  proposed  represented  a  workable 
program  which  would  be  helpful,  and 
that  the  moneys  were  available.  It  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  It  is  only  for  1 
year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely,  for 
only  1  year. 

In  section  3  of  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
is  aware,  we  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  we  are  unhappy  with  the  year-by¬ 
year  approach.  We  have  to  take  a  look 
at  the  total  feed-grain  situation,  which 
includes  wheat,  as  well  as  corn  and  the 
other  feed  grains. 

To  be  very  candid,  I  may  say  that  this 
program  is  at  best  an  emergency  pro¬ 
gram.  I  make  no  claim  that  it  is  per¬ 
fect.  It  has  its  limitations.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  who  are  engaging  in  this 
colloquy,  at  least,  ought  to  understand 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  establishing  a  precedent 
for  dipping  into  the  funds  allocated  to 
other  commodities. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  fi-om  Kan¬ 
sas  very  much  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wall 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
point  out,  for  the  record,  that  up  to 
Mai-ch  29  the  number  of  acres  offered  for 
the  soil  bank  was  5,560,465,  and  it  will 
take  $500,000  more  than  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  corn  program  £o  cover 
payments  for  the  acreage. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  has  an  allotment  of  $217  million, 
and  $217,500,000  is  required  for  the  acres 
already  promised,  which  are  to  come 
under  the  soil  bank  under  the  present 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  that  the  signup  features  have  al¬ 
ready  been  closed  on  other  commodities, 
so  that  no  one  who  is  in  is  going  to  be 
pushed  out.  Those  who  are  in  are  pro¬ 
tected.  That  is  a  contract  obligation. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  and  Mr.  COOPER 
rose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  LMr.  Cooper]  permit  me 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

The  Senator  has  given  a  very  excellent 
explanation  of  the  bill.  Judging  from 
his  explanation,  it  would  appear  that 
the  farmers  who  produce  corn  cei'tainly 
have  a  program  which  is  well  thought 
out,  and  which  will  afford  them  better 
prices  generally  for  their  products,  with¬ 
out  creating  a  temptation  to  grow  an 
extra  amount,  as  they  did  last  year.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  said 
this  proposal  would  increase  the  soil- 
bank  payments  to  corn  producers  to 
some  extent.  Has  there  been  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  of  such  increase? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  maximum 
amount  which  would  be  permissible,  if 
all  the  unused  funds  were  to  be  used, 
would  be  approximately  another  $100 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  $300  million 
altogether 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  about  $300 
million  altogether;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  assures  me  it  is  about 
$300  million  altogether. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  chart  on  page 
136  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  gives  the 
total  number  of  acres  planted  to  corn 
last  year  as  being  56,275,000: 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  com  area. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  was  the  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  for  the  noncommercial 
ai'ea? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Approximately  85 
million  acres  is  the  traditional  amount 
of  planting.  It  varies  somewhat  from 
year  to  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  75  million 
acres  plus. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  the  total  was  75  million 
acres  plus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Seventy-five  mil¬ 
lion  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  in  the 
highest  year  the  total  was  about  85  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  The  1954-55  average  was  83 
million.  It  was  up  in  the  eighty  millions, 
and  last  year  it  dropped  down  to  about 
75  million  acx'es. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Siventy-five  million 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ators  feels  that  reducing  the  price  the 
Secretai-y  could  pay  to  noncompliei'S  to 
about  $1.01  per  bushel,  whereas  last  year 
they  received  $1.25  per  bushel,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  substantially 
the  number  of  acres  which  would  be 
planted  to  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  view. 
As  compared  to  the  present  situation,  the 
pending  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
larger  number  of  farmers  to  come  in 
under  the  protections  of  the  provisions 
of  the  soil  bank.  There  is  an  incentive 
for  them  to  take  acres  out  of  production, 
and  then  put  such  acres  into  the  acreage 
reserve  or  into  the  conservation  reserve, 
thereby  reducing  either  the  production 
of  corn  or  of  some  competing  feed  grain. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  we  assume  that 
this  year  thei'e  will  be  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  last  year,  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  $1.25  support  to  noncompliers, 
this  program  pei'haps  will  not  cost  any 
more  than  the  program  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  corn  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  cost  less. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Have  any  estimates 
been  made  as  to  how  this  cost  can  be 
calculated,  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  last  year? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  have  such 
an  estimate  myself.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  may  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  he  desires  to  pi-esent  a  little  later. 

When  I  talk  about  costs,  I  believe  I 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  cost  for 
last  year  is  being  felt  this  year  in  the 
cash  price  of  corn,  because  by  paying 
the  fixed  price  of  $1.25  to  noncompliers — 
fai'mers  who  planted  any  and  all  they 
wished  to — the  market  was  glutted, 
which  forced  the  cash  price  down.  That* 
is  the  loss.  The  loss  was  not  so  much 
a  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  it  was 
a  loss  to  the  individual  treasury,  or  in¬ 
dividual  resources  of  farm  producers. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  de¬ 
sire  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  was  just  under  $180  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  production  of  coin  increased 
21  million  bushels.  So  the  soil-bank 
program*  did  not  work  at  all  last  year. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  the  debate,  it  cost 
the  taxpayers  almost  $180  million,  and 
resulted  in  the  production  of  more  corn 
than  was  produced  the  year  befoi'e. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  makes  it  all 
the  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  corn 
program  this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPPIREY.  It  does,  indeed. 
Last  year  a  great  deal  of  the  coi'n  acre¬ 
age  which  went  into  the  soil  bank  was 
aci-eage  already  somewhat  destroyed  by 
drought,  or  other  conditions  of  nature. 
The  gate  was  held  open  for  a  long  time, 
to  enable  the  program  to  include  pro¬ 
ducers  who,  perhaps,  should  not  have 
been  included  under  that  program,  but 
under  a  drought-relief  program. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  very  good  stopgap  program,  and  I 
certainly  shall  support  it.  This  is  a  very 
important  bill  to  the  farmers  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  who  have  been  turning  to  corn  and 
livestock  for  ci'ops  in  increasing  numbers 
thi'ough  the  years. 

To  indicate  the  importance  to  Tennes¬ 
see,  whei'e  the  farmers  have  been  experi¬ 
encing  decreased  incomes  as  they  have  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we  need  only  look 
at  the  fact  that  the  crop  there  is  about 
48  million  bushels.  Of  course,  not  all 
this  corn  is  sold.  Much  of  it  is  fed  to 
livestock,  and  it  is  the  basis  for  between 
one  hundred  and  sixty  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  million  dollars  in  annual 
livestock  production  in  addition  to  the 
income  from  that  portion  of  the  coi'n 
that  is  sold. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  particularly  in  favor  of  the 
pi'ovisions  which  would  mean  some  addi¬ 
tional  85,000  acres  in  Tennessee  in  the 
soil  bank,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  soil. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Benson 
have  made  the  soil  bank  a  key  point  in 
their  agricultural  program — now  let  us 
give  them  the  authority  to  use  it  to  its 
utmost. 

I  join  with  those  urging  passage  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator,  not  only  for  his  support, 
but  for  his  keen  interest  in  the  px-ogram. 
As  the  Senator  says,  it  is  not  a  program 
which  will  necessarily  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements,  but  it  is  an  improvement 
over  what  we  have  had,  and  perhaps  the 
best  we  can  do. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER  rose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wish  to  supplement  the 
Record? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  what  really  caused  the  great  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  last  year  was  good 
weather.  It  rained  at  the  right  time. 
I  have  before  me  a  chart  showing  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  State  of 
Missouri.  As  I  pointed  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
a  moment  ago,  the  acreage  was  291,657 
less  than  that  for  the  previous  year,  and 
yet,  because  of  good  weather  conditions 
which  prevailed,  22,003,000  more  bushels 
of  corn  were  produced.  I  believe  that 
condition  was  due  entirely  to  good 
weather. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  if  there  had  not  been  acres  taken 
out  of  production,  with  the  good  weather 
which  prevailed  the  result  would  have 
been  an  even  greater  surplus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Therefore  I  would 
not  say  that  all  of  the  soil  bank  acreage 
was  taken  out  of  the  drought  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  good  portion  of  it 
was  taken  from  big  corn-producing 
States  such  as  Iowa,  which  had  1,298,414 
acres  in  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  that  while  it 
may  have  been  raining  in  Louisiana,  it 
was  drier  than  a  bone  in  some  sections 
of  Iowa  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Iowa  produced,  on 
33,000  acres  less  land  in  1956  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1955,  only  521,000  bushels 
less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  Iowa  corn  production,  but  I  see 
that  the  expert  is  present  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  know  we  shall  hear  from 
him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  that 
that  condition  was  due  primarily  to  good 
weather  conditions  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  reserve  any 
comment  on  that  feature  of  this  debate 
for  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  not  only  the  honor  and 
reputation  and  the  other  great  qualities 
of  his  State,  but  also  the  legitimacy  of 
his  argument. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  distinguished  Senator  on 
the  effort  he  has  made  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  be  more  helpful  to  the 
corn  producers  in  the  future.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  perhaps  already  discussed  some 
of  the  questions  which  I  should  like  to 
direct  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ask 
me  any  questions  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  questions  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  consequences  which  the 
bill,  if  passed,  would  have  upon  farmers 
who  have  already  placed  a  part  of  their 
acreage  in  the  soil  bank,  under  the  acre¬ 
age-reserve  program.  Let  me  give  the 
Senator  a  specific  and  concrete  example. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  190,165 
acres  have  been  placed  in  the  acreage 
reserve.  That,  of  course,  was  done  after 
the  referendum  of  last  December. 


Would  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  in 
any  way  affect  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  which  have  been  signed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  should  say 
that  while  the  contracts  might  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  reopened,  it  will  only  be 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  more  acres. 
The  Department  personnel  who  worked 
with  us,  and  who  commented  on  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  contracts, 
indicated  that  if  more  acres  were  made 
available  to  the  soil  bank,  a  contract 
could  be  amended  to  include  more. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  about  the  pay¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  payments 
would  remain  as  originally  established 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  if  more  acreage  were  made  avail¬ 
able  than  is  available  under  the  present 
contracts,  the  contracts  could  be 
amended  to  include  more.  If  any  addi¬ 
tion  should  be  made  available,  it  might 
be  possible  to  place  15  percent  of  the 
additional  acreage  in  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right— 
either  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  in  the 
conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  consequences 
would  the  passage  of  the  bill  have  upon 
the  price  supports  of  the  farmers  who 
have  made  their  plans  under  the  refer¬ 
endum  which  was  taken? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Department 
has  assured  us  that  it  contemplates 
supporting  corn  at  about  $1.36.  That 
would  be  the  minimum.  It  would 
not  go  below  that  figure.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  would  see  to  it  that  it  did  not 
go  below  75  percent  of  parity.  Under 
the  referendum  proposal,  it  could  have 
come  from  zero  to  90  percent.  Under 
the  proposed  legislation,  it  would  be  no 
lower  than  75  and  no  higher  than  90. 
The  farmers  could  not  lose.  They  would 
be  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  75  percent, 
and  a  maximum  of  no  more  than  90  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Consider  the  case  of 
a  farmer  who  has  already  placed  certain 
acreage  ip  the  soil-bank  acreage  reserve. 
If  his  total  allotment  were  increased,  he 
would  not  be  required  to  increase  his 
acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve 
beyond  15  percent  of  any  increase,  would 
he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  That  is  a 
question  concerning  which  I  have  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  requesting  a 
specific  answer.  It  was  my  understand¬ 
ing,  fi'om  conversation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  who  were  with  us,  that 
there  would  be  no  such  requirement,  since 
such  a  contract  would  be  valid.  But  I 
want  it  honored,  and  I  know  that  is 
what  the  Senator  wants,  so  he  can  asure 
his  producers.  I  shall  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Secretary 
Benson,  with  a  series  of  four  questions 
which  relate  to  the  very  point  which  the 
Senator  is  now  making. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Senator  for  his  participation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I,  too,  desire  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Minnesota  for  a  very  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  this  most  difficult 
subject.  He  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado.  This  is 
a  very  complex  and  difficult  bill.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question,  in  simple 
terms,  so  that  I  can  take  the  answer 
back  home  and  talk  with  cattlemen 
about  it. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  state 
again,  if  he  will,  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  price  support  for  corn,  in  view 
of  the  greatest  carryover  in  history,  and, 
in  the  year  1956,  the  second  greatest  corn 
production,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  If  those  be  the  facts, 
why  is  it  necessary  that  we  have  this 
legislation?  Perhaps  I  shall  add  an¬ 
other  question.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  remarks,  operating 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
the  acreage  allotment  for  this  year  is 
37.3  million  acres. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  this  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes.  However,  in 
1956  the  Congress  itself  moved  the  acre¬ 
age  up  to  51  million  acres. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Last  year — 1956. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  this  ques¬ 
tion:  If  we  do  nothing,  if  we  do  not  pass 
the  pending  bill,  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  agricultural  situation  generally, 
not  only  with  reference  to  corn,  but  with 
reference  to  other  feed  grains?  What 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  livestock  and 
poultry  industries?  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  covered  this  question  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  But  I  hear  this 
story  at  home:  the  cattlemen  and  small 
bankers  in  the  cattle-producing  areas 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  high 
price  of  corn  is  reflected  in  the  price  of 
other  feed  grains.  They  argue  that  it 
affects  cattle  prices  and  poultry  prices. 

Let  me  read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Woolley,  legislative  counsel  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
on  page  56  of  the  printed  hearings: 

In  the  case  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  held  the  price  of  corn  up  so  high 
that  large  supplies  of  corn  have  been  held  off 
the  market.  This  has  induced  farmers  out¬ 
side  the  Corn  Belt  to  go  into  the  production 
of  feed  grains.  They  have  taken  their  own 
resources  plus  Government  price  support  and 
other  assistance  and  gone  into  the  production 
of  feed.  By  producing  feed  from  these  re¬ 
sources  they  have  increased  livestock  produc¬ 
tion.  Increased  livestock  and  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  entire  country  has 
weakened  prices  for  farmers  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  Corn  Belt. 

We  in  Colorado  are  not  in  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  producing  area.  We  have  some 
corn  acreage,  but  it  is  mostly  used  for 
feed,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much 
participation  in  either  the  soil  bank,  or 
the  price-support  program.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  with  the  effect  of  this 
bill  upon  the  cattle  and  poultry  indus¬ 
tries.  Therefore,  I  was  much  impressed 
by  what  the  Senator  had  to  say  partic¬ 
ularly  with  relation  to  the  whole  feed 
grain  economic  situation. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  ex¬ 
planation  because  I  believe  this  whole 
problem  affects  the  cattle  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  have  rela¬ 
tionship,  of  course.  What  I  have  said  is 
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not  only  my  own  opinion,  because  I  do 
not  have  great  personal  experience  in 
this  field,  but  it  is  the  opinion  also  of 
men  in  the  cattle  business  and  of  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
have  studied  the  subject  for  many  years. 
They  agree  that  cheap  feed  ultimately 
means  greater  production  of  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  that  in  turn  means  surpluses. 
Surpluses,  of  course,  in  turn,  mean  de¬ 
pressed  prices. 

There  used  to  be  a  school  of  thought 
in  this  country  which  held  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  cheap  feed  in  the  Midwest, 
it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  East  or  to 
the  Far  West  or  to  the  South. 

What  happens  is  that  if  it  becames 
cheap  in  one  part  of  the  country  it  be¬ 
comes  contagious  and  extends  through¬ 
out  the  country,  right  down  the  line. 

A  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price.  A 
price  support  of  70  percent,  for  feed 
grains  is  30  percent  less  than  fair.  The 
corn  program  provides  a  minimum  of 
75  percent.  That  is  about  what  the 
price-support  level  will  be,  or  perhaps 
about  77  percent,  this  year.  That  is  not 
a  very  high  price.  What  I  have  said  is 
not  only  my  own  opinion  but  has  been 
expressed  by  every  witness  who  came 
before  us,  including  even  Mr.  Woolley. 
Mr.  Woolley  in  his  testimony  had  some 
comment  to  make  with  reference  to 
cheap  feed-grain  prices.  He  said: 

The  “cheap  feed  means  cheap  livestock’’ 
argument  doesn’t  commence  in  the  right 
place.  It  would  be  more  accurate  and  mean¬ 
ingful  to  say  “surplus  feed  means  cheap 
feed  and  cheap  livestock.” 

In  the  main  I  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment.  How  do  we  get  our  surplus  feed? 
Farmers  need  so  much  money  with  which 
to  operate.  If  a  farmer  cannot  earn  a 
living  by  working  40  hours  a  week,  he 
works  60  hours  a  week.  If  he  cannot 
make  a  living  from  5,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  because  the  price  does  not  give 
him  sufficient  income,  he  produces  8,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  It  becomes  a  vicious 
circle.  He  keeps  producing  more  and 
getting  less.  That  situation  is  as  old  as 
any  truism  in  agricultural  economics. 

I  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Woolley  in 
this  sense,  that  one  of  the  reasons  farm¬ 
ers  in  certain  areas  have  gone  into  the 
production  of  competitive  crops  is  that 
the  crop  which  was  historically  or  tradi¬ 
tionally  raised  in  their  area  was  so  re¬ 
stricted  in  production  and  in  price  that 
the  farmers  could  not  stay  in  business 
when  they  took  severe  acreage  limita¬ 
tions,  and  so  they  had  to  plant  something 
else  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  That  is 
the  reason  why,  basically,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  supported 
high  price  supports.  I  have  worked  on 
the  proposition  that  if  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  minimum  price  which  is  reasonable, 
it  will  be  possible  to  produce  less  and  to 
enforce  the  lower  production,  because  the 
farmer  would  then  have  enough  take- 
home  pay  from  what  he  produced  and 
would  not  have  to  produce  higher  and 
higher  amounts. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying,  then,  is  that  if  the  bill  is  not 
passed,  under  existing  law  production 
will  be  increased.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  believe  so. 


If  the  bill  is  not  passed  we  can  look 
forward  to  more  feed  grain  production 
and  more  corn  production,  particularly 
more  of  the  competitive  feed  grains. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  the  reason  for 
that  is - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  not  enough  acres 
available  under  existing  law  to  be 
brought  into  the  program  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  curb  production  adequately 
in  order  to  limit  supply. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Then  by  price  sup¬ 
ports,  in  effect,  what  we  are  doing  is 
curbing  production.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  helping  to 
do  that.  This  bill  does  not  contain  all 
I  should  like  to  see  in  it.  I  believe  if  we 
offered  farmers  $1.50  a  bushel  by  way  of 
price  support,  if  they  complied  with  con¬ 
trols,  we  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem.  How  would  they 
comply?  They  would  comply  by  tak¬ 
ing  15  of  their  corn  acres  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  We  would  guarantee  them  a  $1.50 
guaranteed  corn  price,  and  they  would 
cut  their  corn  acreage  by  15  percent. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  has  indicated,  we  have  it  both  ways. 
A  farmer  can  cut  his  corn  acreage  15 
percent  to  get  the  maximum  benefits  or 
he  can  go  into  his  other  tillable  acres 
under  the  conservation  acreage  reserve 
program  and  cut  them  by  an  equivalent 
15  percent  and  still  get  the  price  sup¬ 
port  benefits. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  one  further 
question  to  ask  of  the  Senator.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  if  we  pass  the  pending  bill,  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  further  treatment  of 
the  feed-grain  problem  by  Congress,  not 
only  in  relation  to  corn,  but - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  pass  the  bill, 
and  if  it  is  passed  by  the  other  House, 
we  will  have  given  a  mandate  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  come  be¬ 
fore  Congress  not  later  than  June  1  with 
a  total  feed-grain  program,  which  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Certainly.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  agricultural  experts 
in  Congress,  and  the  leading  economists 
in  the  Nation  have  been  saying  that  one 
of  the  softest  spots  in  our  economy  is 
agriculture.  If  we  were  to  pass  this  bill, 
would  it  be  a  step  forward ;  would  it  be  a 
springboard  from  which  we  could  move 
forward  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  very 
important  overall  agricultural  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  not  be  as 
long  a  step  forward  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  like  to  have  taken  at 
this  time,  but  it  would  be  a  step  forward. 
Certainly  it  would  be  an  inching  along 
toward  improving  the  situation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wondered  whether 
this  would  be  a  springboard  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  desire  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  has  been 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  complete  a  few  more  pages 
of  my  prepared  statement  and  present 
some  material  for  the  record  before  I 
yield  to  him?  I  should  like  to  complete 
my  remarks  on  this  subject  before  yield¬ 
ing  again. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Cer¬ 
tainly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senators  who  have 
been  more  concerned  about  other  feed 
grains  than  corn  would  be  doing  a  dis¬ 
service  to  their  producers — and  I  am  sure 
their  producers  will  so  regard  it — if  they 
turn  down  this  opportunity  to  start  work 
on  farm  legislation  covering  their  com¬ 
modities  a  year  in  advance  instead  of 
waiting  until  planting  time  is  at  hand 
next  year. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  substantial  bene¬ 
fits  this  year  in  the  major  corn  producing 
areas,  and  what  happens  in  those  areas 
will  affect  the  markets  for  every  other 
area  of  the  country. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to 
expand  acreage  taken  out  of  production 
and  put  into  the  soil  bank. 

It  does  not  cancel  in  any  way  the  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  the  Department  has  signed 
with  producers. 

The  Department  has  indicated  that 
under  existing  authorizations  and 
budgets  it  can  allocate  $100  million  for 
taking  additional  corn  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  if  this  measure  is  enacted. 

It  would  give  first  priority  to  farmers 
who  have  already  shown  a  desire  to  com¬ 
ply  with  controls  by  signing  up  with  the 
soil  bank,  allowing  them  to  increase  corn 
acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  respective  corn  base. 

All  other  corn  farms  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  would  be  allowed  to  sign  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  larger  of  five  acres  or  15 
percent  of  the  farm  corn  soil  bank  base. 

It  is  strange  to  hear  desk-bound  farm 
spokesmen  in  Washington  talk  about  the 
proposed  legislation  as  being  “too  late,” 
when  farmers  in  the  area  most  directly 
concerned  say  just  the  opposite. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  from  the  Cedar 
County  Farm  Bureau  in  Iowa : 

Cedar  County  Farm  Bureau, 

Tipton,  Iowa,  March  30,  1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  are  to  be  commended 
for  your  efforts  in  attempting  to  join  with 
your  colleagues  to  develop  a  bipartisan  corn 
program  which  passed  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  sure  that  corn  farmers  and 
Farm  Bureau  leaders  in  Iowa  would  heartily 
endorse  this  program  at  least  for  this  year 
until  we  can  work  out  a  program  that  will 
apply  to  all  feed  grains  over  a  longer  period 
of  time. 

Needless  to  say  I  was  shocked,  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  quite  upset  about  the  testi¬ 
mony  offered  by  Frank  Wooley,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  after  all  the 
effort  we  in  Iowa  have  put  forth  to  achieve 
a  planter-box  choice  type  of  legislation. 
Certainly  your  bipartisan  legislation  would 
not  be  as  costly  or  as  damaging  as  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  price-supported  noncompliance 
corn. 

I  would  like  to  personally  be  on  record 
as  very  much  in  favor  of  the  enlarge  base 
acreage  plan  with  the  opportunity  for  greater 
compliance.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time 
to  initiate  this  program  if  acted  upon  soon. 
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I  do  not  know  what  caused  this  change 
In  attitude,  and  until  I  receive  some  better 
reasons  than  those  advanced  by  Mr.  Wooley, 
I  must  support  your  program  and  wish  you 
success  with  it.  We  must  have  it. 

Sincerely, 

Carroll  L.  Caudle, 

Fieldman. 

All  the  other  mail  I  have  received  from 
Iowa  seems  to  agree.  Here  is  the  tele¬ 
gram  I  have  received  from  the  president 
of  the  National  Farmers’  Organization  at 
Corning,  Iowa: 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  would 
like  to  compliment  you  and  the  other  Sena¬ 
tors  on  your  efforts  to  pass  emergency  legis¬ 
lation  for  corn  this  year.  Planting  season 
is  here  and  we  must  prevent  a  complete 
breakdown  on  the  corn  program.  The 
N.  F.  O.  will  support  the  bill  that  you  have 
presented.  It  is  the  best  possible  corn  leg¬ 
islation  that  has  a  chance  to  pass  at  this 
late  date.  This  bill  would  give  us  some¬ 
thing  to  build  on  in  the  future.  The  fifty- 
one-million  base  acreage  is  a  realistic  allot¬ 
ment  and  the  bill  will  retain  corn  as  a  basic 
crop,  both  very  important.  We  especially 
like  the  provision  to  face  the  problem  of 
total  feed  grain  supply  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  still  100  percent  of  parity  because 
we  feel  this  is  only  fair  for  the  farmers, 
but  under  the  present  circumstances  we  feel 
that  all  farm  organizations  should  support 
this  bill  if  they  are  interested  in  partially 
correcting  a  serious  situation  because  the 
December  11  referendum  left  the  farmers 
little  to  choose  between. 

Oren  Lee  Staley, 

President,  National  Farmers  Organi¬ 
zation,  Corning,  Iowa. 

Here  is  another  letter,  this  one  from 
State  Representative  Albert  Lund,  of 
Iowa,  a  member  of  the  agriculture  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Iowa  Legislature.  He  says : 

March  27,  1957. 

Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  farmer  and  have  al¬ 
ways  made  my  living  that  way.  In  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  the  51-miUion-acre  commercial 
area  allotment  And  support  at  $1.36  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  relieve  some  of 
the  cost-price  squeeze  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  today.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your 
cosponsors  succeed  in  carrying  the  corn  bill 
to  fruition.  Your  efforts  in  our  behalf  are 
certainly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Albert  Lund, 

State  Representative. 

These  are  random  samples  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  typical  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
struck  by  a  phrase  used  in  some  of  the 
letters  which  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  been  reading.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  person  who  suggested  that  to 
proceed  on  the  37-million-acre  base 
would  be  unrealistic.  Fifty-one  million 
acres  actually  is  the  minimum  base 
which  should  be  established,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
commercial  corn-growing  counties  has 
increased  during  the  past  year. 

In  my  own  State,  there  has  been  only 
about  a  40-percent  compliance  with  corn 
allotments  during  the  past  few  years, 


even  when  based  on  49  million  or  51  mil¬ 
lion  acres. 

To  try  to  base  the  corn  allotment  on 
37  million  acres  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  no  compliance  at  all.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  would  increase,  and  the 
problems  attendant  upon  that  happen¬ 
ing  would  follow.  I  certainly  believe  we 
should  proceed  with  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
still  time — even  in  Iowa,  which  is  south 
of  South  Dakota,  corn  planting  will  not 
be  underway  for  another  month.  So 
there  certainly  is  time  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  reporting 
the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed,  and  that 
the  House  will  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  most  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  support.  He  understands  the 
farm  situation  in  his  State,  and  his 
words  of  encouragement  are  very  help¬ 
ful.  I  thank  him  sincerely. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
for  a  short  statement  by  me,  and  then 
for  some  questions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  always  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  discuss  farm  matters  with 
the  great  expert,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956,  with  respect  to  the  1957  corn 
crop. 

In  general,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  if  the  soil  bank  is  to  be 
made  an  effective  tool  in  solving  our 
farm  problems,  there  must  be  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  participation  in  the  program.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  cosponsored 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  a  bill  which  we  felt  would 
have  provided  the  necessary  incentive  to 
the  farmer  to  participate  in  the  soil 
bank. 

That  bill — S.  1362 — provided  for  a  51 
million  acre  corn  allotment,  with  the 
price  support  at  $1.50. 

The  bill  required  that  the  cooperator 
reduce  his  corn  plantings  15  percent  of 
the  allotted  corn  acreage. 

It  would  have  provided  the  incentive 
to  the  farmer  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

It  would  have  substantially  reduced 
corn  production  in  the  1957  year. 

The  committee  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today — S.  1771 — is  also  designed 
to  get  the  necessary  participation.  It 
should  result  in  a  more  effective  soil 
bank  than  there  is  under  existing  law. 

But,  lest  we  forget,  let  it  be  stated 
again  that  it  is  a  temporary  measure — 
for  the  1957  crop  only.  That  is  our  im¬ 
mediate  problem,  and  therefore  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  we  begin 
immediately  to  seek  more  permanent 
legislation,  which  would  include  all  feed 
grains.  This  is  a  logical  approach  to 
our  feed  grain  and  livestock  problems. 

Corn  is  but  one  of  several  crops  which 
are  used  almost  exclusively  as  feed  for 
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livestock.  Barley,  oats,  and  the  grain 
sorghums  are  excellent  substitutes  for 
corn  and  are  widely  used  today.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  naturally  shift  to  the  crop  that 
offers  the  most  attractive  opportunity 
to  make  a  profit. 

Therefore,  unless  we  approach  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
grains,  not  simply  corn,  we  will  never 
obtain  an  effective  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  all 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  high  inverse  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  price  of  feed  grains 
and  livestock  numbers.  When  the  prices 
of  feed  grains  fall,  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  feed  more  cattle  and  hogs. 
In  reality,  they  are  marketing  the  lower 
priced  feed  grains. 

This  would  be  fine,  except  for  another 
inverse  relationship  between  livestock 
numbers  and  livestock  prices.  As  more 
and  more  farmers  use  the  cheap  feed 
grains  to  market  more  and  more  live¬ 
stock,  the  obvious  occurs.  Livestock 
prices  drop  to  ridiculously  low  levels. 
We  saw  the  results  in  the  fall  of  1955, 
when  cattle  prices  were  below  $20  per 
hundredweight  and  hog  prices  were 
down  to  $10. 

Therefore,  when  we  consider  proposed 
price-support  legislation  on  any  of  the 
feed  grains,  we  are,  in  reality,  also  pre¬ 
venting  livestock  prices  from  dropping 
to  disastrous  levels. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
about  this  bill  regarding  which  I  have 
serious  reservations. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  deadline 
for  the  signup  of  com  producers  under 
the  acreage  reserve  section  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  was  March  8.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  had  announced  maximum  limits 
for  individual  participation  of  20  acres, 
or  30  percent  of  the  corn  allotment  or 
base,  whichever  was  greater.  At  the 
same  time,  farmers  could  list  additional 
overlimit  acreage  to  go  into  the  soil 
bank,  if  they  so  desired. 

The  USDA  stated  that,  if  funds  were 
available,  this  overlimit  acreage  would 
be  accepted.  The  Department  is  now 
accepting  any  additional  acreage  that 
was  offered  prior  to  March  8. 

After  5  years  of  prolonged  drought,  the 
soil  moisture  level  in  many  counties  in 
Missouri  is  so  low  that  prospects  of  a 
good  crop  this  year  are  slim.  There¬ 
fore,  many  Missouri  farmers  elected  to 
offer  additional  acreage — over  and  above 
the  20  acres  or  30  percent  limitation. 
The  latest  figures  I  have  show  that  in 
Missouri  this  amounts  to  130,000  acres 
from  about  9,000  farmers. 

These  farmers,  in  good  faith,  signed 
binding  contracts  with  the  Government 
to  place  this  additional  overlimit  acre¬ 
age  in  the  soil  bank.  They  are  bound, 
under  penalty  of  a  civil  suit,  to  carry  out 
their  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  Department  has  announced  that, 
if  legislation  is  enacted  by  this  Con¬ 
gress,  it  will  be  possible  for  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  to  place  increased  acreage  in  the 
soil  bank. 

But  as  I  understand  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  that  letter  does 
not  specifically  commit  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  honor  the  agreements 
made  by  the  Department  with  the  corn 
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producers  concerning  overlimit  signed 
corn  agreements. 

Are  these  agreements  to  be  honored? 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
wants  to  know.  Let  me  ask  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
whether  he  believes  they  are  to  be 
honored. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  belief  that 
they  are  to  be  honored.  That  is  the  un¬ 
derstanding  I  have  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
versations  with  representatives  of  the 
Department. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  matter'has 
been  taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and  in  my  wire  of  yester¬ 
day  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I 
specifically  asked  this  question: 

If  S.  1771  is  enacted,  would  the  Department 
specifically  honor  the  existing  overlimit  corn 
agreements  it  has  made  with  corn  producers 
under  the  soil  bank? 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  wishes  to  know. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  respond 
today  to  my  telegram.  I  have  been 
waiting  all  day  for  his  response.  My 
wire  went  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  yesterday,  at  about  3  p.  m.;  and 
a  reply  should  be  received  today  from 
the  Department;  or,  if  not  today,  on  to¬ 
morrow.  I  am  sure  we  shall  receive  it 
before  we  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
for  a  brief  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
must  be  clear  that  this  reopening  will 
not  cancel  any  of  the  contracts  which 
many  Missouri  farmers — and  other 
farmers  throughout  the  country — have 
signed.  These  farmers  signed  these  con¬ 
tracts  in  good  faith;  they  have  made 
their  plans  accordingly;  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  them  to  be  carried  out. 

By  the  same  token,  merely  because 
farmers  have  signed  up  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  they  should  not  be  prevented 
from  participating  in  any  new  legisla¬ 
tion  that  is  enacted.  The  Department 
has  agreed  to  that. 

I  am  willing  to  support  this  bill  only  if 
the  farmers  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation 
are  protected  against  discrimination  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  current  confusion. 

Again  let  me  ask,  Are  these  agree¬ 
ments,  already  signed  on  overlimit  corn 
acres,  going  to  be  honored? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Let  me  add 
that  the  testimony  given  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Department  indicated 
that  farmers  who  have  been  compliers 
in  the  past  will  be  given  first  priority 
in  the  case  of  new  acres  made  available 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  agree  that  that  will  be 
the  fair  way  to  proceed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  that  will  be 
the  fair  way  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  have  the  specific  answer  of  the 


Department  in  response  to  my  letter.  I 
want  the  farmers  to  be  assured  in  writ¬ 
ing,  in  response  to  the  questions  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  asked. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  my  telegram 
of  yesterday  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  The  wire 
sets  forth  the  questions  which  have  re¬ 
peatedly  been  asked  this  afternoon  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  keenly 
concerned  about  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

'■)  April  8,  1957. 

Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  immediate  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Do  you  feel  there  would  be  more,  or  less, 
participation  by  corn  producers  in  soil  bank 
in  1957  if  S.  1771  is  enacted? 

2.  Do  you  feel  there  would  be  more,  or 

less,  corn  production  in  1957  if  S.  1771  is 
enacted?  • 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  CCC  would  be  called 
upon  to  take  over  less,  or  more,  corn  or  other 
feed  grains  as  a  result  of  support  loans 
on  the  1957  crop  if  S.  1771  is  enacted? 

4.  If  S.  1771  is  enacted  would  the  Depart¬ 
ment  specifically  honor  the  existing  over¬ 
limit  corn  agreements  it  has  made  with  corn 
producers  under  the  soil  bank? 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion  I  wish  to  submit  certain  tele¬ 
grams  I  have  received,  which  are  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  Farmers  Union  in  Iowa  has  taken 
a  stand  similar  to  that  I  have  already 
recited  on  the  part  of  other  farm  organ¬ 
izations.  I  have  before  me  a  telegram 
from  the  O’Brien  County  Farmers  Union 
of  Iowa,  which  supports  this  measure. 
The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Sheldon,  Iowa,  March  27, 1957. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  members  of  Farmers  National  Union 
of  O’Brien  County,  Iowa,  passed  a  resolution 
to  lend  our  support  to  the  bill  allowing  51 
million  acres  of  corn  to  be  planted  in  1957 
in  the  Corn  Belt  as  emergency  legislation 
for  this  year,  but  in  no  way  deviating  from 
our  long-range  program  of  supports  at  90 
percent  of  parity  or  more. 

E.  Dale  Graham, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Record  to 
note  also  that  the  official  publication  of 
the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau,  known  as  the 
Farm  Bureau  Spokesman,  in  the  issue 
for  Saturday,  April  6,  1957,  volume  23, 
No.  32,  has,  as  its  lead  article,  one  en¬ 
titled  “It  Is  Late,  but  Last  Ditch  Effort 
Underway  for  1957  Corn  Base  Program — 
Farm  Bureau  Supports  the  Legislation, 
but  Delay  Now  Could  Be  Fatal.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 


It  Is  Late,  But  Last  Ditch  Effort  Underway 

for  1957  Corn  Base  Program — Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Supports  the  Legislation,  but  Delay 

Now  Could  Be  Fatal 

Midwest  Senators,  including  our  own,  are 
currently  making  a  last-ditch  effort  to  put 
corn  legislation  on  the  books.  Their  push 
developed  after  the  House  failed  to  find 
agreement  even  on  a  bipartisan  compromise 
bill. 

Like  most  of  the  other  proposals,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  would  jack  up  the  commercial  area 
corn  base  to  51  million  acres — a  level  which 
we  feel  would  be  workable,  and  would 
be  somewhat  in  line  with  the  acreage  floors 
established  by  law  for  certain  of  the  other 
major  crops. 

The  question  now,  of  course,  is  no  longer 
one  of  support  for  this  kind  of  bill.  Farm 
bureau  sought  the  51  million  acre  base  last 
fall  prior  to  the  referendum.  We  have  testi¬ 
fied  repeatedly  in  support  of  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  base  at  that  level. 
Each  of  our  county  farm  bureaus  in  Iowa 
sent  a  farmer  to  Washington  last  month  to 
add  local  support  for  such  a  bill.  We’re  still 
for  it — will  be  until  we  get  it. 

(And,  although  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  matter  of  the  51-million 
base  versus  the  37-million  allotments  last 
fall,  the  other  farm  organizations  have  since 
come  over  to  the  farm  bureau  side  and  are 
now  also  supporting  a  base  at  51  million 
acres.) 

The  question,  then,  becomes  one  of  time. 
Small  grain  is  being  seeded  in .  Iowa  now. 
Farmers  would  not  want  to  plow  up  oats  or 
legume  seedings  to  plant  corn.  Regardless, 
plans  have  been  made  in  most  instances. 
Some  38.000  farmers  have  signed  for  the 
present  version  of  the  soil  bank,  under  the 
low  allotments. 

Each  day’s  delay  at  this  point  means  an 
additional  handicap  to  effective  use  of  new 
legislation  during  the  1957  season.  Most  of 
us  still  have  vivid  memories  of  the  difficulties 
the  late-starting  soil  bank  ran  into  a  year 
ago.  An  AFBF  spokesman  pointed  up  the 
problems  of  tardy  legislation  in  a  recent 
letter  to  Senator  Ellender.' 

Most  farmers,  then,  are  agreed  that  we 
need  the  legislation.  Most  farmers  are  also 
well  aware  that  “too  late”  can  be  as  bad  a 
handicap  as  “too  little.”  Should  the  bill— 
with  its  wide  support  from  all  groups  in  the 
Midwest — move  through  the  Senate-House, 
compromise  committee  and  into  law  within 
a  few  days,  farmers  will  do  their  level  best 
to  make  it  work.  Any  additional  delay  can 
be  fatal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  note  for  the  record  that  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  states  that — 

Each  of  our  county  farm  bureaus  in  Iowa 
sent  a  farmer  to  Washington  last  month  to 
add  local  support  for  such  a  bill — 

Referring  to  the  bill  now  before  us,  Mr. 
President — 

We  are  still  for  it  *  *  *  will  be  until  we 
get  it. 

That  is  a  very  pertinent  phrase  and  a 
very  important  statement  from  this 
great  farm  organization  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  because  it  so  happens  that  the  na¬ 
tional  legislative  representative  in 
Washington  has  given  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  an  indication  contrary  to 
that  view.  But  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  farm  bureaus  out  in  the  field,  where 
farmers  farm — where  they  are  not  desk 
fanners,  but  are  dirt  farmers — are  sup¬ 
porting  this  proposed  legislation.  They 
are  not  supporting  it  because  they  think 
it  is  perfect,  but  supporting  it  because 
they  think  it  offers  a  better  opportunity 
for  an  effective  farm  program. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
officials  of  the  Minnesota  House  of 
Representatives,  announcing  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  in  support  of  raising  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  corn  base  acreage  to  51  mil¬ 
lion  acres. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

For  your  Information  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  passed  H.  F.  1433  on  March  19  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  in  support  of  corn  soil  bank  pro¬ 
gram  as  follows.  A  concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  minimum  corn 
soil  bank  program.  Whereas  corn  is  the 
major  field  crop  produced  in  Minnesota  and 
whereas  the  market  price  of  corn  influences 
the  production  and  price  of  livestock  dairy 
products  and  feed  grains.  And  whereas  it 
is  essential  to  hold  corn  production  in  line 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  fair  level 
of  farm  income  and  whereas  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  corn  soil  bank  program  the  average  cut 
to  37  million  acres  is  so  drastic  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  corn  farmers  are  unable  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program.  Now  therefore  be  it 
resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives  (the 
senate  concurring)  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  enact  a  mini¬ 
mum  corn  soil  bank  program  establishing 
(1)  a  minimum  corn  acreage  base  in  the 
commercial  area  of  51  million  acres,  (2)  a 
support  price  on  corn  of  $1.50  for  1957  the 
same  level  as  that  established  for  1956,  and 
(3)  a  production  requirement  that  each 
producer  put  15  percent  of  his  corn  acreage 
allotment  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  price  supports.  Be 
it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  instructed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Minnesotta.  This  resolution  now  in  senate 
agriculture  committee  for  action. 

Speaker  A.  I.  Johnson;  Enestvedt,  chair¬ 
man  agriculture  committee;  Hofstad, 
chairman  dairy  products  and  livestock; 
Bergeson,  vice  chairman  agriculture 
committee;  C.  W.  Olson,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  dairy  products  and  livestock. 

Mr.  President,  from  that  message  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  it  is  apparent  that  in  Minnesota 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  legislation  now 
proposed  is  equally  as  strong  as  the 
sentiment  I  have  indicated  from  other 
sources;  and  the  message  from  the  Min¬ 
nesota  House  of  Representatives  en¬ 
dorses  the  51  million  acres  and  also 
endorses  the  concept  of  an  overall  feed- 
grain  program. 

Because  it  outlines  so  effectively  the 
key  arguments  in  favor  of  action  now 
on  this  bill,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
telegram  from  the  Minnesota  Farmers’ 
Union.  It  is  as  follows: 

St.  Paux,,  Minn.,  April  5, 1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  are  certainly  gratified  at  the  efforts  you 
are  making  to  gain  favorable  consideration 
for  the  farm  bill  and  to  convince  fellow  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  that  the  passage  of 
S.  1771  would  still  be  of  extreme  importance 
to  corn  and  feed-grain  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

We  know  that  you  are  aware  that  in  deter¬ 
mining  their  vote  on  this  bill  Members  of 


the  Senate  need  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  individual  corn-hog  farmer,  who  next 
winter,  unless  action  is  taken  to  strengthen 
prices,  will  be  faced  with  marketing  his  corn 
at  about  55  percent  of  parity  or  feeding  it 
to  hogs  which  will  go  to  market  at  about 
61  percent  of  parity.  At  a  time  of  apparent 
national  prosperity,  that  would  be  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  either 
from  a  standpoint  of  justice  or  because  of 
its  threat  to  the  national  economy  itself. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  pass  emergency  corn 
legislation,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
added  soil-bank  participation  or  of  protect¬ 
ing  farmers  from  a  further  collapse  of  corn 
and  feed-grain  prices  and  -the  subsequent 
undermining  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry 
prices. 

Action  by  the  Congress  to  expand  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  from  37  million  to  51  million 
acres  would  mean  that  as  much  as  700  mil¬ 
lion  more  bushels  of  corn  could  be  eligible 
for  support  at  the  $1.36  support  rate.  As  you 
may  be  aware,  unless  the  allotment  is  in¬ 
creased,  less  than  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
total  corn  production  will  be  eligible  for 
support  at  $1.36.  With  corn  prices  right 
now  at  about  $1.06  per  bushel  in  Minnesota, 
it  seems  somewhat  optimistic  to  expect  that 
the  open-market  prices  next  winter  will  be 
even  as  high  as  $1  per  bushel. 

The  difference  of  36  cents  between  the 
support  rate  and  the  probable  open-market 
price  would  mean  some  $258  million  more  in 
income  for  the  Nation’s  corn  farmers.  In 
Minnesota  we  know  it  would  mean  some 
$25  million  to  $30  million  more  income  to  our 
producers. 

Under  the  present  37-million-acre  allot¬ 
ment,  no  soil-bank  participation  is  re¬ 
quired  for  eligibility  for  price  support.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  51-million-acre  proposal, 
15  percent  participation  would  be  required. 
Whether  the  reduction  came  out  of  corn 
acres  or  other  cropland  acres,  there  would  be 
a  resulting  cut  in  total  crop  production 
which  would  be  over  and  above  any  reduc¬ 
tion  which  can  be  expected  from  the  soil- 
bank  signup  to  date. 

The  price-support  reductions  which  have 
been  put  into  force  by  USDA  for  1957 — 8  cents 
per  bushel  on  barley,  5  cents  per  bushel  on 
oats,  17  cents  per  bushel  on  flax,  and  6  cents 
per  bushel  on  soybeans — are  very  serious  and 
will  Inflict  losses  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  upon  the  producers  of  these  crops. 

We  believe  an  early  start  of  planning  of  an 
overall  corn  and  feed  grain  program  for  1958 
is  vital.  Consideration  of  such  a  program  for 
1958  before  adjournment  of  this  session 
would,  we  believe,  have  a  strengthening  effect 
upon  the  feed  situation  and  perhaps  prevent 
the  market  prices  from  dropping  as  low  as  the 
current  support  floors. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  farmers. 

Edwin  Christianson, 
President,  Minnesota  Farmers  Union, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  other  telegrams  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  urging  favorable  action  now  on 
the  corn  bill.  I  have  received  a  number 
of  telegrams  of  that  sort;  they  come 
from  all  over  the  country,  from  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  which  support 
the  pending  bill,  S.  1771. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  per¬ 
haps  this  situation  can  be  described  in  a 
nutshell  by  a  few  quotations  from  an 
article  entitled  “Will  Corn  Trouble  Break 
Farm  Prices?”  The  article  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal. 


This  is  how  the  article  starts: 

Corn  is  in  real  trouble.  Deep  trouble. 
Not  just  this  year,  but  for  years  ahead— 
unless  something  is  done. 

And  when  corn’s  in  trouble,  all  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  in  trouble;  Dairymen,  poultrymen, 
range  beef  men,  sheepmen,  hog  and  beef 
feeders,  haygrowers,  and  anyone  Who  grows 
feed  grain. 

It’s  as  simple  as  this:  Cheap  feed  soon 
makes  cheap  livestock,  cheap  milk,  and  cheap 
meat.  About  55  percent  of  the  Nation's  net 
farm  income  comes  from  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products.  The  problem,  with  the 
husks  off,  is  this:  Corn  is  laboring  under  a 
billion  bushel  surplus  that’s  growing  bigger — 
maybe  to  1  */2  billion  after  this  fall.  That’s 
half  a  year’s  total  production. 

As  the  supply  goes  up,  the  corn  acreage 
allotment  goes  down — and  since  there’s  no 
floor  on  corn  allotment  acreage,  it  can  go 
clear  to  the  cellar. 

The  allotment  is  so  small  now  (37.3  million 
acres)  that  it  would  be  hard  to  round  up  a 
posse  from  corn  farmers  who  are  going  to 
stick  with  their  allotments.  The  rest  will 
likely  plant  from  fence  row  to  fence  row  and 
shoot  for  the  moon. 

Sure,  Secretary  Benson,  might  put  a  price 
floor  under  noncotrtpliance  corn.  That 
would  keep  corn  prices  up  off  the  rug,  and 
might  head  off  a  truly  disastrous  drop  in 
meat  prices  later — by  shunting  some  of  the 
crop  into  Government  bins  instead  of  into 
the  bellies  of  more  hogs  and  cattle.  (But 
if  supports  are  announced  now,  it  will  in¬ 
crease  the  corn  plantings — and  the  surplus 
of  grain.)  That  merely  postpones  trouble. 
What  can  be  done  to  throttle  back  that 
supply?  The  soil  bank  could  help,  but  won’t 
do  much  now — a  farmer  can’t  participate 
until  he  cuts  down  to  his  allotted  acres, 
and  allotments  are  so  low  he  won’t.  So  we 
might  as  well  kiss  the  soil  bank  and  its  high 
hopes  goodbye  in  the  Midwest. 

The  article  goes  on  to  ask  “What  can 
we  do  about  it?”  expressing  doubt  that 
much  will  be  done  unless  “Congress  has 
a  change  of  heart.” 

But  then  it  adds: 

Congress  could,  if  it  wanted  to,  act  fast 
and  shut  off  the  com  avalanche  this  fall — 
and  save  the  soil  bank. 

The  article  concludes: 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  about  all  the 
farmers  can  do  is  decide  to  go  slow  on 
expanding  corn  acreage — and  maybe  grow 
more  of  other  crops.  That’s  not  much  of 
a  program — -with  meat,  milk,  and  egg  prices 
hanging  on  the  outcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  that  article  here 
with  me.  It  appeared,  as  I  said,  in  the 
Farm  Journal,  one  of  the  most  conser¬ 
vative  of  the  farm  magazines,  it  makes 
a  valid  point  of  what  may  happen  if 
we  fail  to  act.  I  may  further  say  that 
many  persons  comment  on  this  subject 
with  such  limited  knowledge  as  to  the 
interdependability  of  these  subjects  that 
their  statements  become  distorted.  The 
article  points  out  that  what  happens 
to  this  great  basic  commodity,  or,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said,  this 
superbasic  agricultural  commodity,  may 
well  determine  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  all  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  warning  will 
be  heeded.  Those  who  may  argue 
against  the  bill  today  on  grounds  of 
economy  will  have  red  faces  next  year, 
when  they  tally  the  results. 

Failure  to  act  now  will  be  the  most 
costly  decision  of  this  Congress,  in 
terms  of  damage  to  our  economy  and 
actual  cost  to  taxpayers,  through  later 
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efforts  to  bail  out  agriculture  for  the 
plight  we  shall  get  it  into  if  we  let  prices 
collapse  still  further. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  S.  1771,  as  I 
said  earlier,  represents  a  compromise 
proposal.  It  is  a  sincere  bipartisan  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  I  lay  no  claim  to  its  authorship. 
It  has  merely  been  my  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibilty  to  report  it  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  I  am  happy  to  be  associated 
with  it,  and  I  feel  it  merits  the  favorable 
attention  and  support  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and,  ultimately, 
of  the  Congress. 

Exhibit  A 

Kellogg,  Minn.,  April  8, 1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Umbro  Valley  Farmers  Union  local 
wants  you  to  vote  for  the  51  million  acre 
corn  allotment  and  for  $1.50  a  bushel  with 
15  percent  to  be  put  into  the,  soil  bank. 
Please  encourage  as  many  Senators  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  vote  for  the  51  million  acre  allotment 
as  if  something  isn’t  done  now  cheap  grain 
is  going  to  lead  to  cheap  livestock  by  a 
year  from  now  or  sooner.  Keep  up  your 
good  work  on  the  farm  program.  Local  now 
has  120  farm  families  in  their  membership. 

Donald  A.  Tentis. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  April  2, 1957. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  your  support  on  the  passage  of 
the  bipartisan  Senate  bill  No.  1771. 

Walter  JandrO, 

G.  J.  Caron. 

Willmar,  Minn.,  April  2, 1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  work  on 
bill  1771  Senate  file.  Good  luck. 

Kandiyohi  County  Farmers  Union, 
Mrs.  Alice  Kleberg,  Secretary. 

Morris,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Senate  Offie  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  strongly  support  your  new  corn  bill 
for  1957  Senate  file  1771  with  provision  for 
early  start  on  legislation  for  all  feed  grains 
in  1958. 

Cred  Pasche. 

Hervey  Richardson. 

Luverne,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  are  supporting  you  on  bill  1771. 

Rock  County  Farmers  Union. 


,  Brooten,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
passage  of  the  corn  bill  SF  1771.  You  have 
the  support  of  the  76  members  of  the  Terrace 
Farm  Union  Local  Pope  County. 

Odean  Lanntng, 

Chairman. 
Anton  Hauge, 

Secretary. 


Northfield,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 
1  urge  support  for  corn  bill  S.  1771. 

Edgar  Severson. 


Isanti,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  raise  corn,  cash  grains,  and  milk  cows. 
The  corn  bill  (S.  1771)  will  help. 

John  Laahe. 

Cambridge,  Minn, 

Isanti,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  raise  corn  and  other  cash  grain.  Please 
get  corn  bill  (S.  1771)  passed.  It  will  help. 

William  Anderson. 

Stanchfield,  Minn. 

Lecenter,  Minn.,  April  2, 1957 . 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Gratified  to  know  you  are  attempting  a 
new  corn  program  for  1957.  Your  action  on 
proposed  feed-grain  program  for  1958  now  is 
commendable  and  should  have  support  of 
any  thinking  Member  of  Congress. 

M.  F.  Maxwell. 

Lesueuer,  MinN. 

Isanti,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I’m  a  corn,  hog,  and  dairy-  farmer.  We 
need  help.  Corn  bill  S.  1771  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Dellih  Sandquist. 

Cambridge,  Minn. 

Isanti,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I’m  a  corn,  hog,  dairy  farmer  in  Isanti 
County.  Please-  help  put  through  better 
corn  bill,  S.  1771. 

Alton  Slienbring. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  April  2, 1957. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Strongly  urge  passage  of  corn  bill,  S.  1771. 

Myron  Lips. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  April  2,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  urge  your  support  of  bipartisan  corn  bill 
S.  1771. 

Frank  Lamberty, 

Rice  County,  Minn.,  Farmer. 

Little  Falls,  Minn.,  April  5,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Would  like  to  have  you  support  bill  S. 
1771. 

George  Kliber, 

Milton  Kerkoff, 

Frank  Leidenfrost, 
Reginal  Reipke, 

Morrison  County  Farmers  Union. 

Cromwell,  Minn.,  April  4,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Carlton  County  Farmers  Union  fa¬ 
vors  the  bipartisan  corn  bill  S.  1771. 

Woodrow  Aho, 

President,  Kettle  River,  Minn. 

Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  April  4,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert;  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  corn  compromise  bill 
S.  1771.  It  is  better  than  what  we  had  but 
still  needs  more  improvement.' 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casper  Fiedler. 


April  9 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  April  5,  1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  8.  1771. 

Archie  Wilson. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  April  4, 1957. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 

Farmers  leaving  their  farms  due  to  low 
commodity  prices.  Vote  for  S.  1771. 

C.  R.  Carlson. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  April  4, 1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  trust  that  you  can  and  will  support  and 
vote  forS.  1771. 

Carl  R.  Anderson. 


Madison,  Minn.,  April  3,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Farmers  of  Lac  qui  Parle  County  are  giv¬ 
ing  you  and  the  other  Senators  who  have 
authored  S.  1771  support  and  backing.  There 
will  be  little  participation  in  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  county.  The  need  is  increased 
corn-acreage  allotments  plus  a  decent  sup¬ 
port  price.  Farmers  would  then  participate 
in  the  soil  bank,  otherwise  there  would  be 
unlimited  production  of  corn  and  feed  grains 
adding  to  an  already  large  surplus.  Farmers 
are  discouraged  so  far  with  Congress  and 
Secretary  Benson  in  regard  to  corn  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  hope  that  S.  1771  will  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Harry  Peterson, 

President,  Lac  qui  Parle  County 
Farmers  Union. 


Glencoe,  Minn.,  April  4, 1-957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  your  bill, 
S.  1771,  in  reference  to  corn  allotments.  The 
raise  in  corn  acres  is  a  must  if  any  control 
of  corn  is  to  be  effective.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  if  our  corn  or  hog  prices  are  to 
be  held. 

*  Harry  Benecke. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  April  4,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  of  Silver  Leaf  Local  hope  you  will  sup¬ 
port  S.  1771. 

Lloyd  Nelson, 

Chairman. 

Kenneth,  Minn.,  April  3,  1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 

We  the  undersigned  support  S.  1771. 

Fonnie  Vanklei, 

Melvin  Heikes, 

Henry  Vandevelde, 
Rasmus  Twee, 

L.  C.  Detriech, 

Chris  Remme. 


Lismore,  Minn.,  April  3,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  Lismore  residents  are  for  S.  1771. 

Ben  J.  Diekman, 
Robert  E.  Knips, 
Esther  Loonan, 
Homer  Loonan. 
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Webster  City,  Iowa,  April  3,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Two  farm  meetings  held  in  Hamilton 
County,  Iowa,  last  week.  Unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  among  members  present  "GI  farmers, 
NPO,  farmers  union  and  farm  bureau  mem¬ 
bers  present”.  Fifty-one  million  acres  15 
percent  soil  bank  will  increase  participation 
and  decrease  surplus. 

N.  F.  Hill, 

President,  GI  Farmers  of  America. 


Lamberton,  Minn.,  April  3,  1957. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  passage  of  compromise  corn  bill  soon 
as  possible. 

F'loyd  Imker. 


Minnesota  Democrat-Farm  Labor  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  is  proud  to  go  on  record  en¬ 
dorsing  your  poultry  inspection  Senate  bill, 
S.  1747,  and  urges  its  speedy  adoption.  We 
also  ask  immediate  favorable  action  on  your 
proposed  corn  bill.  Less  than  5,000  farmers 
in  our  State  can  or  will  comply  with  Ben¬ 
son’s  soil  bank  corn  quota  plan. 

Robert  C.  Olson, 

Secretary. 

Tracy,  Minn.,  April  7,  1957. 
Senator  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Vote  yes  on  corn  allotment  bill.  Fifty- 
one  million/  acres  for  1957. 

Harry  Anderson, 

President,  Anntownship  Farmers  Union, 

Walnut  Grove,  Minn. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  National  Farmers’  Organization  would 
like  to  compliment  you  and  the  other  Sen¬ 
ators  on  your  efforts  to  pass  emergency  legis¬ 
lation  for  corn  this  year.  Planting  season 
is  here  and  we  must  prevent  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  corn  program.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Organization  will  support  the 
bill  that  you  have  presented.  It  is  the  best 
possible  corn  legislation  that  has  a  chance 
to  pass  at  this  late  date.  This  bill  will  give 
us  something  to  build  on  in  the  future. 
The  51  million  base  acreage  is  a  realistic 
allotment  and  the  bill  will  retain  corn  as  a 
basic  crop,  both  very  important.  We  es¬ 
pecially  like  the  provision  to  face  the  problem 
of  total  feed  grain  supply  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  still  for  100  percent  of  parity  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  this  is  only  fair  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  but  under  the  present  circumstances  we 
feel  that  all  farm  organizations  should  sup¬ 
port  this  bill  if  they  are  interested  in  par¬ 
tially  correcting  a  serious  situation  because 
the  December  11  referendum  left  the  farm¬ 
ers  little  to  choose  between. 

Oren  Lee,  Stanley, 
President,  National  Farmers’  Organ¬ 
ization,  Corning,  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  the  able  speech  made  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  attacking  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  being  potentially  de¬ 
structive  of  the  future  of  our  great 
country. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  one  of  the  sponsors  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project,  which  will  involve  eventual  ex¬ 
penditures  up  to  $114  billion. 

This  year  the  budget,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  attacks,  has  recom¬ 
mended  $25,142,000  for  commencing  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  budget  contains  not  one  penny 
for  the  far  more  economical  John  Day 
project  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  the 
region  where  I  live. 

It  is  my  suggestion,  Mr.  President, 
that  able  Senators  who  arouse  public 
opinion  against  the  budget  might  well 
canvass  the  substantial  expenditures 
which  the  budget  proposes  in  their  own 
States  and  regions. 

I  am  getting  a  little  weary  of  so-called 
economy  speeches  in  general  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  who  themselves  favor 
or  willingly  accept  vast  quantities  of 
governmental  spending  in  the  realms  of 
the  Nation  which  they  help  to  represent. 
When  Senators  make  economy  speeches 
in  the  future,  I  suggest  that  they  rec¬ 
ommend  to  us  projects  in  their  own 
States  and  regions  which  can  sustain 
substantial  cuts  in  expenditures. 

Last  week  I  defended  the  Public  Works 
Committee  bill,  which  contained  author¬ 
ization  of  several  water-control  projects 
in  the  rainy  seacoast  State  which  has 
sent  me  to  the  Senate. 

Today  we  vote  on  the  corn  bill.  There 
is  little  commercial  corn  grown  in 
Oregon.  I  could  make  a  strong  economy 
speech  against  the  corn  bill  if  it  were 
my  disposition  to  do  so.  My  own  State 
will  not  suffer  if  the  corn  bill  is  cut.  I 
do  not  intend  to  deliver  such  a  speech, 
however,  because  I  will  never  talk  out  of 
both  sides  of  my  mouth.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  economy  speeches  should  be  directed 
to  budget  cuts  or  economies  in  a  Sena¬ 
tor’s  own  State  and  region. 


PUBLIC  VERSUS  PRIVATE  POWER 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  informative 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
7,  1957,  by  William  M.  Blair,  entitled 
“Public  Versus  Private  Power  Battles 
Shaping  Up  for  1958.’’ 

Accompanying  the  article  by  Mr. 
Blair  is  a  chart  which  indicates  that,  of 
the  114,500,000  kilowatt-hours  of  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  in  this  country,  86,900,- 
000  are  produced  by  private  utility  corpo¬ 
rations,  17  million  by  projects  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  10,600,000  by  State 
and  municipal  plants.  This  distribution 
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of  electricity  production  should  serve  to 
squelch  propaganda  from  the  national 
administration  that  America  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  so-called  Federal  power 
monopoly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  7,  1957] 
Public  Versus  Private  Power  Battles  Shap¬ 
ing  Up  for  1958 
(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  April  6. — By  odd  coincidence. 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  Supreme  Court 
teamed  this  week  to  hand  discouraging  news 
to  public  power  advocates. 

The  Supreme  Court  news  was  strictly  legal; 
the  President’s  news  was  reaffirmation  of  a 
policy.  In  the  long  political  run,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  will  carry  more  weight. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  turned  down 
a  plea  by  public  power  supporters  for  an¬ 
nulment  of  a  Federal  Power  Commission 
license  granted  to  private  enterprise  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  water  power  in  Hell’s  Canyon. 
So  public  power  advocates  now  must  concen¬ 
trate  on  upsetting  the  President’s  policy  in 
Congress. 

local  responsibility 

The  President’s  partnership  concept  places 
primary  responsibility  for  meeting  local  and 
regional  power  needs  on  local  interests. 
Within  this  framework,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  a  partner  but,  as  stated  by  the 
administration,  the  Government  will  not  as¬ 
sume  that  it  has  exclusive  rights  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  construction  of  dams  or  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy  in  any  basin  or  region. 

The  policy  envisions  some  projects  clearly 
beyond  the  financial  resources  of  local  in¬ 
terests.  But  where  local  interests,  including 
private  enterprise,  show  a  willingness  to  go 
ahead  then  they  should  be  encouraged. 

Critics  of  the  policy  base  their  case  on  three 
main  points:  (1)  private  financing  at  higher 
interest  rates  than  available  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  means  higher-cost  power  to  consumers; 
(2)  control  of  power  gives  private  interests 
an  inordinate  influence  over  the  economy  of 
a  region  because  private  powSr  development 
is  oriented  toward  investors  rather  than  to¬ 
ward  consumers;  (3)  the  partnership  policy  is 
inconsistent  and  unfair  in  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  can  direct  it  for  political  purposes, 
pushing  a  project  in  one  section  to  help  win 
elections  while  denying  a  project  in  another 
area  where  elections  are  safe. 

The  administration  viewed  Hell’s  Canyon 
as  a  prime  example  within  the  partnership 
policy  because  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  offered 
to  go  it  alone  and  such  a  move  was  preferable 
to  the  decision  by  the  previous  Democratic 
administration  that  a  single  high  dam  was 
the  answer  in  the  mile-deep  gorge  of  the 
Snake  River. 

Moves  in  Congress  to  upset  the  partnership 
policy  appear  unlikely  at  this  point  unless 
Democrats  and  their  public  power  allies  de¬ 
cide  to  step  up  to  tornado  force  their  drive 
to  get  the  Government  back  into  natural 
resource  development  of  major  waterways. 

The  major  reason  for  this  apparently  is 
that  this  year,  like  most  years  between  elec¬ 
tions,  is  not  a  year  for  recreating  issues  as 
major  political  objectives.  The  1958  con¬ 
gressional  elections  still  are  in  the  distant 
future  and  the  natural  time  for  building  up 
the  public  versus  private  power  issue  is  in  the 
1958  sessions  of  Congress. 

The  sniping  and  sparring  of  1957  can  in  no 
way  be  minimized  as  a  part  of  the  political 
fight.  But  in  terms  of  achieving  objectives 
it  is  just  that,  and  the  administration  and  its 
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opponents  on  power  policy  appreciate  the 
situation. 

POimCAl  EXPEDIENCY 

Republican  losses  in  the  1956  election  gave 
rise  to  reports  that  the  “partnership”  policy 
so  far  as  electric  energy  is  concerned,  would 
be  cut  down  or  at  least  trimmed  to  meet  the 
political  expediency  of  1958  and  1960.  The 
facts  belie  the  report. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
who  perhaps  as  much  as  anyone  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  knows  the  political  nuances  of 
the  power  fight,  has  given  no  concrete  indi¬ 
cation  there  will  be  any  significant  change 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Seaton  has  given  indications,  how¬ 
ever,  of  setting  out  to  salve  some  areas  by 
stepping  up  projects  already  moving  ahead 
and  perhaps  carrying  out  one  or  two  larger 
projects  which,  within  the  framework  of  the 
partnership  policy,  are  clearly  beyond  the 
scope  of  local  interests. 

At  the  moment  the  outlook  is  for  con¬ 
tinued  sparring,  with  each  side  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  the  other.  The  Republicans 
still  are  analyzing  the  1956  election  returns 
in  the  Northwest  and  in  other  sections  as 
related  to  the  power  issue,  as  well  as  rural 
areas  where  farm  prices  and  low-cost  power 
intertwine. 


CORN  BASE  ACREAGE  FOR  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1771)  to  provide  for  a  1957 
corn  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  permission  and  cooperation  of 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  I  should  like  to  ask 
several  questions,  about  the  pending  leg¬ 
islation,  which  deals  with  the  corn  base 
acreage. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  and  its  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  informed  persons  I  have 
ever  known  on  the  whole  general  subject 
of  agriculture. 

My  questions  involve  the  fairness  of 
the  present  agricultural  programs  in  this 
country.  For  example,  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  through  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  and  I  note  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  States  where  corn  is  grown 
commercially  and  where  corn  farmers 
will  benefit  to  a  substantial  extent  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

What  disturbs  me  about  our  present 
agricultural  program  is  this :  A  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  farmers  who  grow  partic¬ 
ular  crops  receive  benefits  of  one  kind 
or  another.  They  may  receive  price  sup¬ 
port  loans,  or  they  may  be  able  to  put 
a  certain  portion  of  their  acreage  in  the 
soil  bank  and  receive  so  much  per  acre 
because  of  that  inclusion  in  the  soil  bank. 
This  pertains  today  to  corn.  We  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  corn  bill.  It  also  pertains 
to  cotton.  It  pertains  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  wheat,  and  there  are  some 
commercial  wheat  farmers  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  I  help  to  represent 
in  the  Senate.  It  pertains  under  other 
circumstances  to  rice  and  peanuts  and 
tobacco,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

What  I  do  not  understand  is  the  anom¬ 
aly  that  there  are  many  other  farmers 
in  this  country  who  hardly  qualify  at  all 
for  any  form  of  direct  assistance  from 
the  Government  or  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


For  example,  I  have  received  letters 
from  people  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  who 
raise  eggs  or  who  raise  poultry  or  who 
raise  livestock,  asking  about  this  matter. 
There  are  a  great  many  row  crop  farm¬ 
ers  in  our  State,  who  depend  for  their 
livelihood  on  onions,  carrots,  cabbages, 
potatoes,  peas,  or  string  beans.  They 
wish  to  know  about  Government  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  problems. 

I  represent  a  State  which  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  orchards.  Many  of 
those  fruit  growers  have  done  very  badly 
in  recent  years.  Some  of  them  have 
suffered  disasters  in  the  form  of  freezes 
which  have  destroyed  their  trees.  Let 
me  say  that,  when  an  orchard  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  crop  for  1  year;  an  orchard  may 
represent  20  or  30  years  of  investment, 
and  may  not  be  replaced  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  people  who  suffered  the  loss. 

I  realize  this  is  a  long  preface  to  my 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
but  what  I  do  not  understand  is  the 
whole  basic  theory  of  these  very  costly 
agricultural  programs.  I  do  not  oppose 
those  programs,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows.  I  have  supported 
them  in  their  entirety,  I  think,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

What  is  the  theory  of  assistance  for 
corn  farmers  but  no  assistance  for  people 
who  raise  cherries,  pears,  potatoes,  or 
livestock? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  asks 
a  question  which  I  am  sure  is  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  every  person  who 
wishes  to  be  fair  and  who  would  like  to 
see  a  truly  effective  farm  program,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  program. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  comes  from 
a  predominantly  agricultural  State  owes 
a  debt  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Sen¬ 
ators  such  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  others  who  have  unselfish 
and  cooperative  attitudes  relating  to 
farm  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  any  legis¬ 
lation  which  benefits  any  one  part  of  the 
economy  has  an  indirect  effect  for  the 
good  of  all  other  parts  of  the  economy. 
I  can  think  nothing  more  injurious  to 
the  national  well-being  than  for  each 
Senator  or  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
base  his  votes  solely  on  the  question  of 
how  the  legislation  affects  his  immediate 
constituency  in  a  local,  current  manner. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  of  course. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  exemplified  in  his  service  in 
the  Senate  the  attitude  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  facets  of  our  economy. 
However,  when  we  consider  the  total 
farm  picture,  his  questions  are  right  to 
the  point  and  expose  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  part  of  the  weakness  of  the  present 
farm  program. 

The  farm  program  started  in  the 
1930’s  as  an  effort  to  salvage  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  broken  agriculture,  an  agri¬ 
culture  broken  and  literally  destroyed  by 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  the  very  economic  system  in  which 
it  lived.  That  farm  program  grew  from 
the  old  Triple  A  to  the  old  “corn-hog” 
program,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  farmers 
of  the  Midwest.  It  grew  under  amend¬ 
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ment  in  1938  to  the  basic  farm  act.  Then 
other  amendments  were  adopted  during 
the  war  years  and  the  postwar  years. 

The  farm  program  has  been  some¬ 
thing  like  an  expansible  house,  where 
there  is  a  room  added  here  and  there, 
and  another  room  here  and  there,  so 
that  when  it  is  all  through,  there  is 
something  in  which  one  can  live,  but  all 
the  accommodations  for  good  living  are 
not  there,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  well  or¬ 
ganized  as  it  might  be. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  that  many  of  the  commodities 
which  he  mentions,  such,  for  example, 
as  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  covered  by 
very  effective  farm  programs  called  mar¬ 
keting  agreements,  under  the  Federal 
marketing  orders.  This  is  a  process  by 
which  producers  get  together  to  limit  the 
production  for  the  purposes  of  market¬ 
ing,  and  thereby  to  affect  prices,  so  as  to 
give  the  producer  a  reasonaWe  price  for 
his  commodity.  This  is  not  a  price-sup- 
port  program  by  the  terms  of  a  crop 
loan,  but  it  is  similar  to  a  price  support 
in  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  utilized  in  a  marketing 
agreement,  to  control  both  production 
and  distribution,  for  the  benefit  of  or¬ 
derly  marketing  and  quality  production, 
but  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the 
producer.  That  is  being  used,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  citrus  industry. 

There  are  many  vegetable  producers, 
such  as  those  in  my  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  have  contract  arrangements 
with  the  processors.  This  is  a  year-in- 
and-year-out  business  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sweet  corn,  the  producers  of 
garden  peas,  the  producers  of  carrots, 
and  the  producers  of  innumerable  other 
vegetable  commodities  produce  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis  or  under  a  contract  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  vegetable  packing  company. 
That  process  is  another  form  of  what 
one  might  call  controlled  market  condi¬ 
tions,  .which  is  all  to  the  good. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  farm 
price-support  program  is  orderly  mar¬ 
keting.  That  is  its  purpose.  That  is 
its  immediate  objective. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  would 
agree  that  income  from  these  great  per¬ 
ishable  commodities,  such  as  livestock 
products  and  poultry  products,  if  added 
all  together,  would  represent  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  in¬ 
come.  Those  are  the  commodities 
which  are  not  directly  affected  by  price- 
support  legislation.  While  we  do  not 
have  a  program  for  pork  or  beef  that 
I  would  call  a  program  worthy  of  the 
name,  except  that  we  buy  up  a  little  once 
in  a  while  for  school  lunches — which  is 
not  a  very  effective  method  of  support¬ 
ing  prices;  it  does  some  good,  but  does 
not  do  what  it  ought  to  do  in  terms  of 
price  protection — the  way  we  affect  beef 
and  pork  support  prices  is  through  the 
prices  of  grain.  When  grain  prices  are 
reasonably  good,  beef  and  pork  prices 
are  reasonably  good.  The  effect  is  in¬ 
direct.  Personally  I  believe  that  we  shall 
have  to  come  to  the  day  when  we  shall 
go  to  production  or  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments  on  some  commodities. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  How  have  the 
producers  of  the  nonsupported  commodi- 
tie  sfared.  in  contrast  with  those  who 
raise  crops  which  are  directly  supported 
by  the  Government  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  too  well;  but 
let  me  point  out  that  a  hog  producer 
fares  just  about  as  well  as  a  corn  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  received 
many  protests  from  people  in  my  section 
of  the  country  who  raise  poultry.  They 
say  that  poultry  prices  are  not  sup¬ 
ported,  but  prices  of  the  various  grains 
which  they  use  for  feeding  poultry  are 
supported.  This  hardly  seems  fair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Therefore  the 
price  of  their  feed  is  kept  up  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  price  of  the  poultry 
which  they  delivere  to  the  market  is  not. 
They  are  caught  by  this  anomaly,  which 
often  results  in  great  economic  hard¬ 
ship. 

I  myself  am  not  a  farmer.  Mrs.  Neu- 
)  berger’s  folks  happen  to  be  farmers. 
They  operate  a  comparatively  small 
farm  in  the  northwest.  I  have  talked 
with  them  on  this  subject.  They  do  not 
happen  to  raise  commodities,  the  prices 
of  which  are  supported.  Their  friends 
in  the  Grange  to  which  they  belong  do 
not  happen  to  raise  commodities  which 
are  supported.  They  feel  a  great  sense 
of  indignation  on  that  subject.  As  I  say, 
I  am  not  an  expert,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not,  either. 
I  am  only  trying. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  And  I  am  not  an 
expert  like  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender],  who  is  also 
present  in  the  chamber  at  this  time. 

My  recollection — it  may  be  faulty — is 
that  those  who  raise  nonsupported  com¬ 
modities  have  often  fared  very  badly  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have;  but  I 
)  should  like  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
does  have  authority  under  existing  law 
to  be  of  considerable  help  to  producers  of 
nonsupported  commodities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  by  the  timely  purchase  of  eggs 
when  the  egg  market  is  depressed,  he  can 
aid  that  situation.  By  the  purchase  of 
a  substantial  quantity  of  eggs  which  can 
be  used  for  welfare  programs,  school- 
lunch  programs,  and  relief  programs,  he 
can  bolster  the  egg  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  announcement 
by  the  Secretary  that  he  intends  to  pur¬ 
chase  eggs  bolsters  the  market.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  might  say  tomor¬ 
row  morning  that  he  believes  the  price  of 
hogs  should  be  $20  a  hundredweight. 
Such  a  statement  would  bolster  the  hog 
market. 

The  Government  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  entire  farm  program,  to  such 
an  extent  that  every  utterance,  every  ex¬ 
pression,  every  bulletin  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  or  any  of  his  agents, 
has  an  effect  on  the  market.  When  the 
Secretary  indicates  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  intends  to  dump  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  what  he  calls  spoiled  or 


damaged  corn,  before  the  corn  ever 
reaches  the  market  the  price  in  the  free 
market  starts  to  break. 

The  Secretary  has  funds  under  section 
32,  and  under  special  emergency  appro¬ 
priations  and  authorizations  which  we 
have  made,  to  bolster  the  prices  of  live¬ 
stock,  pork  products,  poultry,  or  eggs, 
and  even  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
authority  exists.  However,  the  authority 
is  not  spelled  out  in  detail,  as  it  would  be 
in  connection  with  a  corn  or  wheat 
program. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  crops  are  favored  and  others 
are  not.  I  share  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  the  view  that  we  are  Senators 
for  the  entire  United  States,  and  not 
merely  for  our  own  individual  States. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  probably  shall 
vote  for  the  corn  bill.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  in  the  committee  report, 
no  corn  is  grown  commercially  in  my 
State.  However,  I  am  interested  in  the 
wellbeing  and  economic  solvency  and 
success  of  corn  growers,  just  as  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  any  other 
farmer,  because  farmers  are  American 
citizens,  and  their  prosperity  contributes 
to  the  welfare. of  America  as  a  whole. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  fairness  in  the  program. 

Last  year,  when  we  were  voting  on  the 
soil  bank  issue,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
two  able  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Payne] 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  soil  bank 
bill. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  pray  for  the  early 
recovery  and  return  to  the  Senate  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  and  that 
he  may  regain  his  health.  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  released  from  the  hospital 
very  soon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  expression  on  behalf  of  a  very 
dear  friend  and  fine  Senator. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  All  of  us  are  very 
fond  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
and  his  distinguished  colleague  [Mrs. 
Smith]  . 

As  I  remember,  the  two  Senators  from 
Maine  offered  an  amendment  to  the  soil 
bank  bill — and  my  memory  may  be 
faulty — which  would  have  put  vegetables 
into  the  soil  bank,  or  would  have  allowed 
them  to  be  put  into  the  soil  bank,  if  and 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  found 
them  to  be  in  surplus.  I  believe  the 
amendment  was  voted  down.  But  if 
com  can  be  put  in  the  soil  bank  when  it 
is  in  surplus,  why  cannot  row  crops  be 
put  in  the  soil  bank  when  they  are  in 
surplus? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  they  deserve  to  be  in  it, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  soil  bank  program 
which  affects  the  quantity  of  production. 
That  is  the  purpose.  After  all,  every 
agricultural  commodity  utilizes  soil;  and 
if  we  have  a  soil  bank  it  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive  to  cover  the  major 
cash  producing  crops. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  conclude  very  briefly,  because  I 
know  the  time  is  limited.  Is  it  not  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
with  his  profound  interest  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  and  his  long  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
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estry,  that  what  we  need  is  a  series  of 
farm  programs  which  will  spread  some 
of  these  Government  benefits  to  more 
crops,  and  therefore  to  more  farm 
families? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
definitely  right,  because  a  tremendous 
number  of  farm  families  are  excluded 
from  direct  benefits.  I  think  our  farm 
programs  should  always  be  able  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  not  only  protection  for  the  farm 
producer,  but  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
Therefore  I  have  repeatedly  advocated, 
in  connection  with  the  pork  program, 
that  we  have  a  program  of  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  for  production  of  a  lean  hog,  so 
that  finer-grained  pork  can  be  produced. 
I  have  also  advocated,  with  respect  to 
certain  commodities,  that  we  have  com¬ 
pensatory  payments,  which  would  per¬ 
mit  the  farmer  to  get  a  fair  return  with¬ 
out  upsetting  market  levels.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  set  and  the  market  price 
would  be  made  up  by  a  compensatory 
payment  to  the  producer,  but  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  city  would  obtain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lower  market  price. 

The  farm  population  now  knows  that 
it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
population.  It  is  a  minority  of  the  total. 
Therefore,  if  our  farm  people  are  to  be 
given  justice,  which  they  surely  deserve, 
and  if  our  great  agricultural  economy 
is  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  survive 
as  a  free  economy,  a  family-farm  econ¬ 
omy,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  everyone 
to  thing  in  terms  of  how  to  approach 
the  farm  problem  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  work  to  the  benefit  of  a  free  and  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  without,  at  the  same 
time,  placing  a  penalty  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  place 
a  premium  upon  a  good  consumer  prod¬ 
uct,  making  the  consumer  feel  that  he 
has  a  stake  in  a  good  farm  program. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  shall  come  to 
the  day  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  when  a  form  of  production  or 
compensatory  payment  will  be  the  basic 
ingredient  or  the  main  factor  in  an  ef¬ 
fective  farm  program.  By  the  way, 
most  leading  agricultural  economists 
now  support  that  thesis.  In  the  80th 
Congress,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  I  believe,  sponsored  that 
sort  of  proposal  as  one  of  the  means  of 
price  support. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Would  it  apply  to 
all  kinds  of  farm  products,  without  ex¬ 
ception? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  should 
be  available  for  application.  However, 
it  is  my  view — and  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert — that  production  payments 
are  better  designed  for  what  we  call  non- 
storable  commodities,  such  as  vegetables, 
animal  products,  dairy  products,  and  the 
like.  The  regular  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans,  under  the  normal 
price-support  structure  as  we  now  know 
it,  are  designed  more  for  storable  com¬ 
modities,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  and  cot¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  would  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
some  of  the  programs  which  he  has  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  crops  and  commodities 
not  now  included  in  farm  plans  will  soon 
be  added,  and  that  such  plans  will  be 
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extended  to  various  row  crops  and  to 
livestock,  and  so  on,  which  are  not  now 
included.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  per¬ 
haps  we  can  at  least  experiment  with  a 
domestic-parity  plan  for  wheat,  to  see  if 
it  will  not  work  effectively  and  in  that 
way  make  some  surplus  wheat  available 
at  lower  prices  for  feed  purposes. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
given  us.  He  is  always  helpful  on  every 
issue,  particularly  on  the  farm  question, 
in  which  he  is  so  well  informed  and  so 
thoroughly  experienced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
far  too  generous.  I  appreciate  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  listening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  presentation  of  the  corn  bill  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  .a 
subject  in  which  he  has  great  experience. 
I  ask  my  questions  from  ignorance,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  purport  to  be  an  expert  in 
this  field,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is,  and  as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  rapidly  becoming,  if  he  is 
not  an  expert  already. 

My  problem  comes  down  to  this :  There 
is  in  my  State  the  same  type  of  poultry 
industry  as  that  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  referred  in  his  State. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  recall 
that  the  Senate  passed  a  poultry-inspec¬ 
tion  bill  yesterday,  and  on  that  occasion  I 
commented  that  perhaps  $190  million 
worth  of  poultry  products  are  raised  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
every  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  always  learns 
something  in  the  Senate.  That  was  true 
the  other  day  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  made  his  statement  in  con- 
lection  with  the  poultry  inspection  bill. 
I  always  knew  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  which  he,  in  part,  so 
ably  represents,  was  a  great  producer  of 
poultry,  but  when  he  made  his  statement 
I  was,  first  of  all,  surprised  that  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  pushing  Minnesota  for  honors 
in  the  poultry  field  and,  secondly,  very 
much  enlightened  by  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator’s  friendly  comments.  As 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated, 
poultry  and  eggs  are  being  sold  in  a  free 
market.  Nevertheless,  the  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  must  buy  their  grain  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  market.  While  I  share  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  desire  to  treat 
these  matters  on  a  national  basis,  be¬ 
cause,  after  all,  they  concern  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  will  be  that  the  poultry 
producers  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  to 
pay  more  money  for  their  feed  and  will 
not  receive  protection  in  the  marketing 
of  their  product. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  possible  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  that 
the  normal  poultry  producer  will  be  able 
to  continue  in  poultry  production,  if  the 
price  of  feed  grain  is  reasonable.  If  the 
price  drops  lower  and  lower,  the  normal 
producer  of  feed  grains  will  say.  “There 


is  only  one  thing  to  do  to  augment  my 
income,  and  that  is  to  raise  some  chick¬ 
ens  and  to  sell  a  few  eggs.”  He  goes  into 
the  poultry  market  and  thus  adds  to  the 
production  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  in  turn  cheapens  poultry 
prices. 

I  can  only  add  that  if  there  ever  was 
an  economic  community  in  which  there 
is  a  genuine  interdependence  and  in 
which  there  is  need  for  economic  broth¬ 
erhood  to  prevail,  if  not  spiritual  broth¬ 
erhood,  it  is  in  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity. 

What  has  happened,  particularly  in 
recent  years,  is  that  as  farm  prices  have 
been  cut  back,  farmers  have  expanded 
their  production.  As  they  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  production,  farm  prices 
have  dropped  some  more.  Then  when 
they  got  too  low,  the  farmers  undertook 
another  kind  of  farm  production.  Only 
a  few  years  ago.  the  normal  grain-pro¬ 
ducing  area  was  in  the  Middle  West. 
Now  it  is  all  over  the  country.  When 
farmers  could  not  make  enough  income 
from  raising  cotton  or  wheat  or  rice,  they 
said,  “There  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  We 
are  in  the  farm  business.  We  have  the 
barns  and  the  sheds  and  the  machinery 
and  the  knowhow,  and  the  whole  plant. 
Let  us  use  it.”  So  they  went  into  the 
beef  and  hog  and  poultry  raising  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  of  them  had  never  raised 
any  grain  sorghums.  They  started  to 
plant  them.  I  believe  the  grain  sorghum 
acreage  alone  has  gone  up  300  percent  in 
the  past  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then,  it  is  the  Senator’s 
belief,  as  I  understand,  that,  while  from 
the  short  range  standpoint  the  passage 
of  the  bill  might  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  poultry  producers  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  long  range  result  will  be  favorable, 
because  of  its  effect  on  the  whole  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  have  only  a  certain  amount  of  demand 
and  a  certain  amount  of  supply;  and 
that  although  the  poultry  producers  of 
Pennsylvania  may  have  to  pay-  a  little 
more  for  grain,  the  Senator  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  long  run  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  be  in  the  poultry  farmer’s 
own  enlightened  self-interest.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  doubt  that  it  is 
even  a  short  run  disadvantage  for  the 
poultry  producers.  I  say  that  because 
the  poultry  producers  of  Pennsylvania 
also  produce  a  good  deal  of  their  feed — 
not  all  of  it  but  a  portion  of  it — on  their 
own  farms. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  measurable  amount. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  measurable 
amount.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  feed.  That  is  what  we  call 
a  noncommercial  area.  It  is  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  poultry  producer  that  the 
production  of  poultry  does  not  get  out  of 
hand  and  that  the  poultry  market  is  not 
glutted,  not  2  years  or  1  year  from  now, 
but  6  months  from  now,  because  it  is 
possible  to  raise  and  to  market  very 
good  chickens  in  6  months. 

Therefore,  a  fair  price — and  a  price  of 
77  percent  of  parity  on  com  is  anything 
but  high — in  the  commercial  area  is  not 
going  to  be  even  a  short  run  detriment 
outside  the  commercial  area.  I  honestly 
believe  that  it  is  of  immediate  good  and 
a  long  range  advantage. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  not  under  the  impression,  is 
he,  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  going  to  utilize  any  of  the 
powers  to  protect  the  poultry  and  egg 
producers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  must  say  that 
I  am  not  living  under  any  false  hope  with 
respect  to  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  respond 
to  the  justified  needs  of  the  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  livestock  producers. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  the  “too 
little  and  too  late”  philosophy. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
not  only  spent  more  money  and  obtained 
fewer  satisfactory  results  than  any  other 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  but  also,  that  so  far  as 
the  effects  of  his  policies  on  private  econ¬ 
omy — on  cattlemen  and  hog  raisers  and 
poultry  raisers,  and  egg  producers — 
are  concerned  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  which 
can  never  be  reclaimed. 

The  shocking  thing  to  me  is  that  more 
people  are  not  concerned  about  it.  As 
I  have  said  a  number  of  times  in  the 
Senate,  in  our  foreign-aid  program, 
which  I  support,  and  in  our  foreign- 
trade  program,  which  I  also  support, 
we  go  10,000  miles  from  home  with  a  $2 
billion  or  $3  billion  program  in  order  to 
get  a  new  market  for  some  American 
production;  while  right  under  our  own 
feet,  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  Minnesota 
or  Kansas  or  Iowa  or  Nebraska  or  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Oregon,  are  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  families,  who,  if  they  had 
their  prices  raised  another  10  percent — 
and  that  would  not  hurt  the  consumer — 
would  be  able  to  purchase  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  from  our  factories. 

We  have  a  market  in  the  Midwest  for 
home  appliances  and  for  new  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  estimated  in  the  next 
5  years  to  be  more  than  $6  billion,  if  only 
we  could  get  a  little  adjustment  in  our 
farm  prices. 

However,  I  have  learned  a  long  time 
ago  that  farm  producers  never  can  get 
far  ahead  by  working  for  wages  that 
cause  them  to  run  behind,  and  that 
they  will  never  get  very  far  ahead  by 
producing  commodities  at  less  than 
cost. 

My  dad,  who  was  a  merchant,  used  to 
say  to  me,  “It  does  not  take  any  sense 
to  give  away  your  goods.  It  sometimes 
takes  a  little  more  than  ordinary  cour¬ 
age,  but  it  does  not  take  much  sense  or 
judgment.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  completely  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  what  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  just  said.  If  he  will  bear 
with  me  a  minute  more,  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  this  question: 

Since  the  Eisenhower  administration 
took  office,  5,500  dairy  fanners  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  have 
gone  out  of  business  because  of  the  price 
squeeze  which  has  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  get  an  adequate  return  for 
their  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  in 
a  market  where  the  price  was  substan¬ 
tially  controlled  both  by  State  and  by 
Federal  agricultural  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  while  at  the  same  time  the  price 
at  which  the  milk  was  sold  through  dis- 
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tributors  did  not  enable  them  to  get  a 
profitable  return  when  the  milk  was  sold 
at  the  gate  of  the  farm. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  given  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  great 
concern — and  most  of  them,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  knows,  are  the  fam¬ 
ily  farmers,  who  are  of  immediate  con¬ 
cern  from  the  sociological  and  demo¬ 
cratic  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the 
economic  point  of  view — is,  What  effect 
will  the  corn  bill  have  on  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers?  Will  it  not  inevitably  make  their 
situation  worse,  at  least  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  will  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  enlighten  me  as  to  why  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  the  price 
supports  which  are  available  for  the 
dairy  farmers  are  based  upon  a  percent¬ 
age  of  parity — that  is,  80  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  Parity  is  a  flexible  formula.  In 
that  formula  the  price  of  feed  products 
which  Mr.  Parmer  must  buy  in  order  to 
supply,  in  this  instance,  his  dairy  herd 
with  the  necessary  feed  is  considered. 

Parity  is  flexible.  There  can  be  flexible 
price  supports  because  of  the  percent¬ 
age  of  parity,  but  the  concept  of  parity, 
the  factor  of  parity,  itself  is  flexible. 

So  if  the  price-support  structure  on 
dairy  products,  including  milk,  is  main¬ 
tained  at  80  percent  of  parity,  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  price  of  feed,  because 
of  the  corn  bill,  goes  up  a  little,  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  reflected  in  the  parity  for¬ 
mula,  which  in  turn  will  mean  that  Mr. 
Farmer  will  be  guaranteed  a  little  better 
price,  dollarswise  and  centswise,  for  his 
dairy  products. 

So  the  farmer  in  this  instance,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  will  not 
be  hurt. 

I  must  confess  that  if  I  thought  the 
dairy  farmer  would  be  injured  by  the  bill, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  largest  single 
production  in  the  State  of  Minnesota — 
so  far  as  cash  commodities  are  con¬ 
cerned — is  dairy  farming  and  livestock 
farming,  I  surely  could  not  be  here,  out 
of  a  sen^e  of  justice  and  fairness,  defend¬ 
ing  this  measure. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  perfect  bill.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  three-fourths  perfect. 
I  think  it  is  better  than  the  law  with 
which  we  are  presently  saddled. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  dairy  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  represents,  in  part,  with 
such  distinction  are  in  such  profusion 
that  they  frequently  come  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  delighted  to 
share  the  superior  quality  of  our  Min¬ 
nesota  dairy  production  with  our  very 
fine,  enlightened,  quality  fellow  citizens 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  of 
such  good  character,  of  such  splendid 
background,  and  have  such  fine  tastes, 
that  it  would  be  anything  but  right  if 
they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sume  Minnesota’s  dairy  products. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  enlightening  com¬ 
ments,  which  have  done  much  to  dissi¬ 
pate  the  feeling  with  which  I  greeted  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  S.  1771  because  it  would  waste 
$100  million  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
An  amendment  to  the  soil-bank  program 
to  force  payments  on  corn  already  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
$179  million  without  contributing  any¬ 
thing  at  all  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  overproduction.  At  a  time 
when  we  should  be  economizing,  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  proposes  to  pour  $100  million 
more  down  this  rathole. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  letter  of  the  American  Farm-Bureau 
Federation,  which  appears  in  the  report 
on  the  bill,  which  warns  that  enactment 
of  S.  1771  probably  will  “create  more  ill 
will  among  farmers — including  corn 
farmers — and  nonfarmers  than  it  would 
contribute  to  adjusting  the  agricultural 
plant.” 

I  congratulate  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  for  its  opposition  to 
this  ill-conceived  measure.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  State  agree  with  the  Bureau, 

I  am  sure,  that  the  soil  bank  should  be 
used  to  bring  the  supply  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  into  balance  with  demand  and  not 
as  a  subterfuge  for  providing  a  favored 
group  of  producers  with  free  crop  in-  * 
surance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation’s 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26,  1957. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C., 

Dear  Allen:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  re¬ 
quest  for  a  statement  regarding  our  position 
at  this  time  concerning  corn  legislation  for 
1957. 

At  our  annual  meeting  last  December,  the 
voting  delegates  went  on  record  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
type  of  corn  program  favored  by  the  large 
majority  of  farmers  affected.  In  support  of 
this  policy,  representatives  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  appeared  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  urging  that  Congress 
quickly  pass  a  simple  corn  bill. 

We  indicated  that  the  early  passage  of  a 
simple  bill  was  urgent  because  plans  for 
spring  planting  were  being  made  and  farmers 
needed  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  what 
kind  of  program  would  be  in  effect  in  1957. 
These  statements  were  made  in  January  and 
early  February. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  March  13, 
1957,  by  a  record  vote  of  188  yeas  to  217 
nays,  defeated  a  simple  bill  designed  to  per¬ 
mit  corn  farmers  in  1957  to  participate  in 
the  kind  of  program  which  they  prefer.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  was  split  on 
the  issue.  Most  of  the  minority  members 
finally  supported  legislation  to  give  commer¬ 
cial  area  corn  farmers  a  program  in  1957 
similar  to  the  options  offered  farmers  in  the 
corn  referendum  last  December  which  was 
favored  by  61%  percent  of  the  approximately 
440,000  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum. 
Most  of  the  majority  members  insisted  that 
the  acreage  reserve  program  of  the  soil  bank 
must  also  be  opened  up  to  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  soybeans,  flax  seed,  and  non¬ 
commercial  area  corn.  The  House  refused  to 
pass  any  of  the  various  proposals  that  were 
offered. 

We  understand  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  yesterday  on  a 
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split  vote  reported  out  a  bill  which  would 
substitute  a  51 -million  acre  corn  base  acreage 
for  the  37.3  million  acre  national  corn  allot¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  House  has  debated  the  subject 
this  year  at  considerable  length  and  refused 
to  change  the  current  law,  it  appears  to  us 
that  before  the  Senate  acts,  it  may  want  to 
determine  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of 
action  being  taken  by  the  House  on  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  be  effective  and  financially 
sound  in  sufficient  time  to  be  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  in  adjusting  production  to  demand  in 
1957. 

In  considering  this  problem,  the  experience 
of  last  year  in  connection  with  passage  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  should  be  added 
to  the  attitude  shown  by  the  House  this  year 
on  corn  legislation.  Last  year,  soil-bank 
legislation  was  passed  after  most  of  the  corn 
was  planted. 

As  early  as  April  5,  1956,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  pointed  out  that 
“It  is  too  late  for  a  soil-bank  plan  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  farmers  this  year.” 

Nevertheless,  the  group  in  the  House  which 
opposed  corn  legislation  this  year  were  the 
ones  who  put  through  the  amendment  on 
May  3,  1956,  which  forced  payments  in  1956 
on  a  51-million-acre  soil-bank  corn  base, 
even  though  most  of  the  corn  area  had  al¬ 
ready  been  planted,  which  made  it  obvious 
that  such  payments  would  not  make  an  ap¬ 
preciable  contribution  to  bringing  supplies 
into  balance  with  demand. 

Because  the  law  directed  it.  $179  million 
was  paid  out  under  a  situation  which  doomed 
it  from  the  start  to  ineffectiveness  so  far  as 
adjusting  production  was  concerned. 

Once  again  consideration  is  being  given  to 
legislation  which  will  help  farmers  bring  sup¬ 
plies  into  line  with  demand.  Once  again  it 
probably  is  too  late  for  legislation  to  be 
passed  that  will  make  any  real  contribution 
to  lifting  the  price-depressing  surpluses  off 
the  backs  of  farmers. 

We  understand  that  about  5%  million 
acres  of  cornland  have  been  offered  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  aoil-bank  contract. 

Farmers  have  made  their  plants  and  corn¬ 
planting  time  is  practically  here.  Legisla¬ 
tion  must  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  probably  conference  between  the 
two  bodies  to  iron  out  differences  with  the 
agreement  then  being  reconsidered  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  before  being  sent  to 
the  President  for  consideration.  — 

This  situation  suggests  questions  such  as 
the  following:  How  much  will  corn  farmers 
reduced  plantings  below  that  to  which  they 
already  have  agreed?  Will  those  corn  farm¬ 
ers  who  agreed  to  stay  within  their  portion 
of  the  37.3  million  acres  get  a  windfall  pay¬ 
ment  if  the  base  at  this  late  date  is  raised 
to  51  million  acres?  Will  it  be  fair  to  corn 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  stay  within  the 
37.3  million  allotment  to  allow  other  farm¬ 
ers  to  come  into  the  program  now?  How 
will  the  increase  be  divided  between  those 
who  have  signed  up  and  those  who  were  un¬ 
willing  to  sign  up  until  their  share  was  in¬ 
creased?  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  represents  the  share  of  the  $750 
million  total  acreage  reserve  fund  available 
for  corn.  Close  to  $200  million  has  been 
signed  up  for  corn  at  this  time.  Should 
funds  be  shifted  from  other  acreage  reserve 
commodities  to  obtain  a  larger  signup  on 
corn? 

We  are  seriously  concerned  that  legislation 
at  this  late  date  and  the  time  required  to 
put  it  into  effect  after  enactment  would  cre¬ 
ate  more  ill  will  among  farmers— including 
corn  farmers — and  nonfarmers  than  it  would 
contribute  to  adjusting  the  agricultural 
plant. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
looked  upon  the  soil  bank  as  a  means  of 
bringing  supplies  into  balance  with  demand 
and  not  as  a  device  to  provide  farmers  with 
free  crop  insurance. 
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We  are  working  to  bring  about  a  healthy 
market  condition  by  removing  market  gluts 
and  do  not  look  with  favor  on  payments  as 
an  end  in  themselves. 

Since  the  present  corn  signup  Is  heavily 
concentrated  in  areas  which  have  recently 
been  adversely  affected  by  drought,  the  prob¬ 
ability  exists  that  there  may  be  a  further 
buildup  of  corn  surpluses.  Even  though  this 
is  undesirable,  legislative  action  has  been  so 
long  delayed  that  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  legislation  now  will  result  in  any¬ 
thing  but  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public 
funds  this  year  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  economizing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  K.  Woolley, 

Legislative  Counsel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


April  9 


sary.  The  record  of  this  newspaper  is 
well  known. 

The  Justice  Department  spokesman 
who  addressed  the  ninth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearing  House,  chose  as  his  title,  “The 
Government’s  Role  in  Defending  Civil 
Rights.” 

At  the  outset  of  his  speech,  he  de¬ 
clared: 

The  administration  civil-rights  program 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
will,  if  enacted,  give  the  Government  for  the 
first  time  the  authority  necessary  for  effec¬ 
tive  enforcement  of  federally  guaranteed  civil 
rights. 

That  makes  his  position  clear.  He  is 
an  advocate  of  stronger  Federal  laws  to 
strengthen  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals. 

Yet  in  the  same  paragraph  of  his 
speech,  he  launched  his  opposition  to  the 
bill,  which  I  am  cosponsoring,  to  give 
^vider  application  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
iry.  This  is  what  he  had  to  say  on  that 
subject,  with  reference  to  S.  1735: 

I  should  like  also  to  warn  against  attempt 
now  being  made  to  emasculate  this  progry 
by  deceptive  appeals  for  the  protection  of  Jme 
right  toXrial  by  jury. 


THE  ATTACKS  MADE  AGAINST  THE 
BILL  TO  GUARANTEE  TRIAL  BY 
JURY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  weekend,  at  least  two  separate, 
but  perhaps  coordinated,  attacks  were 
launched  against  S.  1735,  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Mississippi  and  Virginia  [Mr. 
Stennis  and  Mr.  Byrd]  and  myself.  S. 
1735  is  a  bill  designed  to  further  secure 
the  guaranty  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

One  of  the  attacks  was  made  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Justice  Department, 
in  a  speech  delivered  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  other  attack  was  made  in  an 
editorial  of  a  newspaper  well-known  for 
its  support  of  individual  liberties  and 
freedom. 

Only  recently  this  newspaper  has  been 


I  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
what  is  deceptive  about  guaranteeing  a 
trial  by  jury.  \  That  is  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

However,  I  ate  glad  thajfe^  the  Justice 
Department  spokesman  and  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial  havi^madd  the  issue  clear. 
There  is  only  one  concision  to  be  drawn 
from  the  editorial  anAfrom  the  speech: 
Both  the  newspapej/an<4  the  speaker  are 
against  extending/to  every  citizen  a  legal 
right  now  enjoyed  by  some\p itizens ;  that 
is  the  right  of.  trial  by  jury. 

There  can  be  no  argument  <te  the  point 
that  a  court  must  have  the  authority  to 
deal  with  .direct  contempt.  This'-toill  will 
preservq  fhe  necessary  authority  for  con- 
tempt^committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court' or  so  near  thereto  as  to  interrere 
directly  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
It  also  retains  for  the  court  powei 


among  those  who  protested  vigorously  to  (.q  punish  misbehavior,  misconduct,  or 
the  State  Department  against  what  it  disobedience  of  any  officer  of  the  court. 


considered  a  violation  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  £ 
press,  among  other  rights  of  the 
This  newspaper  recognized  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  freedom  of  the  press,  as  guaran¬ 
teed  in  the  first  amendment.  Inits  edi¬ 
torials  it  spoke  out  loudly  as&inst  the 
action  of  the  State  Department  in  deny¬ 
ing  a  passport  renewal  to  a  reporter  who 
traveled  into  Red  China,  against  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  no  brief  today 
either  for  the  newspaper  or  for  the  State 
Department  in  the^  instance  cited.  My 
purpose  in  making  reference  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  is  to  show  that  it 
has  been  a  strphg  advocate  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties,  but  that  its  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  S.  1735  is  a  de¬ 
parture  from  its  usual  position. 

Therarare  other  instances  which  could 
be  cited  with  reference  to  this  newspa¬ 
per,  in  which  it  editorialized  strongly  for 
traditional  rights  and  freedoms.  I  shall 
take  the  time  to  go  into  such  de- 
iils,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces¬ 


What  I  cannot  understand  is  how  cer¬ 
tain  forces  in  this  country  can  recognize 
weaknesses  they  claim  to  see  in  existing 
laws  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights, 
but  profess  not  to  se$  any  danger  in  the 
loss  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The 
civil-rights  bills  now  pending  in  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  take  away  that 
right  in  some  instances. 

Is  greater  Federal  protection  of  the 
right  to  vote  more  important  than  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury? 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  would  agree  with  the  advocates  of  the 
so-called  civil-rights  bills  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  can  be  made  between  the  importance 
of  these  rights. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
always  believed  that  every  citizen  had 
the  same  rights  in  courts  of  justice  as 
every  other  citizen.  That  is  not  true  un¬ 
der  the  present  law,  which  provides  for 
the  substitution  of  the  United  States  for 
the  real  party  in  interest  in  certain  cases. 
In  such  instances  the  defendant  can  be 


deprived  of  his  right  of  trial  by  jury  sima 
ply  because  the  United  States  has  majife 
itself  to  party  to  the  case.  The  Jusnce 
Department  wants  to  employ  that  device 
more  widely. 

If  that  is  not  discrimination^  then  I 
must  be  taught  a  new  definition  for  the 
word. 

The  Justice  Department  spokesman 
stated  his  opposition  to  having  a  jury  de¬ 
cide  whether  a  contempt  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  of  an  existing.tourt  order  or  in¬ 
junction.  My  question  to  him  would  be 
whether  he  believeg a  jury  would  be  less 
fair  in  its  consideration  of  such  a  con¬ 
tempt  charge  than  the  judge  who  had  is¬ 
sued  the  orde* 

Would  it  he easier  for  a  judge  to  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  the  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions  invgflved  in  such  a  case  than  it 
would  fpr  a  jury  which  had  not  previously 
been  involved? 

The  decisions  of  Federal  district  judges 
already  may  be  reviewed.  They  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  special  courts,  by  circuit  courts 
if  appeals,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
More  than  one  judge  sits  on  such  courts. 
This  is  recognition  that  more  than  one 
opinion  is  needed  in  many  cases. 

I  fail  to  see  why  letting  a  jury  of  12 
persons  consider  whether  contempt  has 
been  committed,  unless  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  court,  is  any  depar¬ 
ture  from  accepted  principles  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  inconsistency  of 
some  advocates  of  the  so-called  civil- 
rights  bills  is  clearly  drawn  by  their 
attacks  against  S.  1735. 

Do  they  believe  in  certain  rights  for 
certain  people,  or  do  they  believe  in  the 
same  rights  for  all  the  people?  I  believe 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  equal  rights  for  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  me, 
before  he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
work  on  the  general  subject  he  has  been 
^discussing.  I  desire  to  point  out  an  ad- 
itional  fact  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fetyed,  but  did  not  fully  develop,  with 
reference  to  trial  by  jury  and  the  power 
of  a  'Jqdge  to  punish  for  contempt. 

As  conclusive  proof  that  the  idea  of 
the  law  \vas  that  this  was  a  very  limited 
field  of  operation,  I  point  out  that  there 
is  no  limitation  to  the  sentence  which 
may  be  imposed  fpr  contempt  of  court. 
Except  in  somX cases,  there  is  no  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  jury  £kial  in  such  proceedings. 
The  law  goes  so  fte  as  to  put  the  trial  of 
the  person  and  tlte  imposition  of  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  hands\f  the  judge  whose 
order  is  being  disobeyed  or  infringed 
upon,  which  shows  conclusively  that  the 
application  of  this  principle  of  law 
should  be  very  limited  i\its  scope  of 
operation. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  'Vith  that 
statement,  which  is  the  basi\for  an¬ 
other  question  I  shall  ask? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  a  contempt  case  the  jVlge 
is  the  legislator,  he  is  the  prosecutorNje 
is  the  judge,  and  he  is  the  jury. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  rejected'corn  bill.  House  concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to 
deferred  grazing  bill.  Ready  for  President.  House/ccmmittee  reported  bills  for 
sale  of  extra-long  staple  cotton\from  stockpile,  ?nd  for  relief  from  certain  CCC 
claims  on  feed  grain  deliveries  irf  emergency  fe^d  program.  Sen.  Kuchel  inserted 
Secretary's  Calif,  speech. 
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HOUSE 


1.  DROUGHT  RELIEF.  Concurred  in  irhe  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  2367,  to  establish 
a  deferred  grazing  program  ^or  drought-stricken  areas.  This  bill  is  now  ready 
for  the  President,  p.  49! 


2.  COTTON.  The  Agriculture/Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.J.  Res.  172, 
providing  for  the  withdrawal  and  transfer  of  50,000  bales  of  domestically 
grown  extra-long  staple  cotton  from  the  critical  stockpile  to  CCC  for  sale 
(H.  Rept.  340).  p/4917 


3.  FEED  GRAINS.  Ttyi  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R.  2486, 
to  authorize  the  CCC  to  grant  relief  with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of 
deliveries  ol  eligible  surplus  feed  grains  on  ineligible  dates  irt^connection 
with  purchase  orders  under  its  emergency  feed  program  (H.  Rept.  341).  p.  4917 

APPRO PRI  At  IONS.  Rep.  Passman  criticized  the  transfer  of  requests  for  foreign- 
aid  funds  between  agency  appropriation  bills  and  "change  the  name  by  whlph  the 
foreign-aid  program  is  identified  so  as  to  hoodwink  the  American  people  as  to 
whac  the  program  costs",  p.  4875 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission  to  file,  by  midnight5* 
ri.,  Apr.  12,  reports  on  three  appropriation  bills,  p.  4909 


i.  \.0( 
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5.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Passed  without  amendment  H.R.  6092,  granting  the  consent  and 
Approval  of  Congress  to  the  Merrimack  River  flood-control  compact,  pp.  4907^ 

09n 


6.  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION.  Both  Houses  received  from  ODM  a  report  on  borrowii 

authority  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1956,  pursuant  to  sec.  304b  o/f  the 
Defense\?roduction  Act.  pp,  4831,  4917 


7. 


8. 


FORESTRY.  Received  a  Comptroller  General's  report  on  the  administration  of 
forest  management  activities  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Portland,  Oreg. , 
area  office  a^  of  Nov.  1956.  p.  4917 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  H.R.  3476, /to  control  plant 
pests,  H.R.  5538  ,\ni  lit  ary  land  withdrawals  bill,  and  H.R.  2146,  to  amend  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  will  be  debated  today,  p.  >4876 


SENATE 


9.  CORN.  Rejected  S.  1771,  to  provide  for  a  1957  corn-base  acreage  of  51  million 


acres, 


by  a  vote  of  35  ayes  to  45  nays  (pp.  4840-67).  Sens.  Hickenlooper , 


Thye,  Humphrey,  Martin,  Ellender,  Case  of  S.D.,  Carroll,  Malone,  Young, 

Carlson,  Holland,  Mundt,  Aiken,  Dirksen,  and  Potter  debated  the  bill. 

Sen.  Ellender  inserted  the  Secretary's  report  on  the  present  status  of  the 
corn  acreage  reserve  program,  and  letters  from  the  Farmers'  Union,  Farm 
Bureau,  and  the  National  Grange  on  the  corn  bill  (pp.  4854-5) ;  and  inserted 
tabulations  showing  soil  bank  operations  (pp.  4856-7).  Sen.  Potter  offered 
an  amendment  to  exempt  producers  from  penalties  for  wheat  raised  and  used  on 
the  farm  for  feed  or  seed,  which  was  modified  by  Sen.  Young  limiting  the 
referendum  to  farmers  with  allotments  over  15  acres  or  who  plant  over  15  acres 
and  excluding  farmers  who  are  exempt  from  quotas  due  to  use  of  their  entire 
crop  for  feed  or  seed  on  the  farm;  and  the  amendment  was  then  withdrawn  by 
Sen.  Potter  (pp.  4863-6).  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  correspondence  with  Assistant 
Secretary  McLain  and  a  letter  from  Minn.  Gov.  Freeman  relative  to  corn  legis¬ 
lation,  (pp.  4866-7) . 


T 


10. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Smith,  N.  J.  ^/inserted  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  statement 
before  the  Special  Committee  Study  the  Foreign\Ud  Program  in  which  he  urgt«, 
separation  of  military  and  economic  aid,  and  establishment  of  a  loan  fund 
without  prior  allocations  by  country;  with  an  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times 
supporting  the  proposal,  pp.  4838-40 


11.  PERSONNEL.  Began  consideration  of  S.  1832,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  which  became  its  unfinished  business. 


pp.  4831,  4867-8 


/ 


As  reported  (see  Digest  61)  S.  385,  to  authorize  the  training  of  Federal 


expenses 


employees  at  public  or  private  facilities,  provides  as  follows^ 

That  appropriations  or  other  funds  available  for  salaries 
shall  also  be  available  for  authorized  training;  that  tuition,  fdes,  and 
similar  relate^  expenses  may  be  paid  to  the  training  institution  or  to  the 
trainee;  tha y  no  agency  funds  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  training^ at  any 
facility  that  teaches  or  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  ofvthe 
United  States  by  force  or  violence;  that  no  training  shall  be  provide d\inder 
the  bill  /for  any  employee  unless  authorized  by  the  head  of  the  agency  orchis 
duly  designated  representative;  that  regulations  pursuant  to  the  bill  shall 
be  issued  by  the  President  and  shall  set  forth  obligations  to  which  employees 
given/training  under  the  bill  shall  agree;  that  any  trainee  failing  to  fulfil 
these  obligations  shall  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  expen] 
o^/the  training  to  the  extent  the  head  of  the  agency  finds  equitable;  that 
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indispensable  supports”  of  our  free  Govern- 
m^t.  And  of  moral  and  religious  precepts, 
one  qf  the  most  basic  is  the  concept  of  the 
brotheijhood  of  man. 

That\6  why  our  people  have  never  even 
tried  to  iPake  their  Nation  into  an  oasis  of 
prosperity  \n  a  world  desert  of  human 
misery. 

Another  aspect  of  our  faith  is  belief  in 
the  dignity  ancP  worth  of  the  human  indi¬ 
vidual  everywhenff  All  men,  our  Declara¬ 
tion  of  IndependeNe  said,  are  endowed  with 
inalienable  rights  fto  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

That  is  why  we  hate  \  system  which  treats 
men  as  mere  bits  of  matar  to  be  made  into 
the  grinding  cogs  of  some  superstate  ma¬ 
chine.  That  is  why  we  cra^e  liberty  for  all 
men  everywhere;  and  we  wan\ to  protect  lib¬ 
erty  where  it  is,  and  to  see  it  restored  where 
it  is  lost. 

Our  founders  did  not  see  their  Experiment 
as  a  purely  selfish  enterprise.  TheV had  the 
courage  to  launch  their  principles  nato  the 
world.  What  they  did  became  mown 
throughout  the  world  as  ‘‘the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  experiment.”  Abraham  Lincoln  saicfc^of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
meant  ‘‘liberty  not  only  to  the  people  of  this 
country  but  hope  for  the  world  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  time  the  weights  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.” 

Because  we  still  retain  that  sense  of  mis¬ 
sion  we  are  eager  that  other  lands  and  other 
people  should  know  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

IV 

We  can,  I  think,  see  that  what  is  now 
called  the  mutual-security  program  is  the 
expression,  under  modern  conditions,  of  two 
needs:  (1)  Our  need  for  a  common  defense 
with  other  free  nations  willing  to  share  with 
us  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  that  relation¬ 
ship;  and  (2)  the  need  to  manifest  realisti¬ 
cally  the  faith  with  which  our  Nation  has 
been  imbued  from  its  beginning,  a  faith 
which  has  made  our  Nation  great  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  often-abused  word. 

And  let  me  add  that  to  suppress  or  to  be¬ 
little  the  manifestation  of  that  faith  would 
serve  us  ill.  No  society  can  long  survive 
without  a  faith  which  is  dynamic  and  crea¬ 
tive  and  which  reaches  out  to  others.  If  the 
day  ever  comes  when  our  Nation  is  not  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  life  giving  qualities  that  are 
reflected  in  the  developmental  aspects  of  our 
program,  then  that  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  our  end. 

APPLICATIONS 


I  turn  now  to  the  question  of  what  sub¬ 
stantive  changes  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  the  legislation  to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  the  sentiments  which  support  its  dual^ 
purpose. 

It  seems  to  us  that  confusion  has  comeAt 
least  in  part  from  lumping  together/  as 
defense  support,  all  kinds  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance  given  to  countries  whose  nnlitary 
programs  we  are  supporting.  Such  effusion 
can  be,  and  should  be,  ended. 

Our  support  to  these  countries/fakes  three 
principal  forms:  (i)  Aid  in  tenfts  of  actual 
military  goods,  so-called  end  it«ns;  (ii)  sup¬ 
port  of  the  economies  to  the/xtent  required 
to  enable  these  countries  carry  the  eco¬ 
nomic  burden  of  armecy’forces  which  we 
and  they  agree  are  necessary-  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense;  and  thei? (iii)  the  economic- 
development  programs,  including  technical 
assistance,  which  vuc  might  be  engaged  in 
irrespective  of  ouymilitary  ties. 

It  is  our  viewXhat  the  so-called  defense 
support  shouldynereafter  comprise  only  the 
assistance  recnfired  to  meet  so  much  of  the 
economic  bu/len  of  military  defense  as  the 
country  cannot  itself  afford.  Appropria¬ 
tions  forXnilitary  assistance  and  for  this 
redefines?  category  of  defense  support  would 


then  be  authorized  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  hereafter  appropriated  annually  to  the 
President  in  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

We  believe  that  this  way  of  treating  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  which  also  is  recommended 
by  many  of  the  recent  studies  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  would  avoid  a  wide  degree  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  abroad  and  at  home  by  making 
apparent  the  degree  in  which  we  wish  our 
aid  to  serve  military  defense. 

ii 

I  turn  now  to  the  economic-development 
aspect  of  the  program. 

We  believe  that  all  economic  development, 
including  that  which  goes  to  countries  with 
which  we  have  common  defense,  should  be 
considered  together.  We  also  believe  that 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  long¬ 
term  development  assistance. 

It  is  true  that  our  economic  aid  cannot 
be  more  than  a  marginal  addition  to  any 
country’s  development  efforts.  This  addi¬ 
tion  can,  however,  be  significant  and  even 
determining.  It  can  break  foreign-exchange 
bottlenecks  and  it  can  be  a  key  factor  in 
stimulating  a  country  to  a  more  effective 
development  program  of  its  own.  If  our 
development  aid  is  to  have  this  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  do  two  things:  (i)  Break 
aVay  from  the  cycle  of  annual  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  appropriations,  and  (ii)  eliminate 
advice  allocations  by  countries. 

Economic  development  is  a  continuing 
procesN,n°t  an  annual  event.  Present yfln- 
nual  appropriations  have  resulted  in  proce¬ 
dures  whiCfa  do  not  allow  either  of  us  .or  the 
receiving  countries  to  make  the  most/fficient 
use  of  the  reNurces  which  we  are  providing. 

0  The  best  waVto  achieve  this  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  is,  we  b^eve,  the  establishment  of 
an  economic -development  fund  to  provide 
assistance  through  lgans  on/erms  more  fa¬ 
vorable  than  are  possible  through  existing 
institutions.  To  be  eflfec/ive,  such  a  fund 
would  need  continuing  Mfthority,  and  a  capi¬ 
tal  authorization  sufficy£r\  for  several  years, 
to  be  renewed  when  deeded 

Such  a  fund  could  extenX  aid  for  spe¬ 
cific  programs  or  projects  subnaitted  by  ap¬ 
plicant  countries/  Each  reques\  for  a  loan 
from  the  fund /hould  meet  certain  criteria, 
including  a  showing  (i)  that  financing  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  from  other  sources;  fii)  that 
the  project/s  technically  feasible;  (iii\  that 
it  gives  reasonable  promise  of  direct  o\  in¬ 
direct  contribution  to  a  nation’s  increased 
productivity. 

fund  could  usefully  join  with  such'' 
institutions  as  the  World  Bank  or  the  Ex- 
pc/t-Import  Bank  in  financing  particular 
ejects.  Its  aid  might  thus  enable  these 
tanks  to  expand  their  operations,  by  assist¬ 
ing  projects  which  could  not  qualify  in  their 
entirety  for  loans  which  these  institutions 
are  authorized  to  make.  In  order  not  to 
displace  other  sources  of  credit,  loans  from 
the  development  fund  should  be  repayable 
on  a  basis  subordinate  to  the  claims  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
private  lending  agencies. 

To  make  development  aid  most  effective 
and  economical,  we  must  provide  it  in  a 
businesslike  way.  I  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
cedures  outlined  above  will  have  that  effect. 

iii 

In  addition  to  need  for  foreign  aid  mili¬ 
tary  programs  and  loans  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  need 
for  foreign  financial  aid  on  a  grant  basis. 

International  communism  is  waging 
against  us  what  is  sometimes  called  a  cold 
war.  It  can  move,  without  budget  controls 
or  parliamentary  action,  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  such  as  those  created  by 
its  own  subversive  efforts,  by  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  free  governments  not  yet  solidly  based, 
or  by  the  misfortunes  of  nature. 


It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  our  Govi 
ernment  also  have  limited  discretions 
funds  so  that  we,  and  not  international 
communism  alone,  will  be  able  to  mov/de- 
cisively  in  relation  to  such  situations,  with¬ 
out  that,  we  would  be  conceding  fo  des¬ 
potism  an  advantage  which  couyf  enable 
it  to  register  great  gains. 

Already  we  have  a  special  presidential 
fund  provided  by  section  401  the  act  to 
meet  ,  emergencies  and  contingencies.  A 
fund  for  such  purposes  should  be  continued, 
rv 

Technical  assistance  is  a  tested  and  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  way/  of  enabling  other 
countries  to  develop/ their  own  resources. 
It  is  our  thought  thiat  technical  assistance, 
both  direct  and  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  technical  assistance  program,  should 
be  continued  off  much  the  present  basis. 

/  v 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  revised 
program,  yte  have  in  mind  that  military  end- 
item  aid pould  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  that  each 
of  the?  types  of  economic  aid  that  I  have 
described  would  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
^transfer  the  administration  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Defense  Department.  Tills 
would  require  a  wasteful  duplication  within 
the  Defense  Department  of  ICA’s  well-estab¬ 
lished  economic  organization.  And  it  would 
divide  between  two  agencies  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administering  economic  programs 
which  must,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and 
good  management,  be  closely  coordinated. 

We  believe  that  the  International  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration  should  be  continued 
and  that  it  should  be  continued  as  it  now  is, 
namely,  a  semiautonomous  agency. 

We  believe  that  all  aspects  of  our  mutual 
security  program  should  be  under  the  effec¬ 
tive  foreign-policy  guidance  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  exercise  by  the  President  of  his  in¬ 
herent  power  to  direct  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  To  achieve  this  result  does 
not  require  throwing  into  the  Department  of 
State  heavy  operating  responsibilities. 

VI 

I  turn,  now  to  the  question  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  our  programs. 

(1)  Assuming  that  the  international  cli¬ 
mate  remains  as  at  present,  I  would  estimate 

/hat  grant-aid  expenditures  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  would  need  to  continue  for  some  years 
aPa  level  close  to  the  present.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  size  of  the  local  forces  that 
mut\al  security  helps  to  support  may,  per¬ 
haps, ^e  reduced  without  undue  political 
and  mintary  risks.  That  would  suggest  de¬ 
clining  cEsts  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  n^essary  to  reorganize  and  equip 
our  allies  wHh  more  modern  types  of  weap¬ 
ons.  This  suggests  increasing  costs.  Per¬ 
haps  these  twosfactors  will  roughly  balance 
each  other. 

(2)  On  the  assumption  thateconomic  de¬ 
velopment  is  hereafter  made  through  loans 
and  not  through  grants,  this  would,  I  sur¬ 
mise,  require  a  development  fund  able  to 
make  loans  which,  not  for  fiscal  year  1958 
but  over  the  future,  migta;  come  to  reach 
$750  million  a  year.  The\,Procedures  we 
suggest  should  permit  substamial  savings  in 
terms  of  lesser  administrative\osts  and  an 
ability  to  accomplish  more  with  l^s  expendi¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dfceds  may 
become  more  compelling. 

(3)  In  addition,  there  is  the  containing 
limited  requirement,  to  which  I  ha/a re¬ 
ferred,  for  grant  aid  to  meet  contingencies 
and  imperative  needs  which  cannot  realisti¬ 
cally  be  met  by  loans.  Also,  of  course,  theg 
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\ are  the  technical-assistance  programs  now 
banning  at  about  $150  million  a  year. 

\  vir 

Irfs  conclusion,  X  recall  the  report  of  the 
roreijKj  Relations  Committee  of  last  June  in. 
relation,  to  the  mutual  security  program. 
The  comhjittee  report  said:  “*  *  *  the  next 
few  years  may  be  more  difficult  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than 'the  last  few.  The  problems  are 
becoming  subtler  and  more  complex.  The 
mutual  security  program  must  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  new' circumstances." 

We  believe  that  the  proposals  I  have  out¬ 
lined  this  morning  are  adapted  to  meet  the 
new  circumstances.  'They  are  based  upon 
the  high-quality  studies  you  have  commis¬ 
sioned  and  those  made  by  and  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  Many  of  tirese  agree  to  a  re¬ 
markable  extent  not  only  oh,  the  value  to  us 
of  our  military  and  economic  aid  to  others 
but  also  on  changes  in  the  form  of  our 
mutual  security  program  which  would  make 
it  more  effective  in  promoting  our  national 
interests.  \ 

We  accept  responsibility  for  our  proposals 
but  do  not  claim  sole  credit  for  theriY  We 
regard  them  as  being  derived  equally  Yfom 
the  work  of  the  Congress  and  from  the  efforts 
of  the  executive  branch.  We  believe  thJ 
their  broad  outline  is  sound.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  various  ways  by  which  this 
outline  can  be  carried  out.  We  invite  and 
welcome  your  comments  and  further  con¬ 
sultation  on  the  best  means  to  develop  these 
proposals  into  the  most  effective  instrument 
of  national  policy. 


Separation  of  military  from  economic  Aid 
programs  is  manifestly  desirable,  if  tof  no 
other  reason  than  to  clarify  the  distinction 
in  the  minds  of  Congressmen  and  the  Voters. 
The  overwhelming  part  of  our  preseiyt  aid  to 
foreign  countries  is  for  essentially  /nilitary 
purposes — quite  likely  a  disproportionate 
part.  When  the  American  people  under¬ 
stand  how  relatively  little  we /have  been 
spending  on  economic  assist a/ce,  a  more 
sympathetic  atmosphere  may  /e  created  for 
necessary  expansion  of  this  kind  of  help  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  Jmat  either  are 
free  or  are  seeking  freedom  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Communist,  imperfelist  Russia. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  9 
Mr.  Dulles  on  Foreign  Ain 

A  long  series  of  special  reports  to  Congress 
on  various  aspects  of  the  foreign-aid  problem 
has  now  been  topped  off  by  the  administra 
tion’s  own  proposals,  presented  yesterday  b 
Secretary  Dulles. 

In  line  with  the  recommendations  of  m^ftiy 
outside  experts,  the  State  Department  v 
to  make  large-scale  loans  for  economic  as 
sistance  to  underdeveloped  countries  /inder 
a  long-term  program  without  the  necessity 
of  running  back  to  Congress  for  new  authori¬ 
zations  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  further¬ 
more,  a  relatively  clear  distinction  which 
does  not  now  exist  would  be  made  between 
military  and  economic  aid — with:  the  former 
being  handled  by  the  Pentagon  snrd  the  latter 
by  civilian  agencies.  The  fiscal  effect  of  his 
proposals  on  the  administration’s  $4.4  billion 
request  for  foreign  aid  for  me  coming  year 
would,  according  to  Mr.  Durfes,  be  negligible. 

One  of  the  most  cogently  criticized  aspects 
of  our  current  foreign-a/d  program  is  the 
spasmodic,  uncertain  aHd  yet  rigid  way  in 
which  it  is  carried  out./just  last  month  the 
Brookings  Institution  pointed  to  the  “politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  strings’’  which  were  ham¬ 
pering  American  acuvities  in  this  field;  and 
this  highly  respected  research  organization 
added  that  if  the/ program  was  to  be  con-  j 
tinued  “its  auforization  and  financing  ; 
should  be  place/  on  a  more  long-term  basis 
than  at  present  in  order  to  provide  for  ef 
fective  administration.”  Greater  flexibility 
of  action  an/  more  freedom  from  the  mi¬ 
nutely  detailed  restrictions  written  into  the 
program  byfongress  are  essential,  the  report 
noted,  if  foreign  aid  is  to  succeed  in  adapat- 
ing  its  methods  to  rapidly  changing  situa¬ 
tions  ab/oad. 

The  Aid  program  envisaged  by  Secretary 
Dulles/-not  to  the  exclusion  of  grants  but 
with  /the  emphasis  on  loans — would  help 
achi/ve  the  greater  efficiency  we  all  are 
/i ng.  It  would  permit  more  stable  and  co- 
fent  planning  of  development  projects; 

while  the  loans  would  necessarily  be 
such  type  that  their  repayment  even  un- 
ier  easy  terms  could  not  in  all  cases  be  guar- 
'  anteed,  they  would  doubtless  stimulate  a  far 
greater  degree  of  self-help  than  is  now  likely 
by  the  recipient  countries. 


- 


Is  there 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further  morning  busmess? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  oyTexas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  Absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the/roll. 

The  Chief  Cle/k  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNS6N  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  t if  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  cha/r) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MorryEg  business  is  concluded. 

[r.  /JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business 
before  the  Senate. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 


ie' 
iir  la^ 
led  bus? 


less. 


April  10 


CORN  BASE  ACREAGE  FOR  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S..1771)  to  provide  for  a 
1957  corn  base  acreage  of  51  million 
acres,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
for  a  short  time  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  so-called  corn  bill,  which 
is  the  unfinished  business.  Senate  bill 
1771.  The  bill  was  voted  on  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  about  10  days  ago,  and  reported 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey], 

This  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  emergency 
legislation  to  meet  a  situation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  1957  corn  crop,  so  far  as 
base  acreage  is  concerned,  and  supports 
for  this  crop  year  only. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  yesterday  that  the  bill  is  not  per¬ 
manent  legislation.  It  applies  only  to 
the  1957  com  crop.  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  not  only 
in  corn  legislation,  but  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation  in  general,  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed  the  committees  can  immediately 
begin  the  study  of  more  permanent  and 
comprehensive  legislation  which  will  af¬ 
fect  the  various  feed  crops  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  entire  agricultural  situation,  so 
that  we  may  have  some  chance  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  of  passing  de¬ 
sirable  legislation  which  will  affect  next 
year’s  crops  and  the  crops  in  ensuing 
years,  without  making  it  necessary  for 
Congress,  in  January  of  every  year,  to 
enter  into  a  sometimes  futile  effort  in 
order  to  enact  corrective  measures. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the 
history  of  the  pending  legislation  is 
roughly  as  follows;  A  number  of  bills 
with  respect  to  corn  were  introduced 
early  in  the  session.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  because  in  the  referendum  pro¬ 


vided  for  by  the  law,  under  which  the 
farmers  of  the  country  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  corn  program,  the 
new  corn  program  provided  for  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  was  defeated 
because  it  failed  to  get  66%  percent  of 
the  votes  necessary  for  approval.  That 
program  provided  for  a  base  acreage  of 
51  million  acres,  the  same  as  last  year. 
Because  of  that  vote,  corn  legislation 
automatically  reverted  to  the  formula 
which  has  been  contained  in  the  law 
for  some  years,  and  which  provides  an 
acreage  allotment  for  the  commercial 
corn  area  of  about  37,300,000  acres,  and 
that,  unless  the  law  were  changed,  would 
be  the  base  for  corn  price  support  cal¬ 
culations. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area,  with  a  base  acreage 
of  37,300,000  acres,  the  acreage  which 
would  be  allotted  to  each  farmer  under 
that  formula  would  be  so  small  that  in 
the  major  corn-producing  areas  a  farm¬ 
er  could  not  live  under  such  a  base  and 
still  put  15  percent  of  his  average  corn 
producing  acres  in  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank.  That  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  to  by  everyone  I  know  of 
who  has  any  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Corn  Belt  situation. 

Fifty-one  million  acres  seem  to  be  the 
generally  approved  and  agreeable  base 
acreage  in  the  commercial  corn  area 
with  which  to  measure  the  standards  of 
base  acreage  allotments  on  the  farms 
which  will  sustain  and  support  a  reduc¬ 
tion  by  contribution  to  the  soil  bank  of 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  base  acreage. 

We  have  been  all  through  this  argu¬ 
ment,  up  and  down  and  back  and  forth, 
this  year,  last  year,  and  the  year  before. 
I  believe  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
main  are  quite  familiar  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  pending  bill,  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  not  take  too  much  time  in 
discussing  the  details  at  this  time. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  corn  is  in  a  peculiar  situation  so  far 
as  the  Nation’s  crops  are  concerned,  es¬ 
pecially  the  basic  wops.  Corn  is  a  feed 
crop.  We  hear  very  often  the  state¬ 
ment  made  that  corn  ought  to  be  under 
marketing  quotas,  so  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  corn  could  be  marketed.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  corn,  marketing 
quotas  were  provided  for  at  one  time. 
But  they  do  not  work.  That  is  because 
corn  is  used,  in  the  main,  on  the  farm 
where  it  is  produced,  or  in  a  neighboring 
area,  and  comparatively  little  of  the 
total  corn  crop  goes  into  the  general 
commercial  channels  of  trade.  It  is  a 
fundamental  and  basic  feed  crop  for  ani¬ 
mals,  both  red  meat  and  poultry. 

The  pending  bill,  as  I  said  at  the  out¬ 
set,  is  in  the  nature  of  emergency  legis¬ 
lation.  It  does  not  attempt  to  attack 
all  the  agricultural  problems;  it  goes  only 
to  the  question  of  corn  supports  and 
acreage  for  this  year. 

It  establishes  the  total  number  of  base 
acres  in  the  commercial  corn  area  at  51 
million  acres  for  the  purposes  of  the 
price-support  and  soil-bank  programs. 
Incidentally,  the  calculations  on  each 
farm  in  the  commercial  corn  area  have 
already  been  made.  They  were  made 
last  year.  The  majority  of  the  farmers 
who  voted  last  year  in  the  referendum — • 
61  percent  plus,  I  believe — voted  for  the 
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"Bl -million-acre  base.  The  farmers  know 
what  it  is. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  to  en¬ 
able  a  corn  farmer  to  get  support  on  his 
corn,  he  must  adhere  to  the  base  acre¬ 
age  for  which  his  farm  calls  within  the 
51  million  acres  allotted  in  the  commer- 
.*  cial  corn  area. 

The  farmer  must,  in  addition,  place 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  15  percent  of 
his  corn  acreage  into  the  soil  bank.  He 
may  do  that  in  one  of  two  ways.  He 
may  take  the  15  percent,  or  whatever 
proportion  he  desires,  out  of  his  allo¬ 
cated  base  acres.  He  can  take  them  out 
of  cornland  and  put  them  into  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve.  For  that  he  will  get  a  pay¬ 
ment  based  on  the  estimated  potential 
of  the  particular  land  for  corn-produc-' 
tion  purposes.  There  is  a  formula  es¬ 
tablished  for  that  calculation.  Or  he 
can  put  15  percent  of  his  other  tillable 
land,  normally  rotated  in  crop-rotation 
practices  on  his  farm,  into  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve,  for  which  he  will  get  com¬ 
pensation.  These  acres  put  in  the  soil 
bank  will  not  be  permitted  to  produce 
crops  for  competitive  use.  That  is,  the 
i  farmer  cannot  seed  it.  It  must  go  into 
the  conservation  reserve,  and  cannot  be 
cropped  or  grazed. 

The  conservation  reserve,  into  which 
he  put  the  required  number  of  acres,  will 
have  to  be  in  effect  for  a  minimum  of  3 
years.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  will 
have  to  put  those  acres  into  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve  for  a  minimum  of  3  years 
and  a  maximum  of  10  years.  He  cannot 
contract  for  more  than  10  years. 

There  is  one  exception  to  that.  If  a 
farmer  wants  to  put  a  portion  of  his  land 
into  the  conservation  reserve  and  plant 
it  to  trees,  he  can  do  that  for  a  minimum 
of  3  years  or  a  maximum  of  15  years, 
within  the  discretion,  I  believe,  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However,  the 
maximum  period  is  15  years  in  the  case 
of  tree  planting. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  change  the 
situation  with  regard  to  other  feed 
grains.  It  applies  only  to  corn.  It  does 
not  change  the  situation  with  respect  to 
►  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  or  rye.  It 
does  not  affect  them  at  all.  If  affects 
only  coin. 

Lest  there  may  be  some  confusion 
about  some  of  the  sections  of  the  bill, 
let  me  say  that  a  provision  in  it  repeals 
the  now  unnecessary  and  ineffective 
provision  in  the  act  of  last  year  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  referendum  of  last  December. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before — I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  pointed  this  out  very  clearly 
yesterday — the  proposed  program  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  attempt  to  attack  the  entire  feed 
production  problem,  because  if  we  have 
a  superabundance  of  feed,  feed  there¬ 
fore  is  cheap,  we  will  have  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  animals,  cheap  products 
and  lowered  farm  income,  and  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  disaster  economically  so  far  as 
the  corn-hog-cattle-feed  industry  is 
concerned. 

The  bill  should  reduce  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  planted  to  corn,  or  the  total 
number  of  feed-producing  units,  by  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  15  percent  of  51 
million  acres.  We  often  hear  it  said 
that  simply  to  reduce  the  corn  acres 
will  not  necessarily  solve  the  problem 


which  needs  to  be  solved.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  misses  the  point,  because  not  all  of 
the  acres  will  come  out  of  corn.  Some 
of  the  acres  will  come  out  of  other  feed- 
producing  crops. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  it  is 
not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  to  reduce 
corn  production.  One  of  the  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  feed-producing  units.  It  makes  some 
difference  whether  corn  acreage  is  re¬ 
duced,  of  course,  because  of  the  feed 
value  ratio  of  the  various  foods.  Al¬ 
though  it  does  not  make  too  much  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  corn  acreage  is  re¬ 
duced,  it  does  make  some  difference  for 
certain  technical  reasons.  But,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  the  bill  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  total  number  of 
feed-producing  acres. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed,  although 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  because  of  the 
delay,  for  one  reason  or  another,  in 
getting  the  matter  at  issue,  the  "time  in 
which  good  can  be  accomplished  is  be¬ 
coming  very,  very  short. 

I  have  heard  many  pei’sons  say  that 
the  soil  bank  program  did  not  work  well 
last  year,  except  in  certain  areas  and 
under  certain  conditions.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Soil  Bank  Act  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  work  properly  last  year,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  passed  in  time  to  enable 
fanners  throughout  the  United  States 
to  plan  their  programs  or  their  general 
operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  their 
land  into  the  soil  bank. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa,  who  represents,  in  part, 
one  of  the  lai-gest  corn-producing  States 
in  the  Union,  has  made  a  very  able  pres- 
entation,  and  has  very  clearly  defined 
the  entire  subject  of  com  acreage,  as  it 
relates  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  says  that  the  law  which 
was  enacted  last  year  came  too  late  to 
have  any  major  effect  on  the  reduction 
of  corn  planting  in  the  large  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  States  of  the  Union. 

This  year,  however,  the  county  com¬ 
mittees,  the  State  committees,  and  the 
farmers  themselves,  are  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  question  involved  in 
the  program.  Even  though  the  month 
is  April,  and  today  is  the  10th  of  April, 
the  farmers  still  have  until  well  into  the 
first  week  of  May  before  planting  ac¬ 
tually  will  be  undei-way,  so  there  is  time 
to  enact  the  proposed  legislation  and 
present  it  to  the  farmei'S  thi’ough  the 
county  committees.  It  will  not  be  too 
late  for  the  pi'oposal  to  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  number  of  acres  of  com 
which  are  at  present  contemplated  to 
be  planted  in  the  6  major  com-produc- 
ing  States  of  the  Union.  If  the  Senate 
can  pass  the  bill  today,  I  am  confident 
that  the  House  will  act  likewise  within 
this  week.  If  that  can  be  accomplished, 
then  I  should  say  the  bill  would  have  a 
material  effect  in  reducing  the  size  of 
the  corn  crop  which  otherwise  would  be 
harvested  <if  the  weather  were  favorable 
during  this  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  has  stated 
the  proposition  succinctly  and  well.  It  is 


not  too  late  for  the  proposed  com  legis¬ 
lation  to  become  effective  if  the  bill  can 
be  passed  promptly. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  every  day 
of  delay  will  make  it  more  difficult  to 
put  the  program  into  effect.  All  of  us 
know  that  to  be  so. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa  the  general 
rule  of  thumb  used  by  the  farmers  is  to 
have  the  com  finally  in  the  ground  by 
the  beginning  of  the  last  week  in  May. 
The  beginning  of  the  planting,  not  only 
in  the  Middle  West,  but  also  in  other 
places  where  corn  is  planted,  will  occur 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  ground  is  in  a  proper  condition  to 
receive  the  seed,  so  far  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  moisture,  and  similar  factors  are 
concerned.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  when  farmers  will  begin  to 
plant  corn,  it  will  probably  be,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is 
an  expert  farmer  himself,  has  said, 
around  the  first  week  in  May,  because 
that  will  be  the  time  when,  generally 
speaking,  conditions  can  be  relied  upon 
to  be  satisfactory  for  com  planting.  So 
there  still  is  time  for  the  program  to  be¬ 
come  effective  in  the  great  corn-produc¬ 
ing  areas,  if  the  bill  can  be  acted  upon 
promptly.  < 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  some  per¬ 
sons  have  said  the  soil-bank  operation 
last  year  was  not  successful.  It  was  suc¬ 
cessful  where  it  operated;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  the  soil-bank 
program  was  not  timely  last  year.  All 
over  the  commercial  com  area,  much  of 
the  land  had  already  been  plowed, 
planted  and  cultivated.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  extra  acres  had  previously 
taken  place.  In  many  instances  the 
soil-bank  program  was  not  an  induce¬ 
ment,  because  the  farmers  had  ali'eady 
made  their  plans,  and  their  programs 
were  underway. 

I  heard  yesterday  some  discussion  to 
the  effect  that  although  the  soil-barxk 
program  went  into  effect  last  year,  the 
corn  crop  was  larger  than  it  had  been 
for  many  years.  That  is  very  true.  I 
have  heard  the  statement  that  more  corn 
was  planted  in  this  counti-y  last  year 
than  in  the  previous  year.  That  is  not 
true.  The  total  corn  acreage  last  year 
was  the  lowest  it  has  been  for  20  years 
or  more.  A  total  of  about  76  million 
acres  of  corn  was  planted  throughout 
the  counti-y  last  year.  That  was  the 
lowest  acreage  in  a  long  time. 

In  many  sections  of  Iowa,  which  has 
been,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  most 
prolific  corn  producing  State  in  the 
Union,  there  was  widespread  drought. 

I  think  19  counties  of  Iowa  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  drought  disaster  counties 
last  year.  Many  of  those  counties  raised 
practically  no  corn  at  all.  There  was  a 
drought  in  the  corn  areas  of  eastern 
Nebraska  and  eastern  Kansas. 

But  the  significant  thing  is  that  the 
weather  was  favorable  for  the  growing 
of  com  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  last  year ; 
and  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  had  by 
far  the  biggest  corn  crop  in  their  history, 
bushelwise.  The  same  was  tine  of  most 
of  southern  Minnesota,  and  also  of 
northern  Missouri. 

So  nature  came  along,  and,  with  fav¬ 
orable  and  benign  conditions,  in  spite 
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of  drought,  in  spite  of  reduced  acreage, 
but  in  one  of  the  most  unusually  pro¬ 
ductive  years,  so  far  as  com  was  con¬ 
cerned,  enabled  the  fanners  to  produce 
one  of  the  biggest  com  crops  ever  raised 
in  this  country.  We  cannot  control  the 
vicissitudes  of  nature.  The  weather 
could  just  as  well  have  been  the  other 
way.  The  fact  is  that  more  bushels  were 
produced  on  the  76  million  acres  planted 
to  corn  in  the  United  States  last  year 
than  ever  before  in  history,  so  far  as  I 
know.  There  might  have  been  some 
better  years  away  back  in  the  past.  It 
runs  in  my  mind  that  the  year  1890  was 
a  very  prolific  corn  year,  because  of  the 
planting  of  open  pollinated  corn.  But 
nature  took  care  of  that  tremendous 
acx-eage  of  corn.  That  production  was 
not  exceeded  every  year.  It  will  not 
happen  every  year.  We  must  deal  with 
the  principle  and  the  average. 

So  far  as  support  prices  are  concerned, 
a  farmer  in  the  commercial  area  who 
undertakes  to  go  into  this  program  and 
accepts  his  base  acreage  under  the  bill 
will  get  a  support  price  for  his  corn,  as 
has  already  been  announced,  if  he  stays 
within  his  base  acreage  and  puts  an 
equivalent  15  percent  into  the  soil  bank 
in  1  of  the  2  branches.  He  will  get  a 
support  pi-ice,  I  believe,  of  approximately 
$1.36  a  bushel. 

That  can  vary  between  now  and 
October  1,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  or  the  time  when  the 
support  price  is  calculated.  There  are 
various  factors  which  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  the  support  price.  It 
may  not  go  below  $1.36,  but  it  may  go 
higher  if  parity  comes  out  at  a  higher 
figure  than  it  is  at  present.  But  no  one 
can  tell  that  until  the  calculations  are 
made,  based  on  the  formula  prescribed 
in  the  law.  That  calculation  is  made  on 
October  1,  I  believe,  of  each  year. 

So  far  as  com  outside  the  commercial 
corn  area  is  concerned,  the  law  already 
provides  that  it  will  be  supported  at  75 
percent  of  the  support  price  level  in 
the  commercial  corn  area.  Under  the 
bill  it  would  be  supported  at  82  y2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  support-price  level  in  the 
commercial  area,  as  it  was  last  year. 
As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  being  a  special  bill  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  corn,  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  supports  or  the  situations  of 
the  other  crops  in  the  program.  It  does 
not  alter  their  situations  from  what  they 
were  last  year  or  from  what  they  other¬ 
wise  would  be  this  year.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  vital  and  very  important  to 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
that  the  economy  of  the  great  feed-pro¬ 
ducing  area  shall  not  slide  down  the  hill 
to  destruction.  Not  only  is  it  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  also  very  important  to  the 
Federal  Government — if  I  may  be  so 
commercial  as  to  refer  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government — because  if 
the  income  of  that  great  heart  land  of 
the  Nation  declines  to  a  point  where  no 
profit  is  made,  the  Government  will 
obtain  no  revenue  from  that  area,  by 
way  of  taxes.  But  if  the  economy  of  the 
great  agricultural  Middle  West  is  pros¬ 
perous  and  profitable,  profit  will  accrue 
not  only  to  those  who  live  in  the  Midwest, 
but  also  to  those  who  live  in  the  Far 


West,  to  those  who  live  in  the  East,  and 
to  those  who  live  in  all  other  agricul¬ 
tural  areas.  Not  only  will  they  make 
profits,  but  they  will  pay  to  the  Federal 
Government  taxes  far,  far  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  of  this  kind. 
So  I  believe  the  program  called  for  by 
the  bill  represents  pure,  simple,  good 
economics. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  is 
simple,  and  I  believe  it  is  understood. 
I  believe  it  is  merited.  I  believe  it  is 
a  measure  which  is  urgently  desired  and 
recommended  by  the  farm  organizations 
and  by  "the  farmers  of  the  country  who 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  The  bill  should  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me,  in 
order  that  I  may  ask  him  some  ques¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  bill  at  greater  length; 
but  this  morning  I  have  a  bad  throat, 
and  I  can  hardly  talk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  several  questions 
about  matters  to  which  I  know  he  has 
givefi  considerable  thought;  and  I  should 
like  to  obtain  from  him  his  observations 
or  conclusions  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

My  first  question  is  this :  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  believe  there  will  be  more 
or  less  participation  by  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  soil  bank  in  1957  if  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1771,  is  enacted? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Definitely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Definitely  more  or 
definitely  less? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Definitely 
more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Definitely  more 
participation  in  the  soil  bank? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  indeed. 
Let  me  amplifiy  my  statement  by  saying 
that  while  there  has  been  substantial 
participation  in  the  soil  bank,  based  on 
the  1957  acreage  allotment  of  37,288,889 
acres;  yet,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye],  the. junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
and  other  Senators  have  pointed  out, 
today  the  participation  in  the  soil  blank 
is  largely  in  the  fringe  areas,  where  the 
heavy  production  of  corn  does  not  usu¬ 
ally  occur;  and  the  smaller  participation 
is  in  the  areas,  where,  last  year,  the 
greatest  number  of  bushels  ever  grown 
in  this  country  were  produced.  We 
must  assault  the  problem  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed-producing  units  in  the  areas 
where  they  can  be  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  passed  and  is  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  I  am  very  sure,  from  my 
conversations  with  farmers,  with  those 
interested  in  organizations,  and  all  others 
who  know  about  the  program,  that  the 
bill  will  assault  the  problem  in  the  area 
of  most  prolific  production.  That  is  one 
of  the  problems  we  wish  to  reach;  and 
that  problem  will  be  reached  by  means 
of  the  bill,  not  only  in  the  case  of  corn, 
but  also  in  the  case  of  other  feed  crops 
from  acres  producing  units  of  feed  grains 
which  go  over  into  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  or  into  the  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  desire  to  agree 
with  that  observation  by  the  Senator 
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from  Iowa.  I  should  like  to  thank  him 
particularly  for  explaining  in  so  direct, 
persuasive,  and  factual  a  manner  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  bill  upon  other  feed  grains, 
as  well  as  upon  corn.  Although  the  bill 
is  specifically  directed  to  corn,  it  has  an 
indirect  effect  upon  reducing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  feed  grains,  by  remov¬ 
ing  acreage  from  production.  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  mentioned  that 
fact  yesterday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  tried  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  All  those 
whom  I  consider  to  be  experts  on  these 
matters — the  various  farm  organizations 
and  the  farmers  wtio  have  studied 
them — are  in  agreement. 

There  is  a  misconception  that  this 
measure  is  directly  and  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  corn.  It  is  true  that  corn  is 
the  primary  crop  involved  in  this  in¬ 
stance;  but  other  feed  grains  are  affected 
by  the  bill;  and  many  acres  which  pro¬ 
duce  them  will,  under  the  bill,  also  be 
taken  out  of  production.  The  result 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  will  be  to  take 
them  out  of  production,  as  well  as  to 
take  many  corn-producing  acres  out  of 
production. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  all  of  us  agree,  the 
overall  feed-unit  production  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  attack  in  this  case;  and  we 
are  trying  to  reduce  it,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  surplus. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  second  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  follows:  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  believe  there  will  be  more  or  less 
corn  production  in  1957  if  Senate  bill 
1771  is  enacted? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  that 
definitely  there  will  be  less  corn  pi;o- 
duction,  and  I  shall  tell  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  why.  Let  me  add  that  I  mean 
to  say  that  I  shall  state  this  for  the 
Record,  for  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  as  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  reason  as  I  am.  The  reason  is 
that  there  will  be  approximately  the 
same  number  of  acres  normally  planned _ 
to  be  planted  to  corn  in  the  United 
States  in  1957  as  there  were  in  1956  or 
in  1955.  The  strange  thing  is  that  in 
the  commercial  corn  area,  for  years  56 
million  acres  plus  have  been  planted  to 
corn.  That  total  acreage  has  not  varied, 
regardless  of  the  support  programs  or. 
anything  else.  Approximately  so  much 
corn  will  be  planted.  If  we  do  not  have 
a  program  which  will  induce  the  corn 
farmers  to  take  out  of  production  acres 
normally  planted  to  corn — in  other 
words,  if  we  do  not  have  a  program  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  embodied  in  Senate  bill 
1771,  if  we  do  not  have  a  program  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  take  cornland 
out  of  production — we  shall  have  the 
full  production  of  the  full  acreage. 

But  if  the  pending  bill  is  enacted  into 
law,  if  the  corn  farmer  wishes  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  and  wishes  to 
receive  the  supports  and  wishes  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  soil  bank,  there  will  be 
a  reduction  of  from  10  to  15  or  20  per¬ 
cent  in  the  total  overall  acreage,  and  of 
necessity  there  will  be  less  corn  pro¬ 
duced. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  basis,  does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  feel  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be 
called  upon  to  take  over  less  corn  or 
more  corn  or  other  feed  grains,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  support  loans  on  the  1957  crop, 
if  the  pending  bill  is  enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  bill  is 
enacted,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  not 
have  to  take  over  so  much  feed  grain,  be¬ 
cause  the  total  supply  of  feed  grain  will 
bo  reduced 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  will  re¬ 
duce  it,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  it  will 
reduce  the  total  supply  of  feed  grain. 
Of  course,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  will  have  to  take  over  some — 
there  can  be  no  question  about  that — if 
we  have  a  normal  year.  But  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  bill  will  reduce  the 
amount  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  otherwise  have  to  take  over. 
Furthermore,  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  soil-bank  program,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  within  a  year  or  so  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  not 
have  to  take  over  any  of  the  feed  grains, 
with  certain  minor  exceptions,  because 
the  program  will  begin  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  feed-grain  needs  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  situation  is 
today,  no  one  can  plan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand,  as  I 
was  informed  this  morning,  that  if  the 
Senate  passes  the  bill — and  I  expect  the 
Senate  to  do  so,  because  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  bill  are  persuasive  and 
convicing — the  other  body  is  prepared  to 
hold  an  emergency  meeting  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  and  at  least  to 
give  consideration  to  whatever  action  the 
Senate  takes.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  included  in  the  bill  section  3, 
which  relates  to  the  overall  feed  grain 
situation - - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  study. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  study— I  feel 
we  have  a  very  good  chance  of  getting 
corn  legislation  within  the  next  few  days, 
if  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  give 
us  their  votes  and  get  the  bill  out  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  over  to  the  other 
body,  so  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  take  action  on  it,  or 
at  least  review  it,  this  weekend. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  have  talked 
to  Members  of  the  other  body  who  are 
very  much  interested  in  this  agricultural 
situation.  They  have  assured  me  they 
have  a  definite  feeling  that  speedy  action 
may  be  obtained  in  the  House.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  predict  what  the  other  body 
of  Congress  will  do.  I  say  that  respect¬ 
fully.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
predict  what  the  body  of  which  I  am  a 
Member  will  do,  and  in  my  predictions  I 
do  not  undertake  to  take  on  any  more 
troubles  than  I  have.  However,  I  feel 
chances  are  excellent  that  the  House 
will  take  up  the  proposed  legislation  and 
pass  it.  Of  course,  the  bill  can  be  bogged 
down  with  superfluous  and  other  kinds 
of  amendments  which  would  ruin  it. 
Consideration  of  the  bill  could  be  de¬ 
layed.  I  understand  all  the  instruments 
and  weapons  of  delay.  The  bill  has  been 
too  long  delayed  in  the  Senate,  for  one 


reason  or  another,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if 
speedy  action  on  the  bill  is  taken  in  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  speedily  acted  on  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
I  speak  in  support  of  S.  1771.  This  bill 
has  been  termed  “a  corn  bill  for  1957.” 
Certainly  that  is  an  accurate  description, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the 
bill  as  one  that  has  an  effect  only  on 
corn  and  the  corn  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
S.  1771  is  of  primary  importance,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  the  other  corn 
producing  States,  but  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  corn  in  the  complete  picture 
of  agriculture  it  is  very  important  to  the 
entire  country. 

We  are  facing  a  crisis  in  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducing  area  of  the  country.  The  people 
of  Iowa,  like  the  people  of  other  corn- 
producing  States,  are  looking  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  legislative  help.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  need  for 
quick  and  beneficial  congressional  action 
on  this  vitally  important  matter.  I  feel 
I  would  be  remiss  in  carrying  out  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  if  I  did  not  point  out  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  problem  and  the  possible  solution 
being  debated  by  the  Senate  today. 

CORN  IS  DISTINCTIVE 

Corn  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  valuable  single  crop  grown  in  the 
United  States.  More  land  is  used  for 
the  production  of  corn  than  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  other  single  crop.  In 
many,  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
the  most  productive  land  is  used  in  the 
production  of  corn  or  is  used  in  a  rota¬ 
tion  cycle  of  crops  in  which  corn  is  a 
vital  part.  The  following  table  indi¬ 
cates  the  position  held  by  corn  in  the 
total  agricultural  picture: 


Crop 

Rank 

Value  of  crop 
1956 

Corn . . 

1 

$4,  571,  000,  000 

Hav . . 

2 

2,  302, 000.  000 

Cotton . .  __ 

3 

2,152,000,000 

■Wheat . 

4 

1,  970,  000.  000 

Tobacco.. . . . . 

5 

1,  147,  000,  000 

Soybeans _ _ _ 

6 

1,012,  000,000 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  corn 
which  sets  it  apart  from  other  crops. 
This  differentiation  is  basic  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion  today.  For  example,  compare 
the  relative  situations  of  the  farmer  who 
grows  cotton  and  the  farmer  whose  main 
crop  is  corn.  When  the  cotton  farmer 
has  harvested  his  crop  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  sell  his  cotton.  There  is  no  way 
he  can  use  it  on  his  farm.  With  corn 
the  situation  is  different.  The  farmer 
has  his  choice  of  taking  the  com  to  the 
cash  market  or  feeding  it  to  livestock 
on  his  own  farm.  In  fact,  corn  is  pe¬ 
culiar  in  that  over  80  percent  of  the 


corn  that  is  grown  on  the  farm  is  fed  on 
the  same  farm  or  one  nearby.  Because 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  com  crop 
enters  trade  channels  we  know  that  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  for  corn  will  not  work. 
Congress  recpgnized  this  fact  when  it 
repealed  marketing  quotas  for  corn  in 
1954.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  why  any  workable  corn  program 
must  be  voluntary.  So  long  as  the  fann¬ 
er  has  the  alternative  of  taking  his 
product  to  market  in  the  form  of  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products,  a  compul¬ 
sory  program  for  corn  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  All  the  arguments  in  the  world 
will  not  change  this  fact. 

BACKGROUND  OP  CORN  REFERENDUM  VOTE 

The  crux  of  the  present  corn  problem 
lies  in  the  results  of  the  corn  referendum 
vote,  conducted  last  December.  Let  us 
analyze  a  few  of  the  factors  that  helped 
to  contribute  to  the  decision  made  by  the 
farmers  at  that  time. 

As  we  all  know,  the  corn  farmers  in 
the  commercial  Corn  Belt  area  went  to 
the  polls  to  choose  between  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  established  by  a  37.3  million  acre 
limitation  for  corn  acres  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  Corn  Belt  at  price  supports  of 
$1.35  per  bushel  for  1957  or  a  program 
with  a  total  base  acreage  of  51  million 
acres  with  price  supports  of  $1.31  per 
bushel  for  1957  and  a  requirement  that 
an  acreage  equal  to  15  percent  of  their 
individual  com  base  acreage  be  put  into 
the  soil  bank.  A  total  of  437,480  farmers 
voted  in  that  referendum;  61.5  percent 
of  those  farmers  voted  in  favor  of  the 
latter  program.  In  my  own  State  of 
Iowa  this  program  carried  by  a  59.9-per¬ 
cent  vote.  However,  in  the  soil-bank  law 
passed  last  year  there  were  legal  pro¬ 
visions  requiring  that  66%  percent  of 
those  voting  approve  the  plan  before  it 
could  become  effective.  That  two-thirds 
requirement  was  a  very  unfortunate  one. 
In  any  election  a  60-percent  vote  is  con¬ 
sidered  decisive.  When  3  out  of  every  5 
voters  voice  their  approval  of  any  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  my  belief  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  has  received  a  substantial  mandate 
from  the  voters.  In  this  case  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  served  to  defeat  the 
corn  program  even  though  it  won  ap¬ 
proval  of  61.5  percent  of  those  farmers 
who  voted. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding  involving  the  two-thirds 
vote  requirement  in  last  December’s  ref¬ 
erendum.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief 
Congress  made  a  serious  mistake  in  re¬ 
quiring  the  two-thirds  vote  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  to  be  optional  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmers.  It  is  true  that  the 
two-thirds  requirement  is  not  unusual. 
It  has  been  used  often  in  the  past.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  required  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  being  voted  upon  involved  compul¬ 
sory  marketing  quotas.  It  has  been 
required  where  farmers  were  asked  to 
accept  or  reject  a  program  that  had  the 
effect  of  imposing  restrictions  or  controls 
on  all  the  growers  of  a  particular  com¬ 
modity.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  such 
programs.  We  know  that  if  a  program 
of  this  type  is  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  then  the  producers  of  that  com¬ 
modity  are  required  to  comply  with  the 
program,  even  if  they  voted  against  it 
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in  the  referendum.  Failure  to  comply 
involves  a  penalty.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  a  sound  and  reasonable 
basis  for  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  be¬ 
fore  the  program  is  imposed  on  all  the 
growers  of  that  particular  commodity. 

The  choice  facing  the  corn  farmers 
last  December  did  not  involve  such  a 
program.  There  was  no  compulsion  in¬ 
volved.  The  farmers  were  "asked  to  con¬ 
sider  a  base  acreage  program  that  was 
entirely  voluntary.  If  the  51  million 
acre  program  had  been  agreed  to,  the 
farmer  would  have  retained  the  right  to 
join  the  program  or  to  ignore  it.  There 
were  no  penalties  involved  if  the  farmer 
decided  to  refrain  from  complying  with 
the  program.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
two  types  of  votes — one  involving  com¬ 
pulsory  marketing  quotas  and  one  in¬ 
volving  voluntary  acceptance  of  base 
acreages — are  vastly  different,  and  it 
was  a  serious  mistake  to  impose  the  two- 
thirds  vote  requirement  upon  a  purely 
voluntary  program.  The  need  for  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  the  result 
of  that  mistake. 

Another  factor  of  the  referendum  last 
December  that  is  worthy  of  note  is  the 
fact  that  very  few  farmers  voted  in  the 
referendum.  Only  21  percent  of  those 
eligible  cast  their  votes,  and  only  31.5 
percent  of  that  small  number  turned 
down  the  base-acreage  program. 

There  are  several  possible  reasons  for 
that  exceedingly  light  vote.  Beyond 
question  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  top  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  testified  that  they 
did  the  best  educational  job  possible  in 
trying  to  inform  the  farmers  of  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  choices  available  to  them. 
The  major  farm  organizations  of  the 
country  did  not  agree  among  themselves 
on  how  the  farmers  should  vote.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  the  farmer 
in  Iowa  or  in  any  other  State  because  of 
his  failure  to  vote  in  the  referendum. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  result  might  occur  if  we  could 
turn  the  clock  back.  I  think  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  farm  organizations  and 
their  leaders,  and  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  might  have  governed  themselves 
differently  if  they  could  have  foreseen 
what  was  going  to  happen.  But  the  pri¬ 
mary  task  before  the  Senate  today  is  not 
to  consider  what  might  have  been  done. 
We  must  start  with  the  facts  as  they  exist 
today.  We  must  start  with  the  results 
of  the  December  referendum,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  we  can  do  nothing  to  change  those 
results  now. 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK  FOR  CORN  FARMERS 

Mr.  President,  the  outlook  for  the  corn 
farmers  of  the  Nation  is  today  as  dark  as 
it  has  been  in  many,  many  years.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  referendum  vote,  the  corn 
farmers  who  wish  to  join  in  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  have  only  one  choice,  namely,  to 
fit  their  individual  plans  into  the  overall 
pattern  established  by  a  total  acreage 
allotment  of  37,300,000  acres  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  Corn  Belt.  This  restriction  is 
not  realistic.  This  restriction  is  almost 
meaningless  because  the  farmer  cannot 
live  with  it. 

Traditionally,  approximately  56  mil¬ 
lion  acres  are  planted  in  the  commercial 
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Corn  Belt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  chart  listing  the  number  of  corn  acres 
actually  planted  from  1952  through  1956, 
and  the  number  of  counties  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area,  the  total  allotments 
for  each  year,  the  percentage  of  allot¬ 


ments,  and  the  percentage  of  the  planted 
acres  on  complying  farms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.TAL- 
madge  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

3956  commercial  corn  area  (planted  acres) _ _ 

55,  921,  000 

57,  345,  000 

57,  002, 000 
834 

40, 996,  000 

42.7 

30.0 

56, 879, 000 
805 

49, 843, 000 

54.2 

40.5 

55,  086,  000 
840 

43,  281,  000 

45.9 

35.8 

Percent  of  allotment  on  complying  farms  as  of  all 

Percent  planted  acres  on  complying  farms  as  of  all 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
even  this  chart  does  not  tell  the  complete 
story.  Since  the  crop  in  1956,  another 
52  counties  have  been  added  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  Corn  Belt,  which  will  further 
expand  the  size  of  the  commercial  Corn 
Belt  by  approximately  a  million  acres. 
This  will  seriously  reduce  further  the  in¬ 
dividual  corn-acreage  allotments. 

In  order  to  break  this  fact  down  and 
bring  these  necessary  reductions  closer 
to  us,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  table  be 
inserted  showing  the  difference,  state- 
wise,  between  the  37.3  million  acre  corn- 
allotment  program  and  the  51  million 
corn-acreage  base. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


State 

1957  allot¬ 
ment 

1957  soil 
bank  base 
acres 

Alabama . . . 

303, 314 
87,  706 
108, 971 
378, 147 
5,  857,  909 
3,016,533 

414, 842 

119,  955 
149,  039 

Georgia _ 

517, 191 

Illinois.. _ _ 

Indiana _ _ 

8,  011,861 
4, 125,  712 

Iowa _ _ _ 

6,  862,  686 
905,  079 
909,  810 
263, 825 

9,  386,  093 
1,  237, 876 
1,  244,  347 
360,  834 

Kansas.. . . . . 

995,  695 
3,  436, 176 

1,361,812 
4,  699,  657 

2,  381,  250 
4,  272,  390 

3,  256,  835 

5,  706,  576 
143,  472 
1, 162,  902 
97, 355 

104,  900 

850,  262 
71, 182 

2, 156, 784 
582. 079 
1,  948, 675 
458, 135 

2,  949,  833 

796, 109 

2,  665,  202 
626,  591 
168,  977 

123,  548 

15,835 

21, 657 

1,  297,  998 

1,  775,  272 

Total . . . 

37,  288,  889 

51,  000,  000 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
a  look  at  any  of  the  figures  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  emphasizes  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  we  face  today.  In  Iowa, 
under  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist 
in  the  commercial  Corn  Belt,  we  would 
be  required  to  cut  our  corn  acres  from 
9,386,093  acres  to  6,862,686  acres  in  or¬ 
der  to  cut  corn  producing  acres  in  the 
commercial  area  to  a  total  of  37.3  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  The  corn  farmers  of  Iowa 
have  not  generally  accepted  that  re¬ 
striction.  They  cannot  live  with  it  and 
they  will  not  try. 

We  have  already  seen  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  Recently  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  released  the  signup  fig¬ 
ures  following  the  8th  of  March  closing- 


day  for  corn  signups  for  the  1957  corn- 
allotment  program.  These  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  total  of  4.5  million  acres  in 
the  commercial  Corn  Belt  have  been 
placed  under  acreage  reserve  contracts. 
That  news  was  very  heartening.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  soil  bank  would  be  more 
effective  than  we  had  thought  when  the 
results  of  the.  referendum  limiting  the 
acreage  in  the  commercial  Corn  Belt  to 
37.3  million  acres  were  first  announced. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  acres  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  acreage  reserve  dispels  that 
optimism,  however.  Instead,  it  reveals 
the  true  nature  of  the  corn  problem.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  acres  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  fringes  of  the  commercial 
Corn  Belt  or  in  areas  where  production 
has  been  low  in  the  last  several  years. 
A  few  days  ago  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  inserted  a  complete  set  of  fig¬ 
ures  into  the  record  showing  that  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  Corn  Belt  area 
was  the  lowest  area  in  terms  of  corn 
signups.  I  will  not  burden  the  record 
with  a  repetition  of  those  figures,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  let  me 
repeat  a  few  of  the  more  startling  facts. 

There  are  six  States  in  the  commercial 
Corn  Belt  that  produce  over  three-fifths 
of  all  the  corn  produced  in  the  United 
States.  These  States  are  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Minesota,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  States  accounted  for  61.8  percent 
of  the  total  production  of  corn  in  the 
United  States  last  year. 

What  is  the  rate  of  signups  for  the 
1957  corn  program  in  these  States?  Let 
me  read  the  figures  and  the  respective 
percentages:  Minnesota,  5.7  percent; 
Illinois,  5.8  percent;  Wisconsin,  10.7  per¬ 
cent;  Indiana,  11  percent;  Ohio,  11.3 
percent;  and  Iowa  only  8.7  percent. 

That  simple  set  of  six  figures,  Mr. 
President,  sounds  the  death  knell  for  the 
1957  corn  program  as  it  now  stands. 
When  we  understand  the  significance  of 
those  figures  we  understand  the  dire 
necessity  for  passage  of  the  bill  we  are 
debating  today. 

FAILURE  OF  CORN  FARMERS  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
1957  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  painting  the  picture  of  what 
will  happen  because  the  corn  farmers 
have  not  agreed  to  the  1957  allotments. 
It  will  mean  a  great  expansion  in  the 
production  of  corn.  The  37.3  million 
acres  for  the  commercial  area  in  1957  is 
one-third  fewer  acres  than  were  planted 
in  the  commercial  corn  area  in  1956.  It 
is  the  lowest  per-farm  allotment  ever 
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irrtposed  on  the  com  farmers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  A  businessman  would  not  accept 
such  a  restriction  voluntarily.  Nor  will 
the  farmer  accept  it.  He  will  look  for 
ways  to  avoid  that  restriction.  The  ways 
are  not  hard  to  find.  He  simply  will  not 
join  the  program;  he  will  not  comply. 

The  initial  effect  will  be  felt  by  the 
corn  and  feed-grain  sellers.  Their 
prices  will  not  slip,  they  will  swoop.  But 
the  unfortunate  result  does  not  stop 
there.  Cheap  feed  inevitably  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  sharply  increased  livestock 
population.  That,  in  turn,  will  result  in 
lower  prices  for  our  livestock,  and  ruina¬ 
tion  for  the  farmers. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  livestock  market.  In 
Iowa,  the  leading  hog-producing  State 
in  the  Nation,  we  are  acutely  aware  of 
its  importance.  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  good  livestock  prices 
to  the  entire  agriculture  picture,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point  a  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  what  livestock  and 
livestock  products  accounted  for  in  the 
total  farm  cash  receipts  for  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Percentage  livestock  and  livestock  products 
of  total  cash  receipts,  1955 


Maine _  58.  5 

New  Hampshire -  82.  9 

Vermont _ . -  88.  2 

Massachusetts _  68.  0 

Rhode  Island _  72.  4 

Connecticut _  65.  2 

New  York _  71.6 

New  Jersey _  64.  0 

Pennsylvania _  76.  2 

Ohio _  60.  5 

Indiana _  63.  0 

Illinois - - -  58.  4 

Michigan _  58.  4 

Wisconsin. _ _  87.  8 

Minnesota _  67.  8 

Iowa _  78.  2 

Missouri _ _ : - 66.  1 

North  Dakota _  28.  0 

South  Dakota _  67.  8 

Nebraska _  70.  3 

Kansas _ * -  65.  4 

Delaware _  75.  6 

Maryland _ _  69.  7 

Virginia _  54.  6 

West  Virginia _  78.  3 

North  Carolina _  23.  8 

South  Carolina — -  23.  9 

Georgia _ - —  45.  9 

Florida -  22.  3 

Kentucky -  44.  3 

Tennessee _ _  48.  8 

Alabama _  41.6 

Mississippi _  27.4 

Arkansas _  30.  8 

.Louisiana _  32.  1 

Oklahoma _  61.  0 

Texas _ _ _ _ _  40.  8 

Montana _  42.  3 

Idaho _  42.  8 

Wyoming, _ 77. 1 

Colorado _ _ _  65.  2 

New  Mexico _ _ _  58.  0 

Arizona _  29  •  0 

Utah,. - - - -  74.  4 

Nevada _ _  64.  5 

Washington - - -  34.  2 

Oregon _  42.  4 

California _  36. 1 

United  States _  54. 1 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  avoiding  sharp  de¬ 


clines  in  the  prices  of  livestock  when 
over  half  of  the  total  cash  receipts  for 
all  States  in  1955  came  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products.  In  9  States,  of 
which  my  State  of  Iowa  was  one,  live¬ 
stock  products  accounted  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  agricultural  cash 
receipts.  This  also  is  graphic  proof,  I 
believe,  that  something  must  be  done  to 
avoid  the  sharp  increases  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  that  will  occur  unless  we 
do  something  to  believe  the  corn  farmer 
of  the  37.3  million  acre  corn  allotment 
for  the  commercial  area  now  imposed 
upon  him. 

There  is  another  unfortunate  part  of 
this  picture.  If  we  do  not  change  the 
37.3  million  acre  allotment,  now  applica¬ 
ble  for  1957,  and  great  surpluses  of  corn 
appear,  as  they  most  certainly  will,  next 
year  we  shall  see  another  sharp  drop  in 
the  allotment  for  the  commercial  Corn 
Belt.  Since  one  of  the  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  the  allotment  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  area  each  year  is  the  amount  of  corn 
that  is  on  hand,  next  year’s  allotment 
is  liable  to  make  the  37.3  million  acres 
for  1957  look  very  liberal.  As  Senators 
can  well  see,  this  could  easily  be  the 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
one  additional  fact.  During  the  course 
of  this  debate  we  will  hear  many  com¬ 
ments  about  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  corn  problem  and  the  problem 
of  feed-grain  production  all  over  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  many  persons 
who  have  studied  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  today  will  deny  that  fact.  The  prob¬ 
lems  are  closely  related.  In  the  long  run 
it  will  be  impossible  to  solve  the  corn 
problem  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  tremendously  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains  that  have  gone  into 
direct  competition  with  corn.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  before  us  is  not  a  long- 
range  program.  I  am  certain  that  I  am 
speaking  for  the  commercial  Corn  Belt 
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start  of  a  vicious  cycle  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  decreased  allotments.  The 
ever-narrowing  allotments  will  inevita¬ 
bly  crush  the  corn  farmer  unless  they 
are  stopped. 

PRESENT  SUPPLIES  OF  FEED-GRAINS  ON  HAND 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  this 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  avoiding 
increased  production  of  corn  if  at  all 
possible,  and  the  practical  certainty  that 
the  present  program  will  result  in 
sharply  increased  corn  production,  one 
more  fact  should  be  pointed  out.  This 
production  will  be  doubly  serious  because 
at  the  present  time,  we  have  the  highest 
supplies  of  feed  and  feed  grains  in  our 
history.  During  the  recent  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  the  representative 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  inserted  in  the  record  a  chart  indi¬ 
cating  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
Because  it  bears  directly  on  this  point, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
chart  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


States  when  I  say  we  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  sit  down  and  try  to  devise  a 
long-range  program  to  handle  the  whole 
problem.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  leaders  to  view  the  bill  we  are 
debating  today  as  a  permanent  solution. 
But,  once  again,  we  are  working  against 
a  distinct  time  problem.  It  may  be  too 
late  already.  If  that  time  has  not  yet 
arrived,  it  certainly  is  very  close.  We 
must  not  confuse  a  long-range  program, 
which  we  must  have,  with  an  emergency 
program,  which  we  also  must  have.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  the  emer¬ 
gency  portion  of  the  program.  One  part 
of  the  bill,  that  part  calling  for  a  study 
and  report  of  the  feed-grain  problem,  is 
concerned  with  the  other  part — the  long- 


Specified  data  re  feed  grain  supplies,  beef  and  pork  production,  cattle  and  hog  prices 


Item 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Feed  grain  supply:  1 

Million  bushels 

3,666 

1,158 

257 

163 

6 

104 

3,779 

1,069 

228 

91 

7 

84 

3,979 
1, 025 
247 
116 

8 

77 

3,  978 

1,  230 
379 
235 

9 

60 

4,265 
1,  329 

401 

243 

9 

54 

4.  617 
1,057 
372 
205 
7 

60 

Oats . . - . . . 

Grain  sorghums . . . 

Rye . . . . . . 

Wheat . . . 

Total  feed  units  ! . . 

Grain  per  animal  unit  (bushels) _ _ 

Cattle  and  calves  production.  _ . 

Pork  production _ _ _ 

4,733 

28.3 

4,  687 
29.5 

4.  897 
31.3 

5,201 

32.2 

5,  556 
33.  7 

5,  717 
35.3 

Million  pounds 

9,896 

11,481 

10,  819 
11,527 

13, 953 
10,006 

14,  610 
9,870 

15, 146 
10,  991 

15, 900 
11,  300 

21, 377 

22, 346 

23,959 

24,  480 

26, 137 

27,200 

Hog  price  received  by  farmers . . 

Beef  cattle  price  received  by  farmers _ 

Per  hundredweight 

$20.00 

28.70 

$17.80 

24.30 

$21.  40 
16.30 

$21.60 

16.00 

$15.00 

15.60 

$14.  40 
15.00 

>  Calculated  as  follows:  Corn,  carryover  of  old  com  on  Oct.  1  plus  total  crop;  oats,  Oct.  1  stocks;  barley,  total  crop; 
grain  sorghums,  total  crop;  wheat  and  rye,  production  fed  to  livestock  during  year  beginning  July. 

>  Calculated  by  applying  the  following  factors:  Corn,  1,000;  oats,  0.503;  barley,  0.806;  rye,  0.850;  wheat,  1.125;  and 
grain  sorghums,  0.950. 

Sources:  AFBF  compiled  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data. 
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range  program.  But  the  crux  of  this  bill 
is  the  emergency  program  we  must  have 
now.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  realizes 
the  urgency  which  establishes  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  discouraging  and  dis¬ 
heartening  experiences  I  have  ever  seen. 
When  Congress  convened  in  January 
1956,  we  were  told  that  an  agricultural 
bill  would  be  debated  early  in  the  session. 
Later,  a  specific  date  was  set.  We  were 
to  act  on  a  farm  bill  by  the  15th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  blow-by-blow  time  schedule 
for  agricultural  legislation  last  year  is 
mute  testimony  of  the  tragedy  of  delay 
that  occurred. 

We  started  debate  on  the  farm  bill  on 
the  22d  of  February. 

A  bill,  so  badly  encumbered  with  agri¬ 
cultural  barnacles  that  it  was  nonrecog - 
nizable,  was  finally  passed  almost  a  full 
month  later — on  the  19th  of  March. 

After  a  conference  committee  finally 
worked  out  a  series  of  compromises,  it 
was  sent  to  the  President.  By  this  time 
the  bill  had  become  so  garbled  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  vetoed  it.  That  veto 
■was  delivered  on  the  16th  of  April. 

A  full  month  later,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
we  started  debate  on  a  second  farm  bill. 
It  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  the 
President  signed  it  into  law  on  May  28. 

Almost  5  full  months  passed  between 
the  time  Congress  convened  and  the  time 
President  Eisenhower  signed  the  farm 
bill  of  1956.  In  those  5  months  we  of  the 
Midwest  Corn  Belt  hoped  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  I  remember  vividly  my  desire  that 
we  forego  an  Easter  recess  in  order  to 
complete  action.  But  our  hopes  and 
desires  were  in  vain.  When  the  bill  was 
finally  signed  into  law — and  substanti¬ 
ally  before  that  time  in  fact — the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  voiced  its  serious 
concern  about  the  administrative  task 
that  lay  before  them.  The  Department 
felt — and  I  might  add  with  every  right  to 
so  feel — that  they  had  been  given  a  big- 
job  far  too  late  for  the  best  possible 
administration. 

I  agreed  With  them  in  this  appraisal  of 
the  time  problem.  We  passed  the  bill  so 
late  in  the  season  that  it  was  impossible 
to  administer  it  in  the  way  Congress  de¬ 
sired.  In  1956  we  gave  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  a  soil  bank.  But  we  passed  it  so 
late  that  we  handcuffed  and  shackled  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  we  are  traveling 
down  the  same  road  again.  I  support  S. 
1771  with  all  the  power  at  my  command; 
but  in  so  doing  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
serious  administrative  problems  it  will 
pi-esent.  The  corn  farmers  have  reached 
the  point  of  no  return  and  they  must 
have  help.  Let  the  record  stand  clear. 
Again,  in  1957  as  in  1956,  we  have  so 
delayed  passage  of  farm  legislation  that 
well-planned,  farsighted  administration 
is  almost  impossible.  But  let  us  pass  this 
bill  as  quickly  as  possible  and  extend  as 
much  help  as  possible  to  our  corn  farm¬ 
ers  rather  than  desert  them  in  their  hour 
of  tragic  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  pending  measure. 

I  stated  in  early  January  that  I  was 
opposed  to  any  further  corn  legislation. 
When  our  committee  met,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  took  the  position  that 
we  should  await  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  considering  the 
bill.  The  measure  did  receive  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  all  of  us  know,  it  was  defeated. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  commodity  which 
has  received  more  consideration  than 
has  corn.  Corn  happens  to  be  the  sweet 
little  blue-eyed,  curly-haired  girl  of  the 
farm  program.  It  gets  almost  anything 
it  desires.  Corn  is  treated  differently 
from  any  other  of  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  As  Senators  know,  insofar  as  the 
six  basic  commodities  are  concerned, 
corn  is  the  only  one  which  a  farmer  can 
produce  in  excess  of  his  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  without  being  subjected  to  a  mar¬ 
keting  penalty. 

The  corn  growers  appeared  before  our 
committee  when  we  considered  the  farm 
bill.  We  held  hearings  in  the  fall  of 
1955,  on  which  we  based  the  1956  Act. 
We  held  hearings  in  the  Middle  West,  in 
the  Dakotas,  in  Iowa,  and  in  various 
other  sections  of  the  country  which  form 
the  commercial  corn  area. 

At  that  time  farmers  testified  as  to 
what  they  desired.  In  the  1956  act  no 
commodity  received  greater  attention 
than  did  corn.  It  required  more  time  to 
deal  with  the  corn  section  of  the  farm 
bill  than  was  spent  on  any  other  section. 
I  realize  that  the  corn  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  act  of  1956  did  not  receive 
the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  corn 
growers.  However,  they  did  receive  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  them.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  law,  and,  as  I  recall,  all 
the  Senators  from  the  commercial  corn 
States  voted  for  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  the  corn  program. 

The  corn  growers  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  themselves  a  program  wherein 
the  base  acres  would  be  fixed  at  51  mil¬ 
lion.  The  support  price  was  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  as  provided  in  the  bill,  but 
the  farmers  rejected  it.  They  had  their 
opportunity,  but  they  failed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  That  was  the  reason  why 
I  said  in  the  Senate  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  even  in  December  of  last  year, 
that  the  farm  program  had  received 
much  attention  during  1956  and  in  the 
fall  of  1955,  and  that  I  was  very  hopeful 
that  the  law  as  signed  by  the  President 
would  be  given  full  opportunity  to  work 
for  at  least  1  year.  The  year  I  had  in 
mind  was  this  year — 1957. 

Last  year — an  election  year — corn  re¬ 
ceived  two  support  prices,  one  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  complied  with  acreage  require¬ 
ments,  and  another  for  noncompliers. 
The  difference  between  the  support  price 
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for  the  noncompliers  and  the  support 
price  for  those  who  complied  was  only 
25  cents  a  bushel.  More  than  one 
farmer  asked  me,  “Why  should  I  con¬ 
fine  my  planting  to  allotted  acres  and 
get  $1.50  a  bushel  when  I  can  plant  all 
the  acreage  I  desire  and  get  $1.25  a 
bushel?” 

As  a  result  of  that  program — and,  of 
course,  as  a  result  also  of  good  weather, 
as  I  indicated  yesterday — although  the 
corn  acreage  last  year  was  less  than  it 
was  in  1955,  and  although  more  than 
5  million  acres  were  in  the  soil  bank,  219 
million  more  bushels  of  corn  were  pro¬ 
duced,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $180 
million. 

I  fear  that  a  good  many  Senators  fail 
to  realize  the  importance  of  the  soil 
bank.  The  creation  of  the  soil  bank  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
farmers  to  obtain  increased  revenue. 
That  was  not  the  purpose  at  all.  Sim¬ 
ply,  the  purpose  of  the  soil  bank  was  to 
take  acreage  out  of  production,  so  as  to 
reduce  surpluses,  but,  at  the  same  time 
to  reimburse  the  farmers  to  the  extent 
that  production  was  decreased. 

It  was  said  on  the  floor  yesterday  that 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  deny  the  farmers 
of  the  country  more  funds,  directly  and 
indirectly.  When  that  position  is  taken, 
it  is  getting  away  from  the  soil  bank,  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  bank  was  not  created  for 
that  purpose.  I  repeat,  it  was  created  in 
order  to  do  away  with  as  much  of  the 
surplus  as  possible.  That  was  the  rea¬ 
son  the  soil  bank  law  was  put  on  the 
statute  books,  and  none  other. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  if  the  Secretary 
had  not  used  a  provision  of  law  passed, 
as  I  recall,  in  1949,  a  provision  which  was 
never  before  used,  in  order  to  afford  the 
corn  growers  two  support  prices,  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  the  enormous 
surplus  which  is  now  on  hand.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  details  again,  but  as  I 
pointed  out  on  April  4,  there  was  a  corn 
surplus  in  1953  of  only  267  million  bush¬ 
els,  which  was  more  or  less  a  normal 
carryover.  Today  almost  a  billion  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  are  on  hand.  I  attribute  that 
to  the  management  of  the  program  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Certainly  it  is  foolish  for  anyone  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  increasing  the  base  acreage 
it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  corn  produc¬ 
tion.  As  my  good  friend  from  Georgia 
said  to  me  a  while  ago  at  lunch,  it  would 
be  like  trying  to  make  a  man  sober  by 
giving  him  more  liquor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Certainly 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  soil  bank  law  is  to  distribute 
revenue.  The  purpose  of  the  soil  bank 
law  is  to  buy  a  reduction  of  production. 
It  may  be  that  the  total  amount  of  corn 
produced  last  year  was  more  than  it  was 
anticipated  it  would  be.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  I  think  that  was  due  to  weather 
conditions,  and  probably  to  other  causes. 

However,  let  no  one  fail  to  support  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  upon  any 
theory  that  by  having  an  allotment  based 
at  37  million  acres  it  will  be  possible  to 
prevent  the  production  of  corn.  The 
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fact  is  that  even  with  a  40  million  acre 
or  a  51  million  acre  allotment,  a  great 
many  farmers  did  not  comply.  I  think 
the  percentage  of  compliance  in  my  State 
was  probably  about  what  it  was  in  other 
States — at  least  40  or  45  percent  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Nevertheless,  farmers  have 
been  producing  about  as  much  corn,  year 
in  and  pear  out,  over  the  past  4  or  5  years 
in  South  Dakota,  which  has  something 
more  thai}  30  commercial  corn  producing 
counties,  as  was  produced  before  the  al¬ 
lotment  system  was  invoked. 

When  a  farmer  has  an  investment  in 
field  and  in  corn  equipment — cornpick- 
ers  and  other  machinei-y  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  production  of  corn  to¬ 
day — and  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce 
the  acreage  allotment  to  such  a  point 
that  the  farmer  will  not  comply,  he 
simply  will  not  comply,  but  will  plant 
more  corn. 

I  doubt  that  with  the  37-million-acre 
base  to  the  total  production  of  corn  will 
be  materially  reduced.  The  only  pros¬ 
pect  of  reducing  production  is  to  offer 
some  inducement  which  will  cause  the 
farmer  to  reduce  his  acreage.  On  a  37- 
million-acre  base,  he  simply  will  not 
comply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  that  I 
really  believe  that  if  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  had  known  in  advance 
that  a  corn-acreage  allotment  by  37.3 
million  acres  would  have  provided  a 
corn-acreage  reserve  of  5,560,464,  he 
would  not  have  asked  for  any  legislation. 
The  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
signed  up  for  almost  6  million  acres  was 
a  surprise  to  everyone,  even  to  many 
Senators. 

The  reason  this  base-acreage  program 
was  advocated  was  to  get  more  farmers 
into  the  program,  so  that  the  soil-bank 
goal  set  last  year  could  be  attained. 

Let  us  see  what  that  goal  was.  Un¬ 
der  date  of  November  30,  1956,  when  the 
Secretary  announced  the  unit-payment 
rate,  he  gave  the  1957  acreage-reserve 
program  goals.  What  was  that  goal,  so 
far  as  corn  was  concerned?  In  the  case 
of  corn,  the  goal  for  1957  for  the  acreage 
reserve  is  4,500,000  to  5,500,000  acres. 
Yet  the  actual  offerings  are  100,000  acres 
more.  That  was  accomplished,  not  with 
the  51-million-acre  base,  but  with  a  37.3- 
million-acre  allotment.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
known  that,  he  would  not  have  advo¬ 
cated  even  the  bill  he  proposed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  sux-e  that  even  with  the  6  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  or  whatever  the  signup  now 
is,  the  pai’ticipation  will  be  in  the  places 
where  the  desired  reduction  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  I  think  the  participation 
is  probably  in  the  mai'ginal  areas  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  when  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  arrived  at  his  goal, 
what  did  he  have  in  mind?  He  had  in 
mind  that  if  from  4 V2  million  to  5Y2  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land  were  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  would  turn  the  trick. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  with  the  acres  of¬ 
fered — which,  as  of  March  29,  were  5,- 
596,465 — the  money  allotted  for  that 
purpose  was  $217  million.  In  order  to 


carry  out  the  program  on  that  basis,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dip  down  into  the 
Treasury — if  more  acres  are  devoted  to 
the  program — in  order  to  obtain  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  $217,500,000  re¬ 
quired  for  the  acres  now  offei’ed,  and  as 
much  as  $300  million.  That  is  what  will 
happen.  The  program  as  outlined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  No¬ 
vember — I  may  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota — has  been  reached. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  positively. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  it 
been  reached  in  the  placing  of  the  acres 
in  the  areas  of  maximum  corn  produc¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it 
makes  no  difference  where  the  acres  are 
placed,  for  the  reason  that  if  land  in,  let 
us  say,  Mississippi  is  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction,  although  the  amount  of  pay¬ 
ment  per  acre  in  North  Carolina  is  not 
the  same  as  the  amount  of  payment  per 
aci-e  in  Iowa,  yet  the  reduction  in  corn  by 
means  of  a  certain  payment  amounts  to 
the  same,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
payment — that  is  to  say,  the  $217,500,- 
000 — is  for  the  reduction  of  so  many 
bushels  of  corn.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  reduction  comes 
from  North  Carolina  or  Iowa.  In  North 
Carolina  the  land  planted  in  corn  may 
be  valued  for  soil-bank  payments  at  $23 
an  acre,  as  against,  say,  $40  an  acre  in 
the  case  of  Iowa,  the  point  is  that  regai’d- 
less  of  where  tlie  aci'es  are  located  the 
desired  reduction  in  the  number  of 
bushels  of  corn  produced  will  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  the  acres  involved,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  location  of  the  acres  will 
make  some  difference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  we  are 
guided  by  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able.  In  other  woi’ds,  if  in  the  case  of  all 
the  commodities — corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  others — the  goals  had  been  met ; 
the  most  that  could  be  provided  for  corn 
would  be  the  amount  called  for  under  the 
present  signups.  The  only  way  it  would 
be  possible  to  devote  more  money  to  such 
reductions  in  corn  acreage  than  the 
amount  already  allotted  to  corn,  would 
be  if  any  money  wei-e  left  over  from  the 
other  commodities.  This  money  could  be 
applied  to  increase  the  amount  available 
for  coi-n.  In  that  way,  if  the  acx-es  under 
the  program  are  increased,  and  if  the 
Senate  makes  the  mistake  of  passing  the 
bill,  we  shall  have  to  dig  down  into  the 
Treasury  for  about  $83  million  more,  in 
order  to  try  to  assist  further  the  corn- 
growers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  in 
order  to  try  to  assist  further  the  corn- 
growers,  but  in  order  to  obtain  some 
reduction  of  the  actual  production,  and  to 
use  the  money  for  this  purpose,  rather 
than  to  pay  it  out  in  storage  fees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  regarding  a  possible 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  acreage 
planted,  the  figures  for  the  intentions 
to  plant,  as  of  March  18,  show  that  the 
total  corn  planting  in  the  United  States 
this  year  is  anticipated  to  be  74.4  million 


acres,  or  the  smallest  acreage  planted  in 
70  years. 

The'  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
be  correct  in  stating  that  that  will  not 
reduce  total  production,  because  this  fig¬ 
ure  does  not  take  into  consid^-ation  the 
increased  yields  per  acre  which  we  are 
getting  every  year.  Furthermore,  it  is 
entii-ely  possible  that  some  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  corn  planting  may  be  offset  by 
an  increase  in  the  planting  of  other  feed 
grains,  particularly  grain  sorghums, 
which  will  be  encouraged  by  the  rain  and 
snowfall  in  the  areas  normally  producing 
the  other  feed  grains.  When,  with  our 
increased  population,  we  intend  to  plant 
the  smallest  acreage  to  corn  we  have 
planted  in  the  past  70  years,  that  shows 
how  far  we  have  come  and  how  much 
better  farmers  we  are,  as  we  can  now 
produce  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  we 
did  70  years  ago. 

So  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  be  correct  with  respect  to  total  pro¬ 
duction;  but  undoubtedly  the  acreage 
will  be  l'educed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  state  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  that,  according  to  intentions  to 
plant,  not  only  are  the  corn  acres  being 
reduced,  but  the  acres  planted  to  other 
feed  grains — with  the  exception  of  sor¬ 
ghum  and  barley — are  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  The  acres  planted  to  sorghum  are 
the  only  ones  which  will  be  substantially 
increased  over  the  number  last  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
case  of  sorghum,  the  increase  this  year 
will  be  approximately  23  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  coiTect,  or  al¬ 
most  a  5-million  acre  increase. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  to 
the  extent  that  the  number  of  acres 
planted  to  sorghum  is  increased,  that 
production  will  replace  the  production  of 
corn,  at  least  for  feeding  pux'poses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  might,  bushel  for 
bushel,  but  not  acre  for  acre,  because  I 
do  not  Jhink  the  time  has  yet  come  when 
an  acre  of  sorghum  produces  as  much 
feed  as  an  acre  of  corn. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps 
so ;  but  in  my  State  the  plantings  of  sor¬ 
ghum  have  been  perhaps  the  heaviest 
since  about  1938  or  1940. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  is  true  in 
the  case  of  several  States  which  produce 
large  amounts  of  sorghum. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And 
where  the  farmers  have  exercised  cau¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  drought  conditions, 
sorghum  offers  them  a  little  insurance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  increase  in  soi'ghum  will  offset  the 
decrease  in  corn,  unless  the  yield  per 
acre  from  land  planted  to  sorghum  is 
greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  THYE.  ‘  Mr.  President,  my  con¬ 
cern  is  primarily  to  obtain  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  signups  in  the  vei-y  heart  of 
the  commercial  corn  area. 

I  refer  to  the  map  which  is  available 
in  that  connection.  The  portion  colored 
in  yellow,  with  blue  dots,  indicates  the 
commercial  area.  The  blue  dots  indi¬ 
cate  the  areas  recently  added  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area.  The  poi-tion  colored 
in  yellow  covers  the  western  part  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Minnesota,  the  southeast 
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corner  of  South  Dakota,  the  eastern  half 
of  Nebraska,  the  northern  half  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  a  few  counties  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Kansas;  and  that  area  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  Delaware  and  some  of  the 
other  eastern  seaboard  States. 

But  the  main  question  before  us  is  the 
percentage  of'  signups.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  says  there  is  a  larger  signup 
than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  outset. 
That  is  true,  as  we  may  observe  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  total  increase,  figured  on  a 
national  basis.  But  when  we  apply 
those  figures  to  the  heart  of  the  corn- 
producing  area,  we  find  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  very  sad  one  in  the  case  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota— the  6  big  producing 
States,  where  in  1956  there  was  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  59.3  bushels  per  acre,  as 
against  22  bushels  an  acre  in  many  other 
States  which  are  fisted  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area.  When  we  examine 
the  records,  we  find  only  9.8  percent  of 
the  eligible  corn  acreage  in  those  6 
States  under  firm  contract;  and  then  we 
know  that  we  have  not  reduced  the 
potential  production  of  corn  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1957.  That  is  the  only  point  with  which 
I  am  concerned. 

Of  course  it  disturbs  me  to  be  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  Member  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  production  of  corn,  we  had 
better  take  a  good,  keen  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter,  because  we  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
potential  of  the  feed-producing  capacity 
of  the  Nation.  If  we  do  not  reduce  it, 
the  United  States  again  will  harvest — in 
1957 — a  corn  crop  which  will  overflow 
the  bins  and  will  threaten  the  entire 
livestock  industry  with  overproduction. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  who  is  now  the 
Presiding  Officer,  knows  to  what  I  refer, 
because  he  is  a  producer  not  only  of  live¬ 
stock,  but  of  poultry.  He  knows  the 
poultry  situation  is  a  distressed  one  this 
year,  because  of  the  overproduction  of 
eggs  and  broilers.  We  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  walking  into  another  situ¬ 
ation  which  is  not  only  comparable,  but 
one  which  probably  will  be  magnified  in 
comparison. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  go  back  to  the 
proposition  that  if  the  program  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  areas  where  more  corn  per  acre, 
is  produced  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  dollars  an  acre  to  have  the  land 
taken  out  of  production.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  exhausted  all  the  funds  allotted  to 
corn.  They  have  already  been  covered 
by  signups.  Under  the  bill,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  could  cancel  all  that 
out  if  the  farmers  agreed;  he  would  not 
be  prohibited  from  doing  it. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  stated 
yesterday  he  was  going  to  try  to  obtain 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
indicating  how  he  is  going  to  distribute 
the  additional  acres  involved  in  tins  bill. 


I  should  like  to  know  what  he  is  going  to 
do  about  the  1,316,280  acres  which  have 
been  signed  up  in  Nebraska.  That  is 
about  the  same  as  the  amount  which  was 
signed  up  last  year  in  Nebraska.  This 
year,  if  the  pending  proposal  shall  be 
enacted,  the  State  of  Nebraska  will  lead 
the  procession,  and  the  corn  producers 
will  get  about  $40  million  out  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury. 

Last  year,  Iowa  led  by  receiving  about 
$46  million,  as  I  remember  the  figure. 
What  happened  in  Iowa?  Listen  to  this. 
I  dislike  to  repeat  this,  Senators.  Last 
year  the  acres  planted  in  Iowa  amounted 
to  33,000  less  than  in  1955.  Over  1,289,- 
000  acres  were  placed  in  the  soil  bank, 
but  the  reduction  in  corn  acres  was  only 
33,000.  After  harvest  it  was  found  that, 
although  farmers  in  Iowa  had  been  paid 
$54,914,506  in  cash,  they  reduced  produc¬ 
tion  by  only  521,000  bushels.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  paid  to  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Iowa  the  equivalent  of  $105  a 
bushel  for  their  reduction.  That  is  what 
happened. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  friend  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
crop  production  report  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  dated  March  18, 
1957. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  the  report 
also,  I  hope  the  reports  correspond. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  hope  so.  I  have  it  in 
my  hand.  An  examination  of  the  record 
discloses  that  in  the  calendar  years  1946 
to  1955  there  were  planted  83,942,000 
acres.  Production  was  3,100,000,000 
bushels. 

In  the  calendar  year  1956,  the  crop 
harvest  was  74,410,000  acres.  Take  note 
that  that  is  a  reduction  of  almost  10  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  But  blessed  with  a  bountiful 
harvest — the  Lord  was  kind  to  us,  and  I 
say  that  reverently — there  were  har-, 
vested  3V2  billion  bushels  of  corn  from 
10  million  fewer  aci’es. 

The  emphasis  should  not  be  on  the 
acres  signed  up  in  Iowa,  but  rather  on 
the  bushels  of  corn  harvested.  The  Lord 
blessed  us  all  in  this  Nation  with  the  most 
bountiful  corn  crop  ever  produced  by  the 
soil  in  the  history  of  this  land.  That  is 
the  reason  why  there  was  a  big  produc¬ 
tion  in  Iowa,  even  though  so  many  acres 
of  land  were  signed  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  huge  produc¬ 
tion  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota 
has  pointed  out  is  not  peculiar  to  corn. 
I  can  well  recall  that  13  or  14  years  ago 
it  required  42  million  acres  of  land  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  cotton  as 
can  now  be  grown  on  17  million  acres. 
In  other  words,  it  required  2l/2  times 
the  number  of  acres  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  cotton. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  due  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  man. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  work  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  has  brought  all  this  into 
being. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  am  glad  of  that,  because  it  is  going  to 
be  a  great  thing  as  our  population  in¬ 
creases.  As  the  Senator  knows,  our  land 
resources  are  decreasing  today  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,800,000  acres  a  year,  be¬ 


cause  of  roadbuilding,  construction  of 
airports,  and  other  projects.  With  our 
increasing  population,  money  spent  on 
such  programs  is  money  well  invested. 
The  programs  have  taught  the  farmers 
how  to  produce  more  on  fewer  acres. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  I  have  the  same^  common 
objective.  There  is  no  question  about 
what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  save  the  Treasury  from 
the  burden  of  the  price-support  program 
for  the  agricultural  economy.  I  person¬ 
ally  have  a  feeling  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  productive  acres  brought 
under  soil-bank  contracts,  the  less  the 
Treasury  will  be  asked  to  pay  in  the  form 
of  support  prices  and  for  the  carrying 
of  surpluses  in  dead  storage. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  pointed  out  that  there  would  be 
increased  food  needs  in  the  future  as 
the  population  of  the  Nation  grows. 
That  is  why  I  asked  if  the  Senator  would 
yield.  We  need  to  husband  our  land  in 
an  extremely  intelligent  manner,  in  order 
that  the  land  may  not  be  depleted  of 
its  fertility,  and  that  the  minerals  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  soil  may  not  be  used  up. 
Future  generations  of  Americans  should 
have  the  right  to  till  fertile  land  which 
the  Senator  and  I  and  other  Americans 
have  had  the  right  to  till  in  a  virgin 
country.  The  only  way  to  assure  such 
fertility  is  to  take  some  of  the  soil  out 
of  production,  if  it  is  not  needed  for 
harvesting.  I  believe  there  is  no  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  statement  that  in  the 
calendar  year  1957  we  will  not  need  all 
our  corn  acreage. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  need  to  con¬ 
serve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  a  well- 
managed  program  which  will  provide  for 
idle  land,  land  at  rest,  land  which  will 
be  building  fertility  rather  than  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  which  will  go  into  dead 
storage. 

Therefore,  if  we  can  get  into  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  and  into  the  soil  bank  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  land  in  the 
corn-producing  area,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nation,  future  generations  will  be  more 
certain  of  productive  acres  from  which 
to  harvest  than  if  we  now  blindly  pro¬ 
duce  more  crops  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with  once  we  harvest  them. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  must  attend  a  com¬ 
mittee  hearing,  but  I  have  1  or  2  ques¬ 
tions  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye],  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  come  from  the  State 
of  Colorado,  which  is  not  a  commercial 
corn-producing  State.  Colorado  does 
not  participate  in  either  the  soil-bank 
program  or  the  price-support  program 
with  reference  to  corn.  I  asked  the  same 
general  question  yesterday  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  which  I  desire  to  propound  at 
this  time. 
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I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  about 
production,  what  it  has  meant  and  what 
it  will  mean  in  the  future.  Now  I  wish 
to  talk  about  the  farmers.  What  will  this 
proposal  mean  today  to  the  farmer? 
What  is  the  economic  plight  of  the  corn 
farmer?  That  is  the  first  question. 

Will  the  incentives  that  are  contained 
in  this  bill  tend  to  reduce  the  farmers’ 
corn  production?  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  basic  question. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  under  the  existing 
law  the  acreage  allotment  will  be  37.3 
million.  If  there  are  no  incentives  to 
curb  production,  will  the  farmer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  sustain  himself  economically,  re¬ 
fuse  to  comply? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado  that  last  year, 
when  the  37.3  million  acre  allotment 
was  fixed  under  the  law,  no  one,  not  even 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  suspected 
the  program  would  take  root  as  well  as 
it  did.  We  heard  from  practically  every 
quarter  that,  since  there  was  such  a  low 
acreage  allotment,  the  program  would 
simply  fall  apart. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  more 
acres  have  already  been  sighed  up  than 
planned  for  under  the  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
acres  that  have  been  signed  up  will  re¬ 
quire  $500,000  more  money  than  has 
been  allotted  to  corn. 

In  other  words,  the  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  to  my  good  friend  from  Colo¬ 
rado  is  that  the  program  under  the  37.3 
million  acre  allotment  has  been  a  huge 
success,  in  that  the  farmers  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  up  a  sufficient  acreage  to 
utilize  all  the  money  allotted  to  corn. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  will  say  that  I  was  under 
the  impression,  after  listening  to  the.de- 
bate  yesterday,  that  from  a  43-million 
acre  provision  in  1956  the  Congress  itself 
had  increased  the  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  to  51  million  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  last  year. 
We  had  that  provision  in  the  bill  last 
year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  were  given  a  chance  to  vote  for  an 
allotment  of  51  million  acres.  But  they 
failed  to  do  so.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation,  in  order  to  have  an  al¬ 
lotment  of  51  million  acres  there  was 
required  a  favorable  vote  by  two-thirds 
of  the  number  of  farmers  voting,  but 
only  61  percent  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  provision 
went  out  the  window. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
even  if  the  allotment  of  51  million  acres 
had  been  approved,  and  even  if  the 
farmers  had  voted  themselves  that  al¬ 
lotment,  the  soil-bank  program  would 
not  have  been  any  better  than  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  resulted  from  the  37.3 
million  acre  allotment,  because  5,560,- 
000  acres  have  been  offered,  which  is 
a  sufficient  amount  to  require  all  the 
money  allotted  to  corn. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  is  a  question 
bothering  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  There  has  been  action  on  the 
37.3  million  acre  allotment,  and  action 


by  the  Congress  toward  restoring  the 
51  million  acre  allotment.  As  I  recall 
the  charts,  there  was  a  planting  of  56 
million  acres,  some  5  million  acres  more 
than  set  forth  by  the  Congress  in  the 
proposed  allotment.  It  seems  to  me  it 
leaves  us  in  a  difficult  situation.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  asking 
the  question. 

I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on 
how  to  vote  on  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
we  must  look  at  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
under  the  existing  law. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  bill  fails  to 
pass.  Are  the  farmers’  benefits  so  low 
that  there  are  insufficient  incentives  to 
keep  him  from  planting  his  crop?  He 
has  to  live.  His  income  is  likely  to  be 
lower.  His  costs  are  likely  to  be  higher. 
Since  the  farmer  is  seeking  a  decent 
subsistence  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  basic 
law  of  economics  that  he  will  continue 
to  plant.  He  will  grow  more  and  more 
and  as  he  does  the  Nation  will  end  up 
with  a  greater  surplus  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  matters  not. 
One  million  or  one  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  corn  taken  out  of  production 
will  not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  mean 
much  in  reducing  the  corn  surplus.  In 
other  words,  with  the  maximum  amount 
of  money  which  would  be  left,  over  and 
above  the  $217  million  already  signed  up, 
we  could  not  have  taken  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  more  than  about  1*4  million  to  2 
million  acres. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  njay,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye], 
with  the  permission  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Yesterday  I  asked  a  specific  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  incentives  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  will  in  themselves  curb 
production.  I  thought  that  was  the 
basic  point  of  the  bill,  though  not  the 
sole  point.  Will  the  incentives  in  this 
bill  stimulate  some  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers?  Will  there  be  more 
compliance  if  the  bill  is  passed  or  more 
compliance  if  we  do  nothing? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
permit  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
answer  the  question,  without  my  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  is  very  simple.  At 
least  15  percent  of  every  acre  of  corn- 
land  that  goes  under  firm  contract  is 
bound  under  a  mandatory  provision  to 
the  soil  bank,  in'  an  idle  stage,  for  the 
calendar  year  1957.  Therefore,  for  every 
acre  of  the  fertile  land — such  as  the  land 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Minnesota — that  goes  under  a  firm  con¬ 
tract,  15  percent  of  that  productive  land 
will  have  to  lie  idle  in  the  soil  bank. 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  entire  corn 
program.  When  there  is  a  firm  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  the  farmer  under  the 
soil  bank,  that  percentage  of  land  is 
taken  out  of  production. 
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Mi*.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  should  like  to  make  a  little  cor¬ 
rection  there. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  all 
acreage  reserve  contracts  deal  with  al¬ 
lotted  corn  acres.  In  other  words,  the 
land  must  be  taken  out  of  the  acres  the 
farmer  is  allotted. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  under  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  the  Secretary  could  permit  the 
farmer  to  take  his  15  percent  required 
soil  bank  participation  from  other  land 
and  place  those  acres  in  the  conservation 
reserve.  Of  course,  the  payment  to  the 
farmer  would  have  been  less,  in  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  required 
acreage  reduction  under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  taken  from  base  acreage.  It  can  be 
taken  from  acres  planted  to  hay,  or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  may  be  taken  from 
corn  acres,  too,  may  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  what  I  had 
in  mind,  when  I  spoke  of  incentives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  point  I  wish 
to  emphasize  to  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  is  that  when  this  program  was 
started  last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  they  announced  the  goals, 
and  what  they  hoped  the  fanner  would 
contract  for.  Not  only  has  the  mark 
been  reached,  but  it  has  been  exceeded 
by  100,000  acres. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  only  one  fur¬ 
ther  question  to  ask.  Considering  all  of 
the  farm  programs  of  last  year,  and 
that  contemplated  under  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram,  what  participation  has  there  been 
on  the  part  of  the  farm  population? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  during  debate,  last  year  the  com¬ 
pliance,  in  my  judgment,  was  excellent, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  passed  very  late  in  the  year.  Corn 
growers  participated  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  to  the  extent  of  5,315,578 
acres. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  does  the  com¬ 
pliance,  in  my  judgment,  was  excellent, 
centagewise? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  figure  is  not 
separated,  and  it  would  not  help  very 
much,  because  the  amount  that  was 
signed  up  by  the  farmers  was  about  the 
goal  which  was  proposed  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  as  necessary  for  an  overall 
reduction. 

This  year,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago, 
we  have  on  hand  almost  1  billion  bushels 
of  corn.  It  strikes  me  that  the  way  to 
reduce  that  surplus  is  to  plant  fewer 
acres.  That  should  be  the  way  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem,  and  not  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  base.  Under  the  present  law, 
with  an  allotment  of  37.3  million  acres, 
we  have  already  reached  the  goal  set  by 
the  Department  as  being  necessary  to 
accomplish  a  reduction  in  the  production 
of  corn  for  1957.  That  goal  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

I  come  back  to  the  proposition  that  to 
put  $83  million  more  into  that  program, 
and  take  it  away  from  some  other  basic 
commodities  which  have  not  reached 
their  goal  would  simply  mean  a  dip  into 
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the  Treasury  of  $83  million  to  accomplish 
very  little,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  seems  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  is  a 
conflict.  That  is  why  I  put  the  question. 
If  we  did  nothing,  if  we  left  the  allot¬ 
ment  at  37.3  million  acres,  without  addi¬ 
tional  incentives,  that  fact  in  itself  might 
stimulate  production  to  the  extent  that 
we  would  have  a  greater  yield  than  ever. 
That  is  the  reason  I  raised  the  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Farmers  have  a 
knack,  as  they  decrease  acreage,  of 
planting  the  corn  a  little  closer  and  using 
more  fertilizer.  The  result  is  as  much 
production  as  they  had  before.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  cotton  farmers. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of. Irish  potato 
farmers.  Senators  will  remember  that 
fiasco.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  almost  half 
a  billion  dollars.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  remembers  how  much  diffi¬ 
culty  we  had  in  ending  that  program. 

I  go  back  to  the  proposition  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told  the 
farmers  the  acreage  reserve  goal  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  present  surplus,  he 
set  the  figure  between  4!4  and  5V2  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  We  have  now  exceeded  that 
goal,  and  have  used  all  the  money  allot¬ 
ted  to  corn.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  under  either 
proposal,  whether  we  leave  the  allot¬ 
ment  as  it  is  or  increase  it,  if  the  fanners 
are  as  astute  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  suggests,  perhaps  they  will 
put  additional  fertilizer  in  the  proper 
place  in  either  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  been  ad¬ 
vocating  many  programs  to  assist  farm¬ 
ers.  But  fanners  are  human  beings, 
and  they  will  get  as  much  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  as  much  .as  the  traffic  will 
bear,  out  of  any  program  they  go  into. 
It  is  human  nature  for  them  to  do  so. 
As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  this  tendency 
to  increase  per  acre  production  will  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  for  us  in  the  next 
10  years  when  our  population  reaches 
the  figure  of  225  million,  with  fewer 
acres  of  land  in  production  than  we 
now  have. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  FIXING  AN  AEOVE  THE  MARKET 
PRICE  ON  A  SURPLUS  COMMODITY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
Crop  Production  Bulletin  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Marketing  Service,  released  on 
March  18,  1957. 

On  page  6  there  is  a  statement  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just  said.  I 
read  from  the  bulletin: 

Part  of  the  downtrend  in  acres  is  due  to 
uptrend  in  yields  per  acre. 

I  do  not  see  the  connection  there. 
There  is  nothing  said  about  the  total 
number  of  bushels  or  hundredweight  of 
corn  to  be  bought,  is  there? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  states  the  total 
number  produced. 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  all  we  limit  is  the 
number  of  acres. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Let  me  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  a  question.  I  know 
that  he  has  the  answer.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  was  raised  on  a  ranch. 

The  situation  affecting  productive 
capacity  has  not  changed  very  much. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
that  if  we  reduce  the  acreage,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  already  sug¬ 
gested,  the  farmer  will  add  a  little 
more  fertilizer  and  tend  the  crop  more 
efficiently  and  increase  the  surplus 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  I  came  home 
from  World  Wax  I,  before  we  had  any 
programs  whatever,  I  entered  the  farm¬ 
ing  business.  I  well  remember  that  back 
in  1922  I  started  to  grow  potatoes  in 
my  own  area.  Growing  potatoes  in 
Terrebonne  Parish,  La.,  was  an  un¬ 
known  quantity.  No  one  had  ever 
grown  them  commercially  in  large 
quantities. 

When  I  started,  the  average  farmer  in 
that  area  produced  about  92  bushels  to 
the  acre.  They  were  growing  potatoes 
on  a  row  5  feet  wide.  It  looked  like  a 
big  mound. 

I  began  to  experiment.  I  bought  a 
little  farm,  and  in  less  than  8  years,  by 
using  the  proper  seed  and  the  proper 
fertilizer,  and  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  row,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  in¬ 
creased  production  Co  410  bushels  per 
acre. 

That  is  what  has  been  occurring  in 
connection  with  all  crops.  When  I  came 
to  the  Senate  that  was  what  induced 
me  to  seek  membership  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  few  months  after  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  in  1937,  Senator  Robinson  died, 
and  I  was  very  desirous  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  membership  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  because 
cf  my  experience  in  that  line,  and  my 
interest  in  conservation.  Ever  since  that 
time  I  have  been  watching  the  increase 
of  production  per  acre  by  reason  of 
the  utilization  of  more  fertilizer,  better 
seed,  better  drainage,  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  personal 
observation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience  that  the  po¬ 
tatoes  which  the  Senator  raised  were 
excellent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  were  magnifi¬ 
cent,  I  must  say,  I  cannot  be  modest 
about  those  potatoes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  cannot  help  but 
pay  my  compliments  at  this  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  was  one  of 
those  fortunate  persons  who,  when  ra¬ 
tions  were  low  in  years  past,  received 
some  potatoes  through  the  bounty  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  attest 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  very  excellent 
potatoes  in  every  respect.  I  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as 
a  great  leader  in  the  potato-growing 
industry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  know  of 
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any  gift  that  I  have  ever  made  in  my 
life  that  brought  more  contentment 
than  the  10  pounds  of  potatoes  I  fur¬ 
nished  each  Senator  in  1941,  I  believe, 
when  potatoes  were  scarce. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  personal  comment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  went  into  the  potato 
business,  but  he  did  not  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  producer  until  he  went  up  into 
the  Red  River  Valley,  in  the  northern 
region,  and  obtained  his  seed  stock.  By 
obtaining  his  seed  stock  in  the  North  he 
increased  his  production. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  done  in 
the  corn  business  has  been  to  introduce 
hybrid  seed.  Another  factor  has  been 
the  introduction  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer.  We  have  paid  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  our  Nation  to  find  out  how  to 
apply  it.  As  a  result  of  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  and  the  proper  application 
of  fertilizer,  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Nation  has  been  blessed  with  an  abun¬ 
dant  production  in  the  agricultural  field. 

FEWER  ACRES - MORE  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Do  we  not  come  to 
the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  limiting 
of  the  acreage  of  the  crop  has  very  little 
connection  with  limiting  the  amount 
produced? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  of  course,  we 
can  limit  acres  in  order  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  in  the  past,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  goals  set  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  we  have  been  producing 
those  goals  on  fewer  and  fewer  acres. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct,  with 
an  increased  production  on  less  acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words, 
production  has  increased. 

Mr.  MALONE.  My  point,  however, 
is — and  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
proving  my  point — that  if  we  are  to  limit 
production  we  must  also  limit  something 
besides  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Let  me  go  into  an¬ 
other  point,  which  does  not  directly  af¬ 
fect  the  subject  under  production.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  now,  of  course,  is  to 
limit  the  amount  produced  by  use  of  the 
soil  bank.  Is  that  not  what  the  soil  bank 
is  intended  to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  it  is  to  do 
away  with  surpluses. 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  it  not  only  has 
not  reduced  surpluses;  it  has  increased 
production. 

Mrv  ELLENDER.  We  did  not  do  it 
last  year,  as  I  shall  point  out. 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  the  record  shows 
that  more  corn  was  produced  on  less 
acres  in  1956  than  the  average  yield  of 
certain  prior  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  had  a  program 
in  action  that  was  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
duced  production,  but  it  did  not  do  it  in 
the  case  of  corn. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Apparently  only  Con¬ 
gress  thought  the  legislation  would  work 
that  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  did  not  work  that 
way. 
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Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further  on  that  point,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  any  farm  boy  could  have  told 
Congress  exactly  what  would  happen. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  was 
to  use  a  little  more  fertilizer.  When  I 
lived  on.  the  farm,  we  did  not  have  the 
artificial-type  fertilizer  that  is  so  much 
in  use  today.  However,  our  available 
fertilizer  had  the  same  effect.  Is  it  not 
true  that  Congress  still  does  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  basic  situation  is,  and  is 
not  really  tackling  the  basic  problem 
at  all? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  say 
that.  I  would  not  admit  that  I  have 
been  wrong  with  respect  to  some  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  wrong,  because  he  understands 
what  the  basic  problem  really  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  worked  well. 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  worked  well  for 
the  part-time  farmer  who  wants  to  make 
some  money  from  farming  under  price 
supports,  and  which  aggravates  the 
basic  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  During  World  War 
II,  we  had  a  great  abundance.  Ever 
since  that  time,  it  is  entirely  possible, 
I  may  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  that  in  trying  to  carry  these  pro¬ 
grams  too  long  after  World  War  II  we 
got  ourselves  into  the  trouble  we  are  now 
in.  I  go  back  to  the  proposition  that 
encouraging  our  farmers,  even  through 
these  subsidies,  to  produce  more  on  less 
land  wil  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  in  time 
to  come. 

GUARANTEEING  PROFIT  ON  SURPLUS  COMMODITY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  not  the  real  prob¬ 
lem-  the  fact  that  we  are  guaranteeing 
a  profit  on  a  commodity  which  is  al¬ 
ready  in  surplus.  I  can  understand 
guaranteeing  a  profit  on  an  indispensable 
commodity  which  is  in  short  supply. 
More  especially  the  guarantee  would  be 
necessary  if  we  were  forced  to  import  an 
indispensable  commodity  from  foreign 
countries  across  major  oceans. 

I  should  like  also  to  call  one  further 
point  to  the  attention  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  which 
proves  the  fallacy  of  guaranteeing  a 
profit  on  a  surplus  commodity.  I  refer 
to  another  paragraph  on  page  6  of  “Crop 
Production,’’  which  reads: 

If  this  year's  corn  acreage  should  equal 
that  indicated,  as  if  yields  approximate  the 
1951-55  average,  by  States,  production 
would  amount  to  2.9  billion  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1956  crop  of  3.5  billion  bushels 
and  the  1946-55  average  of  3.1  billion  bushels. 

However,  according  to  the  marginal 
notes,  the  average  of  3.1  billion  bushels 
were  produced  on  83,942,000  acres  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1946-55  average.  In  the 
following  year  of  1956,  3^2  billion  bushels 
were  produced  on  74  million  acres. 

The  record  shows  that  we  have  not 
been  reaching  our  announced  objective 
using  the  methods  set  up  in  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

CANNOT  FEED  THE  CORN,  BARLEY,  AND  OILCAKE 
TO  LIVESTOCK  AT  THE  GUARANTEED  PRICE 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  wish  to  say  one  more 
thing.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  pro¬ 


gram.  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  10 
years,  listening  to  all  the  debate  on  fix¬ 
ing  a  profit  price  on  surplus  commodities. 

I  mentioned  this  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  program  that  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago,  namely,  relief  for  the  drought 
and  distressed  areas  in  the  West. 

Many  of  the  cattlemen  of  the  Nation, 
and  most  of  the  feeders,  went  broke  in 
the  last  3  or  4  years  by  virtue  of  the 
fact — at  least,  it  was  a  large  contributing 
factor — that  the  price  of  corn,  barley, 
and  oilcake  and  other  feed  that  is  needed 
to  feed  the  cattle  for  the  market  has  been 
held  at  a  price  by  law  which  makes  the 
loss  to  the  feeders  approximately  50 
cents  a  head  per  day,  even  if  the  live¬ 
stock  makes  the  usual  gains,  when  sold 
on  the  open  market. 

The  cattlemen  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  West,  where  I  live, 
have  always  said,  and  most  still  contend, 
that  they  do  not  want  any  support  price 
on  cattle. 

They  hope  for  the  best,  and  hope  that 
sometime  the  feed  and  the  cattle  will  be 
allowed  to  reach  their  own  level  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

So  far,  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
not  allowed  that  law  to  operate.  The 
only  time  when  they  can  buy  the  feed  at 
a  price  they  can  afford  is  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  drought  or  a  distressed  area, 
at  which  time  there  is  a  reduction  of  $20, 
or  some  set  sum,  a  hundred  on  the  price 
of  corn,  and  that  allows  them  to  about 
break  out  even.  It  can  be  seen  that  a 
cattleman  must  go  broke  and  be  placed 
in  a  distressed  area  before  he  can  break 
even.  Apparently  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  one  can  make  a  living  without  receiv¬ 
ing  some  Government  consideration  or 
support. 

There  will  come  an  end  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  some  time,  and  the  cattlemen  will 
come  in  and  say,  “If  you  are  going  to 
hold  the  price  of  barley,  corn,  and  oil¬ 
cake  at  a  price  above  that  which  you  can 
feed  it  to  fatten  steers  and  other  live¬ 
stock,  then  they  will  have  to  have  price 
supports. 

That  brings  us  to  the  fallacy  of  all  such 
legislatioin,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  with  one  item.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
right  on,  until  all  the  items  are  taken 
into  the  program.  Then  it  blows  up  and 
ruins  everybody. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
this  was  a  good  time  to  let  the  Record 
show  what  some  of  us  believe  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  on  what  surplus 
commodity  the  price  is  fixed.  If  the 
commodity  is  produced  in  surplus  quan¬ 
tity,  the  results  will  be  the  same.  The 
result  will  be  the  same  even  if  it  were 
monkey  wrenches.  Under  that  kind  of 
policy,  guaranteeing  a  profit  on  a  sur¬ 
plus  commodity,  that  the  surplus  will  be 
aggravated. 

I  understand  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  says  about  our  being  glad  some 
day  that  we  have  all  this  surplus  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Senator  must  know  that  the 
land  would  be  more  productive  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  or  the  crops  rotated  rather 
than  to  encourage  a  heavier  production. 
The  part-time  farmers  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  largely  because  of  the  price  sup¬ 
ports,  and  they  contribute  to  the  surplus. 


DOUBLE  PRODUCTION  PER  ACRE 

About  4  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  travel  through  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
make  an  address,  and  I  asked  to  be  taken 
in  an  automobile  through  the  Com  Belt. 
I  pointed  to  some  corn  and  asked  how 
much  per  acre  it  was  producting  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  producing  140  bush¬ 
els  an  acre,  which,  before  price  supports, 
had  been  producing  around  60  bushels 
per  acre.  The  end  is  not  yet  as  long  as  a 
profit  is  guaranteed,  Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  in  Congress  can 
continue  to  farm  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  the  policy  they  are  follow¬ 
ing  simply  increases  the  production  per 
acre,  whether  it  be  corn  or  barley  ox 
wheat,  and  the  surplus  is  increased. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nevada  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  leveled  at 
the  program  by  the  growers  of  cattle  and 
the  growers  of  commodities  who  depend 
on  feed,  for  protecting  the  feed  grower 
with  support  prices,  and  not  the  cattle¬ 
men  who  use  that  feed. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  huge  sur¬ 
pluses  we  now  have  on  hand  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  base  acreage.  Such  a  program 
will  not  work,  because  we  have  already 
reached  the  amount  of  the  acreage  the 
Secretary  has  said  was  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  reach  the  goal  of  reducing  the 
surpluses. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
distinguished  Senator  at  all;  I  simply 
want  the  Record  to  show  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  probably  will  continue 
to  happen  under  the  present  policy  and 
which  is  pushing  and  emphasizing  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  corn,  barley,  and 
oil  cake  to  livestock  which  must  be  sold 
on  the  open  market. 

When  it  cannot  be  fed  to  the  livestsck 
at  the  support  price  it  further  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  surplus. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  interested  in  the 
comments  made  by  my  friend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  LMr.  Malone],  I  think 
it  is  true  that  the  production  per  acre 
would  have  been  increased  whether  there 
had  been  price  supports  or  not.  The 
acreage  controls  on  wheat  have  worked 
fairly  well.  Our  crop  for  several  years 
was  around  1,250,000,000  bushels  under 
the  reduced  acreage.  But  a  better  solu¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  come  to,  is  control  by  units  of  pi’oduc- 
tion,  such  as  bushels  or  by  hundred¬ 
weight,  rather  than  by  acreage. 

There  is  a  natural  advance  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  whereby  more  is  produced  per  acre 
whether  there  are  price  supports  or  not. 

I  shall  mention  one  thing  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  hurt  the  cattlemen,  at  least 
in  my  area,  and  even  Secretary  Benson 
has  come  to  this  viewpoint.  I  believe 
nothing  would  do  more  to  destroy  the 
cattle-  or  hog-raising  industry  than  10- 
cent  corn.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  in  the  price  support 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  worry  any  more  about  10- 
cent  corn. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  the  implementation  of  the  program 
on  the  farm,  assuming  that  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  should  become  law. 
As  I  read  the  report,  there  has  been  a 
signup  in  the  corn-producing  areas  on 
the  basis  of  37.3  million  acres.  Some  of 
the  farmers  signed  up  5  percent  of  their 
acreage  allotment,  some  10  percent,  and 
some  15  percent. 

Assuming  the  new  program  becomes 
effective,  will  the  farmers  who  have 
signed  up  5  percent  or  12  percent  have 
to  go  to  15  percent  in  order  to  secure 
loans? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  stated, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  would 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  canceling 
everything,  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so,  and 
the  producers  agreed.  I  do  not  say  he 
will  do  that,  because  if  he  attempted  to 
do  so,  he  would  certainly  be  subject  to 
criticism.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  would  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  agreeing  with  producers  to  cancel 
what  has  already  been  done,  because 
what  will  happen  under  the  bill  is  that 
the  corn  acreage  allotments  totaling  37.3 
million  acres  will  be  wiped  out,  and  a  51 
million  base  acreage  will  be  substituted 
therefore. 

There  is  an  additional  gadget  in  this 
bill  that  allows  a  corn  producer  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  program  and  yet  not  take 
any  acreage  out  of  the  51  million  base 
acreage.  The  farmer  can  take  an  acre¬ 
age  equal  to  15  percent  of  his  corn  base 
acreage  from  other  than  corn  land  and 
place  it  in  the  soil  bank.  Those  acres 
could  have  been  planted  in  timothy  hay 
or  anything  else  except  corn. 

I  do  not  say  what  the  Secretary  will 
do,  but  we  tried  to  ascertain  from  those 
who  would  administer  the  law  how  they 
expected  to  handle  the  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  present  acreage-reserve 
agreements  if  the  bill  were  enacted.  We 
were  not  able  to  get  a  definite  answer. 

The  Secretary  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
committee  stating  that  the  bill  was  too 
late  for  enactment.  More  than  350,000 
farmers  have  already  signed  up  for  the 
corn-acreage  reserve,  and  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  write  to  all  of  them  to 
give  them  their  new  base  acreage. 
Whether  they  would  take  acreage  out 
of  their  corn  base  acreage  or  out  of 
other  acreage  to  put  in  the  soil  bank 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Making 
the  decision  whether  to  increase  his  soil- 
bank  participation  and  comply  with  this 
bill  and  whether  to  retire  corn  or  other 
acreage  would  not  be  a  simple  task  for 
the  farmer.  In  addition  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
perform  the  task  of  getting  the  required 
compliance  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  reopening  of  soil  bank 
signups.  I  do  not  think  there  could 
have  been  any  more  unfortunate  experi¬ 


ence  than  there  was  in  Kansas  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  wheat  acreage  reserve 
program  last  fall.  I  do  not  say  this  crit¬ 
ically,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  De¬ 
partment  could  have  handled  the  signup 
more  unfairly  than  it  did.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  situation  facing  us 
under  this  bill,  because  of  what  actually 
happened  in  the  case  of  wheat  in  Kansas. 

On  a  Thursday  afternoon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  State  committee,  advising  them  that 
they  could  notify  the  county  committees 
that  the  committees  would  have  24  hours 
to  allow  farmers  to  increase  their  signup 
from  50  percent  to  100  percent  of  their 
wheat  acreage  allotments.  Telegrams 
were  sent  to  the  county  committees  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  received  them  on  Friday  fore¬ 
noon.  The  signup  was  over  at  midnight 
Friday.  Some  farmers  heard  of  it  over 
the  radio  and  through  the  press.  I  think 
every  member  of  the  Kansas  delegation 
shares  my  feeling  that  that  was  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  experiences  we  have 
gone  through  under  any  farm  program. 
Some  farmers  had  opportunity  to  place 
only  50  percent  of  their  allotment  in  the 
acreage  reserve;  others  were  allowed  to 
put  100  percent  of  it  in.  That  was  an 
experience  I  would  not  want  to  force  on 
any  corn  farmer  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  the  letter  from  the  Secretary,  in 
which  he  tells  about  the  difficulties  that 
will  arise  because  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  allotted  acres,  the  task  will  be 
insurmountable.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  communicate  with 
each  and  every  pei'son  who  signed  a  soil- 
bank  contract. 

In  Kansas  there  has  already  been  a 
signup  of  252,575  acres,  contrasted  with 
193,398  acres  last  year.  In  order  to  be 
fair,  and  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  everyone  who  has  declared  that  he 
wants  to  take  part  in  the  new  program, 
the  Secretary  will  have  to  communicate 
with  every  Kansas  farmer  who  has  al¬ 
ready  signed  up,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  farmer  wants  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  soil-bank  acreage, 
then  the  Secretary  will  have  to  make 
available  the  same  opportunity  to  other 
Kansas  corn  producers  who  have  not 
signed  up  for  the  soil  bank.  The  task 
will  be  insurmountable,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  The  conditions  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  described  to  the  committee  will  be¬ 
come  worse  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  any  assurance  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  if  an 
individual  farmer  has  already  signed  up 
an  acreage  equal  to  5  percent  or  10  per¬ 
cent  of  what  his  new  corn  base  acreage 
would  be,  he  will  not  be  forced  to  in¬ 
crease  his  soil-bank  participation  to  15 
percent? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  like  to  refer  the 
Senator  to  the  committee  report.  That 
was  one  question  which  was  asked  spe¬ 
cifically.  The  legal  counsel  of  our  staff 
was  asked  to  ascertain  the  answer  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  read 
from  the  bottom  of  page  4  of  the  report: 

Our  proposed  soli  bank  operating  proce¬ 
dure  in  case  this  bill  is  passed  is  as  follows: 

(a)  We  would  reallocate  the  available 
funds  from  other  commodities  to  corn. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  read¬ 
ing  from  the  Secretary’s  letter? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Harker  Stanton,  the 
legal  counsel  of  the  committee,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  ascertain  how  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  operate  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  before  the  report  was  prepared. 
I  read  further  from  the  bottom  of 
page  4: 

1.  Each  farm  now  under  agreement  woujd 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to  increase  corn 
acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  up  to  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respective  corn  base. 

2.  All  other  corn  farms  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  would  be  allowed  to  sign  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  larger  of  5  acres  or  15  percent 
of  the  farm  corn  soil-bank  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  what  page  did 
the  Senator  read? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  read  from  the  bottom 
of  page  4  and  the  top  of  page  5. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  in  the  let¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  report? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Harker  Stanton,  the 
legal  counsel  of  the  committee  staff,  is 
in  the  room.  This  is  the  information  he 
was  directed  to  obtain  before  the  report 
was  prepared. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  Let 
me  read  this  passage  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  On 
page  4  of  the  report  we  find  the  matter 
just  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  also  the  following: 

If  the  acreage  which  the  producer  has 
already  placed  in  the  soil  bank  "is  not  equal 
to  15  percent  of  his  farm  base  acreage,  he 
would  have  to  put  sufficient  additional  acre¬ 
age  in  either  the  acreage  reserve  or  the 
conservation  reserve  to  bring  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  soil  bank  up  to  15  percent  of  his 
farm  base  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  for 
price  support,  except  that  if  price  support 
is  made  available  to  noncompliers,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  does  not  meet  the  “15  percent” 
requirement  would  be  eligible  for  such  sup¬ 
port. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  I  have 
in  mind  is  that  under  existing  law,  with¬ 
out  the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill, 
the  Department  has  a  right  to  cancel 
contracts,  if  it  deems  that  to  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  no.  It  has  a 
right  to  cancel  offerings,  but  not  those 
contracts  signed  before  March  8. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  existing  law 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
right,  in  an  emergency - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  that  is  different. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  existing  law, 
in  an  emergency,  he  has  a  right  to  cancel 
contracts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  agreed  to  it;  in  case  we  got  into  a 
war  or  other  emergency  of  that  kind,  he 
could  cancel  all  of  them,  if  the  pro¬ 
ducers  agreed,  as  I  understand.  But  that 
is  not  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
seeking  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  seeking  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  bill  in  any  way  will  result  in  the  can¬ 
celing  of  contracts.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  one  point  I 
have  in  mind. 

.  The  second  point  about  which  I  wish 
to  inquire  is  whether  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  require  a  fanner  who  has  signed  up 
for  the  soil  bank  an  acreage  equal  to  5 
or  10  percent  of  what  his  new  base  acre¬ 
age  will  be,  to  increase  it  to  15  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  First,  the  bill 
will  not  cancel  contracts.  Second,  it 
would  make  that  requirement.  Of  course 
the  Secretary  has  authority  to  make 
price  support  available  to  noncompliers. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Marvin 
McLain,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  dated 
March  29.  His  letter  was  sent  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  questions  I  asked.  I  read 
from  the  letter: 

On  the  basis  of  contracts  already  signed, 
if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate — 

That  is  to  say,  the  pending  bill — 
there  is  no  requirement  that  existing  con¬ 
tracts  be  canceled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct  about  that.  But 
will  there  be  anything  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  canceling 
contracts  by  mutual  consent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wishes  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  so  irrespon¬ 
sible  that  we  cannot  rely  at  all  on  him, 
then  it  sould  be  pointed  out  that  no  bill 
would  suffice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  What  will  be  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  new  ones  who  come 
into  the  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  requirements. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  other  words,  un¬ 
der  the  new  program,  if  the  bill  becomes 
law,  the  farmer  must  sign  up  an  acreage 
at  least  equal  to  15  percent  of  his  base 
acreage:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  situation  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  Secretary  could  continue  with 
his  37,300,000-acre  base  if  he  wished  to 
keep  the  present  contracts.  If  he  wished 
to  enlarge  the  base  to  51  million  acres, 
he  would  have  to  require  the  15 -percent 
equivalent.  But  a  farmer  could  continue 
with  the  contract  he  has  under  the  per¬ 
centage  he  has  put  in. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  However,  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  new  signers.  We  want  to 
obtain  new  signers.  We  want  to  have 
new  acreage  placed  in  the  soil  bank 
acreage  of  farmers  who  have  not  signed 
up  under  the  37.3-million-acre  allot¬ 
ment.  Are  we  going  to  require  them  to 
sign  up  for  an  acreage  equal  to  a  full 
15  percent  of  their  new  base  acreage? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  basis  of 
their  allotments  within  the  full  51-mil¬ 
lion-acre  base;  yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  means  that  in 
my  State  there  will  be  corn  growers  who 
are  signed  up  for  5  percent  or  10  percent 
of  their  base  acreage  while  the  new  ones 
will  have  to  sign  up  for  15  percent.  Is 
that  correct?  I  believe  I  am  correct  as 
to  that. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  up  need  only  sign  up  for 
the  additional  participation  needed  to 
qualify  for  price  support.  Those  who 
have  not  signed  up  at  all  would  now  have 
to  sign  up  for  the  full  15  percent,  if 
they  desired  price  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  of  them  will 
have  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  be  entitled 
to  change  their  contracts  to  increase 
their  percentage  if  they  wish  to.  As  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  in  his 
letter,  all  will  have  to  be  notified.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  there  were 
three-hundred-and-f  orty  -  odd  -  thousand 
farmers  who  had  already  signed  up;  and 
every  one  of  them  will  have  to  be  notified 
of  the  new  program,  and  will  have  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  -Louisiana 
yield  again? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  point  just  made 
is  the  one  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 
Some  of  the  farmers  will  comply  with 
their  present  acreage  allotments  because 
they  want  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of 
price  support  and  in  addition  have  signed 
agreements  to  place  some  of  their  corn 
acreage  in  the  soil  bank.  This  soil-bank 
acreage  may  amount  to  only  5  percent  of 
his  new  corn  base  acreage.  Yet  he  would 
be  permitted  to  continue  that  contract 
while  new  signers  will  be  required  to  sign 
up  at  least  15  percent  of  their  base 
acreage.  There  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  that  situation  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  I  wish  to  make,  whether  the  Sec¬ 
retary  will  find  it  necessary  under  the 
proviso  in  section  308  (a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  to  make  support  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  who  comply  with  their 
present  allotments  but  who  do  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  new  requirements  of  the  bill. 
It  is  not  covered  in  the  letter,  but  I  have 
discussed  it  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  since  the  bill  has  been  re¬ 
ported.  That  matter  will  be  hard  to  ad¬ 
minister.  They  will  have  to  go  all  over 
this  again,  and  first  give  an  opportunity, 
as  I  have  said,  to  all  farmers  to  increase 
their  soil-bank  acreage  if  they  so  desire. 
Everyone  will  have  to  be  notified. 

I  simply  do  not  know  how  much  time 
that  will  take.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  discussing 
this  matter  for  more  than  an  hour;  and 
in  answering  the  numerous  questions 
which  have  been  asked,  I  have  practi¬ 
cally  covered  the  speech  I  had  intended 
to  make.  Of  course  I  have  been  glad 
to  have  the  questions  asked,  and  I  have 
been  glad  to  answer  them,  because  in 
that  way  the  vai'ious  points  have  been 
brought  out. 

I  intended  to  discuss  the  very  prob¬ 
lem  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carxson]  has  raised. 

As  I  have  said,  if  the  charts  I  have 
submitted  for  the  Record  are  examined. 
Senators  will  find  that  very  few  States 
in  which  the  farmers  signed  up  for  acre¬ 
age  reserve  in  1956  had  signups  for  less 
acreage  this  year.  There  are  only  2  or  3 
of  them.  Iowa  is  one,  and  Minnesota  is 
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.  another — where,  under  the  37.3  million 
base,  the  acres  for  which  the  farmers 
have  signed  up  are  less  than  they  were 
under  the  51 -million-acre  base. 

Mr.  President,  all  in  all,  again  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  proposition  that  what  the 
Department  had  in  mind,  in  proposing 
the  program,  was  to  curtail  X  number 
of  bushels:  and  in  order  to  attain  that 
goal  throughout  the  commercial  Corn 
Belt,  the  Department  concluded  that 
from  four  and  one-half  million  to  five 
and  one-half  million  acres  would  turn 
the  trick.  That  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  program  which  now  is  being 
severely  criticized  by  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  gave  their  version  of  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  administered,  even  if  we 
increase  the  acreage.  But  it  would  cause 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  adjust  the 
program  under  the  new  conditions  which 
would  be  created  by  the  bill. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son],  some  farmers  will  proceed  under 
the  program  without  increasing  the 
acreage  placed  in  the  soil  bank  very 
much,  if  at  all,  whereas  other  farmers 
will  be  compelled  to  devote  an  increased 
percentage  of  their  allotted  acres  in 
order  to  qualify  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  - 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  that  every 
dollar  which  has  been  allotted  to  the 
program  in  the  case  of  corn  has  already 
been  taken  up;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  funds  from  those  available  for 
other  commodities,  for  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  signed  up  to  the  extent  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  them  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  cotton  farmers. 
It  was  supposed  they  would  sign  up  for 
between  3  and  3  Vi  million  acres.  I  un¬ 
derstand  just  a  little  more  than  2  million 
acres  will  be  signed  up.  So  there  will  be 
quite  a  few  million  dollars  left  over, 
which  will  not  be  used  for  cotton  farm¬ 
ers,  which  could  be  transferred  to  the 
corn  program.  If  the  matter  is  not  han¬ 
dled  in  that  way,  that  money  will  go 
back  to  the  Treasury. 

The  same  situation  exists  as  to  wheat. 
I  understand  that  some  money  is  left 
over.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
figures  are  as  of  today.  We  could  not 
obtain  them,  because  the  Department 
had  not  completed  a  signup  of  all  the 
acres  offered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
has  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  any 
commodity  up  to  the  present  time. 
Whether  or  not  corn  producers  will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  limit  of  $300  million 
still  remains  problematical. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  do  so,  the  letter  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  addressed  to  me, 
under  date  of  March  29,  which  is  part  of 
the  report.  He  points  up  the  difficulty 
that  would  arise  in  the  administration  of 
the  new  program  in  the  event  the  bill 
should  pass.  Whereas  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  stated  whether  he  is 
for  or  against  the  bill,  it  is  my  belief  that 
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he  has  given  the  bill  the  cold  shoulder. 

I  do  not  believe  he  is  for  it.  That  is  my 
personal  opinion,  although  he  did  not  tell 
me  that,  but  I  gathered  that  impression 
from  reading  between  the  lines,  and 
merely  judging  from  the  tenor  of  the 
letter.  I  doubt  he  is  for  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  29, 1957. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  March  21,  you  requested  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  current  status  of  the  corn 
acreage  reserve  program,  an  interpretation  by 
our  Office  of  General  Counsel  with  respect  to 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  new  corn  legisla¬ 
tion  on  soil-bank  agreements  already  signed, 
and  proposed  soil-bank  operating  procedure 
in  case  this  new  corn  legislation  is  approved. 

A  State-by-State  analysis  of  the  current 
status  of  the  1957  corn  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  is  contained  in  the  attached  table  I. 
This  table  indicates  that  as  of  March  22, 
1957,  we  have  firm  agreements  with  about 
325,000  farmers  covering  4.6  million  acres  and 
for  which  the  maximum  compensation  will 
be  $171  million. 

On  March  14,  after  the  adverse  action  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
corn  legislation,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  those 
farmers  who  needed  a  definite  decision  as  to 
whether  we  would  accept  the  additional  acre¬ 
age  offered,  we  announced  that  we  would  ac¬ 
cept  “over  limit”  corn  acreage  under  the  soil 
bank.  This  had  previously  been  done  for  all 
other  commodities  under  the  acreage  reserve 
program. 

As  of  March  22,  in  addition  to  the  firm 
agreements  signed,  we-  have  offers  covering 
this  "over  limit”  acreage  still  in  the  process 
of  being  signed,  covering  1.1  million  acres 
and  amounting  to  about  $37  million.  It  is 
probable  that  not  all  of  the  offers  above  the 
individual  farm  ''maximum  will  ultimately 
be  consummated  into  firm  contracts.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  costs  of  the 
corn  program,  in  the  absence  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion,  will  be  approximately  $200  million. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  about  5.5  million  acres 
will  be  signed  up  in  the  1957  acreage  reserve 
program  with  the  present  allotment.  This 
compares  with  our  announced  goal  of  4.5  to 
5.5  million  acres.  Table  I  shows  the  signup 
by  States. 

Under  section  105  (c)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  the  total  compensation  paid  producers 
for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  with  respect  to  any  crop  year  may  not 
exceed  $750  million,  and  with  respect  to  corn 
for  any  crop  year  may  not  exceed  $300  mil¬ 
lion.  Of  the,  former  amount  the  share  for 
corn  was  $217.5  million.  If  $300  million 
were  used  for  corn,  about  $82.5  million  would 
have  to  be  shifted  to  corn  from  unused  funds 
originally  allocated  by  the  Department  to 
other  commodities.  This  in  turn  would 
make  available  for  corn  approximately  $100 
million  for  possible  additional  signup  in  the 
1957  acreage  reserve  program.  Table  II  (at¬ 
tached)  shows  the  1957  acreage  reserve  fund 
utilization  by  commodities  and  the  shifts 
which  would  have  to  be  made  from  funds 
allocated  to  other  commodities  to  corn. 

While  under  this  proposed  corn  legislation 
it  could  be  possible  for  corn  producers  to 
place  increased  acreage  in  the  soil  bank,  the 
bill  neither  would  cancel  the  agreements 
which  have  already  been  signed  with  pro¬ 
ducers  under  the  acreage  reserve  program 
for  the  1957  crop  of  corn,  nor  would  it  give 


the  producers  the  right  to  terminate  such 
agreements.  It  would  leave  those  agree¬ 
ments  in  effect  except  that  the  amount  of 
corn  which  the  producers  could  produce  and 
still  comply  with  their  agreements  would  be 
increased  by  the  difference  between  their 
1957  farm  acreage  allotments  as  previously 
established  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  and  his  farm  base  acreage 
as  determined  under  this  bill  (which  will  be 
the  same  as  the  base  acreage  of  which  the 
producer  was  notified  for  purposes  of  the 
referendum  held  December  11,  1956,  pursuant 
to  section  308  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956). 

If  the  acreage  which  the  producer  has 
already  placed  in  the  soil  bank  is  not  equal 
to  15  percent  of  his  farm  base  acreage,  he 
would  have  to  put  sufficient  additional  acre¬ 
age  in  either  the  acreage  reserve  or  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  to  bring  his  participation  in 
the  soil  bank  up  to  15  percent  of  his  farm 
base  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  for  price 
support,  except  that  if  price  support  is  made 
available  to  noncompliers,  a  producer  who 
does  not  meet  the  “15  percent”  requirement 
would  be  eligible  for  such  support. 

The  Secretary  would,  of  course,  have  au¬ 
thority  under  other  provisions  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  to  consent  to  the  termination  of 
agreements  by  producers  if  he  found  such 
action  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  However, 
we  would  not  want  to  cancel  existing  con¬ 
tracts  except  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Our  proposed  soil  bank  operating  pro¬ 
cedure  in  case  this  bill  is  passed  is  as  follows: 

(a)  We  would  reallocate  the  available 
funds  from  other  commodities  to  corn. 

(b)  Available  funds  would  be  used  for 
additional  corn  acreage  in  the  following  order 
of  priority : 

1.  Each  farm  now  under  agreement  would 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to  increase  corn 
acreage  in  the  acreage  reserve  up  to  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respective  corn  base. 

2.  All  other  corn  farms  in  the  commercial 
corn  area  would  be  allowed  to  sign  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  larger  of  5  acres  or  15  percent 
of  the  farm  corn  soil-bank  base. 

3.  If  it  should  appear  that  this  would  not 
exhaust  available  funds  an  equitable  method 
for  additional  signup  would  be  developed. 

(c)  Initial  allocation  of  available  acreage 
reserve  funds  would  be  made  to  counties  and 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres 
of  corn  allotment  on  farms  not  presently 
covered  by  acreage  reserve  agreements  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  approved  compensation  rate  per 
acre.  Initial  allocations  would  be  increased 
or  decreased  as  necessary  to  first  permit  all 
farmers  desiring  to  do  so  to  enter  the  5 
acres — 15  percent  maximum. 

It  is  not  expected  that  many  farmers 
would  place  acreage  in  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  support. 
In  view  of  the  large  sums  still  unused  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  no  problems 
of  fund  allocation  are  anticipated. 

(d)  The  signup  would  be  reopened  under 
the  above  conditions.  The  final  signup  date 
would  be  3  weeks  after  the  bill  becomes  law. 

Of  course,  you  recognize  that  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  have  made  their  1957  plans  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  new  corn 
legislation.  In  view  of  the  delays  which 
have  occurred  there  will  be  many  adminis¬ 
trative  problems.  These  will  include  re¬ 
opening  the  signup  to  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  firm  agreements  but  for  whom 
the  amount  in  the  acreage  reserve  would  be 
less  than  15  percent  of  their  acreage  base. 
Then,  there  would  be  those  producers  who 
want  to  participate  on  the  basis  of  their 
acreage  base  but  who  felt  that  they  could 
not  because  of  the  size  of  their  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  All  farmers  who  signed  firm  con¬ 
tracts  would  have  to  be  officially  notified  of 
their  new  permitted  acreage.  Of  course, 
some  currently  signed  up  may  desire  to 
cancel  their  contracts  because  of  the  change 
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of  rules.  This  may  create  certain  adminis¬ 
trative  problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  also  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  other  letters 
which  were  received  on  the  subject.  The 
National  Farmers  Union  is  for  the  bill. 
They  say  that,  although  it  is  late,  they 
think  it  will  do  some  good. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  sent  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  under 
date  of  March  26,  1957,  in  which  they  set 
forth  some  of  the  difficulties.  They  con¬ 
cluded,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  and,  in  effect,  the 
administrative  difficulties  which  would 
ensue,  they  would  be  inclined  to  be 
against  the  bill.  That  letter  was  dated 
March  26, 1957,  was  addressed  to  me,  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  K.  Woolley, 
legislative  counsel. 

Another  letter  was  received  from  the 
National  Grange,  dated  March  27,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  James  M.  Kendall,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  committee.  In  that 
letter  the  National  Grange  indicated  it 
would  be  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  three  letters  to  which  I 
have  referred  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25, 1957. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Senate  Office  Building., 

Washington,  D.  C ..* 

Replying  to  your  request  by  telephone  this 
afternoon  for  our  reaction  to  the  corn  and 
feed  grains  bill  reported  by  your  committee 
this  morning.  We  welcome  this  positive  ac¬ 
tion  to  improve  the  corn  and  feed  grain  farm 
income  situation  in  1957  and  later  years. 
While  the  bill  is  pitifully  short  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  long-range  program  that  is  so 
badly  needed,  the  committee  bill  is  a  major 
improvement  over  the  existing  situation  in 
two  important  respects:  First,  it  establishes 
a  solid  recognition  of  and  basis  for  later  con¬ 
gressional  action  to  enact  legislation  dealin'g 
with  the  entire  feed-grain  corn  and  livestock 
economic  structure  from  a  comprehensive 
income  improvement  and  supply  manage¬ 
ment  basis  and  second,  it  provides  at  least 
partially  for  1957  the  type  of  improvement 
in  the  corn  situation  that  a  legally  sufficient 
number  of  corn  producers  voted  their  confi¬ 
dence  that  Congress  would  enact  without 
permanently  destroying  the  basic  status  of 
corn.  We  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
support  the  bill  and  proposed  amendments 
to  further  improve  it  along  the  lines  of  our 
recommendations  to  your  committee  on 
March  4. 

John  A.  Baker, 

Coordinator  of  Legislative  Services, 
National  Farmers’  Union. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26, 1957. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Allen:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  re¬ 
quest  for  a  statement  regarding  our  position 
at  this  time  concerning  corn  legislation  for 
1957. 

At  our  annual  meeting  last  December,  the 
voting  delegates  went  on  record  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
type  of  corn  program  favored  by  the  large 
majority  of  farmers  affected.  In  support  of 
this  policy,  representatives  of  the  American 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation  appeared  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  urging  that  Congress 
quickly  pass  a  simple  corn  bill. 

We  indicated  that  the  early  passage  of  a 
simple  bill  was  urgent  because  plans  for 
spring  planting' were  being  made  and  farm¬ 
ers  needed  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  what 
kind  of  program  would  be  in  effect  in  1957. 
These  statements  were  made  in  January  and 
early  February. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  March  13, 
1957,  by  a  record  vote  of  188  yeas  to  217  nays, 
defeated  a  simple  bill  designed  to  permit 
corn  farmers  in  1957  to  participate  in  the 
kind  of  program  which  they  prefer.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  was  split  on 
the  issue.  Most  of  the  minority  members 
finally  supported  legislation  to  give  commer¬ 
cial  area  corn  farmers  a  program  in  1957 
similar  to  the  options  offered  farmers  in  the 
corn  referendum  last'  December  which  was 
favored  by  61  y2  percent  of  the  approximately 
440,000  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum. 
Most  of  the  majority  members  insisted  that 
the  acreage  reserve  program  of  the  soil  bank 
must  also  be  opened  up  to  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  non¬ 
commercial  area  corn.  The  House  refused  to 
pass  any  of  the  various  proposals  that  were 
offered. 

We  understand  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  yesterday  on  a 
split  vote  reported  out  a  bill  which  would 
substitute  a  51  million  acre  corn  base  acre¬ 
age  for  the  37.3  million  acre  national  corn 
allotment. 

Since  the  House  has  debated  the  subject 
this  year  at  considerable  length  and  refused 
to  change  the  current  law,  it  appears  to  us 
that  before  the  Senate  acts,  it  may  want  to 
determine  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of 
action  being  taken  by  the  House  on  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  be  effective  and  financially 
sound  in  sufficient  time  to  be  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  in  adjusting  production  to  demand  in 
1957. 

In  considering  this  problem,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  last  year  in  connection  with  passage 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  should  be 
added  to  the  attitude  shown  by  the  House 
this  year  on  corn  legislation.  Last  year,  soil- 
bank  legislation  was  passed  after  most  of  the 
com  was  planted. 

As  early  as  April  5,  1956,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  pointed  out  that 
“It  is  too  late  for  a  soil-bank  plan  to  be  of 
any  benefit  to  farmers  this  year.” 

Nevertheless,  the  group  in  the  House  which 
opposed  corn  legislation  this  year  were  the 
ones  who  put  through  the  amendment  on 
May  3,  1956,  which  forced  payments  in  1956 
on  a  51  million  acre  soil-bank  corn  base, 
even  though  most  of  the  corn  area  had  al¬ 
ready  been  planted,  which  made  it  obvious 
that  such  payments  would  not  make  an  ap¬ 
preciable  contribution  to  bringing  supplies 
into  balance  with  demand. 

Because  the  law  directed  it,  $179  million 
was  paid  out  under  a  situation  which  doomed 
it  from  the  start  to  ineffectiveness  so  far  as 
adjusting  production  was  concerned. 

Once  again  consideration  is  being  given  to 
legislation  which  will  help  farmers  bring 
supplies  into  line  with  demand.  Once  again 
it  probably  is  too  late  for  legislation  to  be 
passed  that  will  make  any  real  contribution 
to  lifting  the  price-depressing  surpluses  off 
the  backs  of  farmers. 

We  understand  that  about  5  y2  million 
acres  of  cornland  have  been  offered  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  soil-bank  contract. 

Farmers  have  made  their  plans  and  corn¬ 
planting  time  is  practically  here.  Legisla¬ 
tion  must  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  probably  conference  between  the 
two  bodies  to  iron  out  differences  with  the 
agreement  then  being  reconsidered  by  the 


Senate  and  the  House  before  being  sent  to 
the  President  for  consideration. 

This  situation  suggests  questions  such  as 
the  following:  How  much  will  corn  farmers 
reduce  plantings  below  that  to  which  they 
already  have  agreed?  Will  those  corn  farm¬ 
ers  who  agreed  to  stay  within  their  portion 
of  the  37.3  million  acres  get  a  windfall  pay¬ 
ment  if  the  base  at  this  late  date  is  raised 
to  51  million  acres?  Will  it  be  fair  to  corn 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  stay  within  the 
37.3  million  allotment  to  allow  other  farmers 
to  come  into  the  program  now?  How  will 
the  increase  be  divided  between  those  who 
have  signed  up  and  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  sign  up  until  their  share  was  increased? 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  million  dollars 
represents  the  share  of  the  $750  million  total 
acreage  reserve  fund  available  for  corn. 
Close  to  $200  million  has  been  signed  up  for 
corn  at  this  time.  Should  funds  be  shifted 
from  other  acreage  reserve  commodities  to 
obtain  a  larger  signup  on  corn? 

We  are  seriously  concerned  that  legisla¬ 
tion  at  this  late  date  and  the  time  required 
to  put  it  into  effect  after  enactment  would 
create  more  ill  will  among  farmers— includ¬ 
ing  corn  farmers — and  nonfarmers  than  it 
would  contribute  to  adjusting  the  agricul¬ 
tural  plant. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
looked  upon  the  soil  bank  as  a  means  of 
bringing  supplies  into  balance  with  demand 
and  not  as  a  device  to  provide  farmers  with 
free  crop  insurance. 

We  are  working  to  bring  about  a  healthy 
market  condition  by  removing  market  gluts 
and  do  not  look  with  favor  on  payments  as 
an  end  in  themselves. 

Since  the  present  corn  signup  is  heavily 
concentrated  in  areas  which  have  recently 
been  adversely  affected  by  drought,  the  prob¬ 
ability  exists  that  there  may  be  a  further 
buildup  of  corn  surpluses.  Even  though 
this  is  undesirable,  legislative  action  has 
been  so  long  delayed  that  it  is  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  legislation  now  will  result 
in  anything  but  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
public  funds  this  year  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  economizing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  K.  Woolley, 

Legislative  Counsel. 

The  National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  27,  1957. 
Mr.  James  M.  Kendall, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kendall:  This  is  in  response  to 
the  committee’s  request  for  a  statement  on 
an  original  bill  favorably  reported  providing 
corn  base  acreages  for  1957.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  the  measure,  it  would  (1)  establish 
a  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres  for  the 
1957  corn  crop  in  lieu  of  existing  acreage 
allotments,  (2)  increase  the  1957  support 
level  for  corn  outside  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  from  75  percent  to  82  y2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  commercial  corn  area  level  for 
those  complying  with  acreage  limitations, 
(3)  require  participation  in  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  for  corn  or  the  conservation  reserve  to 
the  extent  of  an  acreage  equal  to  15  percent 
of  the  corn  base  acreage  as  a  condition  of 
corn  price  support,  and  (4)  require  a  study 
and  report  on  a  feed  grain  program  to  be¬ 
come  effective  in  1958. 

As  was  indicated  in  our  statement  sub¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  S.  1013  and  simi¬ 
lar  bills  relating  to  corn,  we  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  soil  bank  as  it  has  been  devised 
and  implemented  will  bring  about  any  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  harvest  of  corn  or 
of  feed  grains.  Basic  changes  are  necessary 
in  the  farm  program  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
get  production  adjustment,  wise  land  use. 


expanded  markets,  and  a  more  equitable  re¬ 
turn  to  producers  for  farm  commodities. 
The  present  corn  proposals  appear  merely 
to  be  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situ¬ 
ation.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  buy  time  and  hold  the  line  as 
well  as  possible  against  overproduction  and 
inadequate  income  while  important  prepara¬ 
tory  work  is  carried  on  for  a  more  effective 
approach  to  our  agricultural  problems.  Tem¬ 
porary  expedience  or  emergency  approaches 
can  only  be  justified  if  simultaneously  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  to  correct  fundamental  short¬ 
comings  in  our  present  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams.  Part  of  our  concern  about  current 
efforts  to  bail  out  the  corn  program  arose 
from  the  conviction  that  the  corn  proposals, 
being  unrelated  to  the  total  feed  problem, 
offered  no  hope  of  a  real  solution.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  committee  for  its  recognition  of 
this  fact  and  the  requirement  that  a  study 
and  report  on  a  feed  grain  program  be  sub¬ 
mitted. 

In  our  earlier  statement  we  indicated  that 
we  would  favor  establishing  again  for  1 
year  a  corn  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres 
and  price  support  to  cooperators  at  a  level 
not  less  than  75  percent  of  parity  only  as  a 
temporary  expedient  and  if  provision  is  made 
to  obtain  an  adjustment  in  corn  acreage. 
We,  therefore,  recommended  that  a  farmer 
to  be  eligible  for  price-support  or  soil-bank 
payments  under  such  a  program  should  be 
required  to  reduce  his  corn  planting  to  15 
percent  below  his  base  acreage  for  corn.  The 
action  of  the  committee  appears  to  us  to 
be  in  general  accord  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  National  Grange  in  its  earlier  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  subject  matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  National  Grange, 
Joseph  O.  Parker, 

Legislative  Counsel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  do  so,  the  data 
from  which  I  have  been  speaking,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  crop-production  pamphlet 
dated  March  18,  1957,  giving  the  corn¬ 
planting  intention  as  to  74.4  million 
acres.  That  appears  on  page  1  of  the 
pamphlet  I  have  in  my  hand.  On  the 
bottom  of  page  3  appears  the  forecast  for 
1957  as  to  feed  or  grain  crop  plantings. 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  very  short  corn 
acreage  is  to  be  planted  this  year  in  con¬ 
trast  with  past  years.  I  presume  that  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  realize  the 
huge  surpluses  of  corn  that  are  now  on 
hand.  According  to  this  information, 
practically  on  their  own  volition  they 
will  no  doubt  decrease  their  acreage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crop  Production — Prospective  Plantings 
for  1957 

Corn  plantings  may  total  74.4  million 
acres,  the  smallest  in  70  years,  or  5  percent 
less  than  in  1956  and  11  percent  below  the 
1946-55  average. 

***** 

Feed  grain  crop  plantings  for  1957 — Corn, 
oats,  barley,  sorghums — will  increase  very 
slightly  over  last  year  according  to  March 
intentions.  Corn  and  oats  will  show  mod¬ 
erate  and  consistent  decreases  in  most  States 
but  these  reductions  are  expected  to  be  off¬ 
set  by  striking  increases  in  sorghum  in  the 
central  and  southern  Plains  and  sizable  in¬ 
creases  in  barley  which  will  count  largest 
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in  the  small-grain  areas  of  the  northern 
Plains  and  the  West. 

Corn  prospective  plantings  of  74.4  million 
acres  for  1957  will  be  the  smallest  in  70 
years,  a  long  stretch  dating  back  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  first  term  when  the  Nation 
had  fully  100  million  less  people  to  feed. 
However,  this  would  be  only  5  percent  less 
corn  acreage  than  planted  last  year.  This 
produced  the  second  largest  crop  of  record 
despite  drought  losses  in  the  western  Corn 
Belt. 

*  •  •  •  * 

CORN 

This  year’s  intended  corn  acreage,  at  74.4 
million  acres,  is  a  70-year  record  low.  It  is 
5  percent  below  the  1956  total  of  78.6  million 
acres  planted  and  11  percent  smaller  than 
average.  All  geographic  areas  except  the 
West  show  declines  ranging  from  3  to  7  per¬ 
cent  with  the  expected  reduction  in  the  Corn 
Belt  equal  to  the  average  change  for  the 
Nation.  The  East  North  Central  States  plan 
a  3 -percent  decline,  while  acreage  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  is  expected  to  be 
down  7  percent.  Corn  acreage  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  is  expected  to  decline  5  per¬ 
cent  and  in  the  South  Central  States,  7  per¬ 
cent.  The  Western  States  plan  an  increase 
of  5  percent,  largely  on  irrigated  land.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  latter  area,  increases  are  expected 
in  only  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  do  so,  a  table  which  I 
have  been  using  to  answer  questions, 
which  shows  the  corn  acreage  reserve 
signup  under  firm  contracts  as  of  March 
29,  totalling  5,203,887  acres.  The  table 
also  gives  the  number  of  acres  by  State, 
and  it  shows  that  the  amount  of  corn 
acres  offered  for  the  acreage  reserve  as 
of  that  same  date  aggregate  5,560,465 
acres. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Acreage  reserve  for  corn 


Firm  acre¬ 
age  sign¬ 
up  as  of 
Mar.  29 

Offered  as 
of  Mar.  29 

68,775 
8,622 
18,  695 
40,  764 
387,  809 
348,  872 
739, 124 
217,  544 

58,  775 
8,  622 
19,  539 
43,  718 
415.  416 
364,  045 
813,  532 
252,  575 

Kansas _ 

Acreage  reserve  for  com 


Firm  acre¬ 
age  sign¬ 
up  as  of 
Mar.  29 

Offered  as 
of  Mar.  29 

204,  429 
23,  518 
175,  722 
232,  994 
539, 073 

209,  579 

27, 470 

Michigan . . __ 

184,  752 

Minnesota _ _ _ _ _ 

249,  437 

Missouri _ _ 

563,  278 

Nebraska . . . . 

1,  217,  237 
23, 718 
82,  635 

1,  316,  280 
23,  718 

North  Carolina _ 

82,  635 

7,  788 

8,231 

Ohio..  _ _ 

272,  624 

282,  281 

59,  198 

60, 151 

South  Dakota _ 

282,  898 

308,  874 

99,  634 

99,984 

15,  496 

15.  496 

2,004 

2,035 

44,  714 

150,  042 

Total . . 

5,  203,  887 

5,  560,  465 

Sour Soil  Bank  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  v 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  about  the  matter  the  Senator 
has  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
placing  of  those  5.2  million  acres  under 
the  corn-acreage  reserve,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  it  to  5  V2  million  acres 
or  more,  pretty  well  uses  up  that  portion 
of  the  soil  bank  which  is  allocated  to  the 
commercial  corn  industry? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  pretty  well — it 
does.  That  will  be  shown  by  the  next 
table  I  will  put  in  the  Record.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  anticipated  me. 

The  next  table  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  shows  the  dollars  allocated  to  the 
corn-acreage  reserve  as  of  March  29, 
1957.  The  total  dollars  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  firm  contracts  is  $191,743,917. 
The  revised  allocation  on  the  basis  of 
total  acres  offered,  including  those  which 
have  been  signed  up  and  those  which  are 
now  in  the  offing,  most  of  which  will 
no  doubt  be  signed  up,  shows  a  require¬ 
ment  of  $217,500,000. 

I  may  state  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  that  is  $500,000  more  than  the 
amount  allotted  to  the  corngrowers  by 
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the  Secretary  under  date  of  November 
30,  when  he  announced  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
table  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Dollars  allocated  on  corn  acreage  reserve 
as  of  Mar.  29, 1957 


t 

Total  dollars 
allocated  on 
basis  of  firm 
contracts 

Revised  allo¬ 
cation  on 
basis  of 
total  acres 
offered 

Alabama _ 

$1,  733,  893 

$1,  820,  000 

Arkansas _ 

198,  442 

205,000 

Delaware _ 

845,  155 

910, 000 

Georgia _ 

770,  616 

870,  000 

Illinois _ _ 

17,  774,351 

20, 150,  (K)0 

Indiana _ _ .. 

16,  567,  433 

17,  700,  000 

Iowa _ _ _ 

32,  754,  205 

38, 800,  000 

Kansas _ _ 

5,  744,  645 

7,  180,  000 

Kentucky . 

7,  431,  395 

8,  000,  000 

Maryland _ 

1,  041,  509 

1.  230,  000 

Michigan _ 

7,  835, 132 

8,  300,  000 

Minnesota.. . 

9, 104, 027 

9, 900,  000 

Missouri _ 

20, 109,  929 

22, 100, 000 

Nebraska . . 

32,  457,  504 

40,  000,  000 

New  Jersey . . . 

1,  202,  922 

1,  260, 000 

North  Carolina _ 

2, 768,  205 

2,940,000 

North  Dakota . . 

177,  905 

195,  000 

Ohio _  .  . . 

14,055,  254 

15, 000, 000 

Pennsylvania.. . 

2, 770,  465 

2,  900, 000 

South  Dakota _ 

6,  735,  927 

6,  680,  000 

Tennessee . . 

3,  004,  720 

3,  110,  000 

Virginia . . . 

661,  518 

700,000 

West  Virginia . 

82,  948 

90,000 

Wisconsin _ 

6, 915,  817 

7,  460, 000 

Total _ 

191,  743,  917 

217,  500,  000 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  very 
interesting  table  showing  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn  area  program  of  last  year.  It 
gives  in  detail  the  number  of  bushels 
produced  and  the  number  of  acres  har¬ 
vested.  It  also  gives  the  number  of  acres 
taken  into  the  soil  bank,  which  figure  I 
have  given  on  several  occasions  to  the 
Senate.  It  also  shows  the  full  amount 
of  money  paid  to  the  growers  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program.  It  also  indi¬ 
cates,  Mr.  President,  the  average  pay¬ 
ment  per  acre  to  the  farmers  of  each 
State.  For  instance,  the  average  paid 
per  acre  to  farmers  in  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  was  $24.86.  The  highest  average 
was  paid  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
where  the  payment  per  acre  was  $48.45. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Commercial  corn  area,  production 
and  acres 

1956  soil  bank 

1955 

Difference, 
bushels  and 
acres,  1955-56 

1956 

Acres  in 
soil  bank, 
1956 

Soil  bank 
payments, 
1956 

Average 
payment 
per  acre 

Alabama: 

Acres 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000  bushel  production . . . . . . 

12,  60S 

-1, 365 

11,243 

8,488 

211,040 

24.86 

330,  489 

+7,858 

338,  347 

Arkansas: 

1,000  bushel  production _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3,  283 

-416 

2,867 

1,  660 

24,660 

14. 85 

101,  621 

+5,  035 

107,  056 

Delaware: 

1,000  bushel  production.. . . . . . . . 

6,120 

+3,  630 

9,  750 

7,757 

345,  084 

44.  49 

172,000 

-20,  000 

152,000 

Illinois: 

1,000-bushcl  production . . . . . 

523,  992 

+74.  680 

598,  672 

485, 367 

23,  003,  599 

47.39 

9, 366,  000 

-437, 000 

8, 829,  000 

Indiana: 

1,000-bushel  production . . . . . . . 

275,  408 

+20,  336 

295,  744 

248,  536 

11,  046,  965 

44.45 

4,921,000 

-119,000 

4,  802,  025 

Iowa: 

1,000-hushcl  production . . . 

522,  200 

-521 

521,  679 

1,289,414 

54,  914,  506 

42.59 

Acres _ 

10,  799,  000 

-33,000 

10,  760,  000 

1957 
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Kentucky: 

1,000-bushel  production . . 

Acres _ 

Michigan: 

1,000-bushel  production . . 

Acres _ t _ 

Minnesota: 

1 ,000-bushel  production _ 

Acres _ _ _ 

Missouri: 

1 ,000-bushel  production. . . 

Acres _ 

Maryland: 

1,000-bushel  production . 

Acres - - 

Nebraska: 

1,000-bushel  production... _ 

Acres.  _ _ . _ 

North  Carolina: 

1,000-bushel  production . 

Acres _ -- _ 

North  Dakota: 

1,000-bushel  production . 

Acres _ _ _ 

New  Jersey: 

1,000-bushels  production . 

Acres _ 

Ohio: 

1,000-bushels  production . 

Acres _ 

Pennsylvania: 

1,000-bushels  production . 

Acres _ 

South  Dakota: 

1,000-bushels  production . . 

Acres _ 

Tennessee: 

1,000-bushels  production . . 

Acres _ 

West  Virginia: 

1,000-bushel  production _ 

Acres _ 

Wisconsin: 

1,000-bushcl  production _ 

Acres _ 

Virginia: 

1,000-bushel  production _ 

Acres - - - - 

Kansas: 

1,000-busliel  production _ 

Acres . . 

Total: 

Bushels _ 

Acres _ 

Difference  total  for  acres. 


Commercial  corn  area,  production 
'  and  acres 


19.55 


Difference, 
bushels  and 
acres,  1955-56 


1956 


1950  soil  bank 


Acres  in 
soil  bank, 
1956 


Soil  bank 
payments, 
1956 


Average 
payment 
per  acre 


.50,504 
1,  203,  445 

81, 895 
1,  742,  543 

271,  988 
5,  505,  900 

148, 144 
3,  713, 000 

16,  457 
400, 100 

99,  551 
6, 041,  859 

36,829 
1, 107,  494 

3,  496 
108,000 

3.  778 
138,400 

208, 267 
3,480,010 

39,  744 
896,  256 

71.  758 
3,  009, 800 

18, 866 
536,701 

846 
24,  750 

100,  498 
2. 06-1,  672 

6,455 
181,  550 

25, 070 
1, 175, 200 


+3,511 
-57, 102 

+7,  614 
+542 

+43,  434 
-145,  207 

+22, 003 
-291,  657 

+6, 006 
-32, 117 

+9, 648 
-440,950 

+6,  660 
-88,  551 

-273 

-5,644 

+4,400 

-11,921 

—4, 979 
-91,  512 

+9, 143 
-30,  332 

+15,  232 
-99,954 

-1,  784 
-8,683 

+223 
-2,  820 

+23,  949 
-4, 957 

+1,  487 
-13, 371 

-2,  854 
—134,  372 


54,015 

1,  206,  343 

89,  509 
1,743,085 

315,  422 
5,  460,  693 

170,147 
3,  421,  343 

22,  463 
374, 043 

109, 199 
5,  594,  909 

43,  489 
1, 019,  443 

3,223 
102,  356 

8, 178 
126,  479 

203,  288 
3, 388,  498 

48,887 
865,  924 

86,990 

2,  969,  846 

17,  082 
528,  018 

1,069 

21,  930 

130,  447 
2,059,715 

7,  942 
168, 179 

22,  216 
1, 040,  828 


Acres 
223,  272 


88,828 
256,  214 


344,  926 

11,  668 


1,  437,  371 
45, 795 


8,931 

7,082 


166, 009 
15,423 


342,  637 
59, 127 


302 
68,  274 


3,949 
193,  948 


Dollars 
6, 548, 121 


3, 626, 493 
9, 802, 301 


10, 105,  592 
489,  588 


32, 475,  555 
1,  266,  gll 


208, 134 
343,  143 


8, 090, 155 
639,688 


8, 838, 910 
1, 481, 948 


12,  430 
2,  902, 837 


136,  693 
3, 150, 003 


2,  533,  757 
56,  878, 629 


+239,  764, 000 


2,  773.  521 
55, 086,  060 


5,  315,  578 


179,  664,  064 


(1,  792,569) 


Dollars 

29.32 


40. 83 
38.26 


29.30 

41.95 


22.  59 
27.65 


23.30 

48.45 


49. 15 
41.  48 


25.80 

25.06 


41.  18 

42.51 


34.  61 
16.24 


33.80 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  soil  bank 
program  and  goals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  Announces  Unit  Payment  Rates 
and  Goals  for  1957  Acreage  Reserve 
Programs 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son  today  announced  the  base  unit  rates 
from  which  payments  under  the  1957  acre¬ 
age  reserve  programs  of  the  soil  bank  will 
be  determined  for  all  basic  crops  except  pea¬ 
nuts  and  extra  long  staple  cotton.  He  also 
announced  the  1957  acreage  reserve  goals  for 
these  same  crops,  and  the  general  basis  for 
determining  per-acre  payment  rates. 
Commodity : 

Corn  (bushels)  : 

1957  unit  rate _  $0.  90 

1957  acreage  reserve  goal _  4,  500,  000- 

5,500,000 

average  yield  and  payment  rates  announced 

FOR  1957  ACREAGE  RESERVE  PROGRAMS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
today  announced  national  average  yield 
figures  and  dollars-and-cents  payment  rates 
per  acre  which  will  apply  in  administration 


of  the  1957  acreage  reserve  programs  for  five 
basic  crops.  As  announced  on  November  30, 
there  are  no  plans  to  include  peanuts  or 


extra  long  staple  cotton  in  the  soil  bank 
acreage  reserve  next  year. 

Crop: 

Corn  (bushels)  : 

National  yield  figures -  47.  4 

National  base  unit  rates _ $0.  90 

Approximate  national  average  rate 

per  acre _ $42.  66 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
program  for  this  year  is  administered  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  administered 
last  year,  I  am  quite  certain  the  goal  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Department  will  be  far  ex¬ 
ceeded,  even  under  the  national  allot¬ 
ment  of  37.3  million  acres. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  corn  farmers 
ought  to  make  every  effort  to  attempt  to 
help  themselves  by  not  further  aggrava- 
ing  the  surpluses  which  now  face  them. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  of  course  are 
human;  and  it  is  human  nature,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  for  them  to  proceed 
to  obtain  the  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  operate 
their  farms.  In  my  humble  judgment 
if  the  weather  is  normal,  and  there  are 
as  many  as  5.6  million  acres  taken  out  of 


corn  production,  we  will  have  much  less 
than  the  average  normal  production.  It 
will  be  just  a  question  of  time  as  to  when 
this  crop-reduction  program  will  work. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the 
proposition  that  we  must  not  do  any¬ 
thing  here  today  which  will  lead  the 
farmer  to  believe  that  the  soil  bank  is 
a  proposal  to  provide  them  with  addi¬ 
tional  income.  The  purpose  of  the  soil 
bank  is  to  reduce  surpluses.  The  way  to 
accomplish  that  is  to  pay  farmers  not 
to  produce. 

This  is  not  a  program  to  aid  the  farm¬ 
er  in  obtaining  more  income  from  his 
crops,  except  by  way  of  higher  prices,  in 
the  event  that  less  is  produced.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  soil-bank  proposal 
is  to  get  the  farmers  to  reduce  planted 
acres — not  to  plant  certain  acres — in  or¬ 
der  not  further  to  aggravate  surpluses. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  program 
will  continue  for  2  years  after  1957.  If 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will  cooperate, 
and  plant  their  crops  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  I  feel  confident  that  this  program 
will  do  much  good. 

However,  if,  as  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  bill  now  desire,  there  is  a  change 
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in  the  program,  which  is  now  almost 
consummated  with  respect  to  corn,  that 
will  aggravate  the  situation  rather  than 
do  it  any  good.  The  number  of  acres 
which  will  be  added  to  those  already 
signed  up  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make 
an  appreciable  dent  in  corn  production 
this  year. 

I  humbly  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  reject  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  the  pending  bill,  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  other  proposals  made  by  the 
administration  and  with  the  House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  insofar  as  it  relates  to  corn  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  1957  crop,  and  the  corn 
program  for  1958  and  subequent  years  would 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect 
to  acreage  allotments,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  price-support 
levels.  In  addition  to  provisions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  1957  corn  crop,  the  bill  contains 
provision  for  a  study  of  an  overall  feed-grain 
program  which  can  be  made  effective  with  the 
1958  crop.  The  results  of  this  study  are  to  be 
reported  to  Congress  not  later  than  June  1, 
1957. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
base  acreage  of  51  million  acres  for  the  1957 
crop.  This  would  replace  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  37,288,889  acres  which  was  pro¬ 
claimed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  and  which 
would  be  made  ineffective  by  section  2  (a) 
of  the  bill.  Substitution  by  the  bill  of  a  base 
acreage  for  an  acreage  allotment  brings  into 
play  two  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  which,  by  their  terms,  are  effective 
whenever  a  base  acreage  is  in  effect.  One  of 
these  is  section  308  (a)  of  the  1956  act,  which 
requires  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  that  the  producer  devote  an  acreage 
of  cropland  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  farm- 
base  acreage  either  to  the  acreage  reserve  for 
corn  or  the  conservation  reserve.  The  other 
provision  which  would  be  made  effective  by 
the  creation  of  a  base  acreage  is  section  308 
(d)  (2)  of  the  1956  act,  which  increases  the 
level  of  price  support  for  corn  produced  out¬ 
side  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to 
82%  percent  of  the  level  of  price  support 
for  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  to  producers  complying  with  acreage 
limitations.  The  level  of  support  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  such  producers  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area  is  75  percent  of  the  level 
available  to  cooperating  producers  in  the 
commercial  area. 

Section  2  (b)  of  the  bill  would  repeal  sec¬ 
tions  308  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  which  relate  to  the  referendum 
held  in  December  1956,  and  no  longer  have 
any  effect. 

Section  2  (c)  of  the  bill  repeals  section 
308  (d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  corn  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area.  Section  308  (d)  (3)  provides 
for  support  of  the  1957  crop  of  feed  grains, 
including  corn  produced  outside  the  com¬ 
mercial  area,  at  not  less  than  70  percent  of 
parity  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
elect  to  make  price  support  available  for  the 
1957  crop  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area  to 
producers  not  complying  with  acreage  limita¬ 
tions.  The  present  price-support  level  for 
corn  outside  the  commercial  area  is  about 
$1.02  per  bushel.  By  making  section  308  (d) 
(2)  of  the  1956  act  effective,  the  bill  would 
raise  this  support  to  about  $1.12  per  bushel. 
By  repealing  section  308  (d)  (3)  of  the  1956 
act  insofar  as  it  relates  to  corn  outside  the 
commercial  area,  the  bill  prevents  the  price- 
support  level  outside  the  commercial  area 


from  rising  to  $1.27  per  bushel  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  elects  to  make  price  support  available 
to  producers  in  the  commercial  area  not  com¬ 
plying  with  acreage  limitations. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  S.  1771  AND  THE  PRO¬ 
POSAL  REJECTED  BY  THE  CORN  PRODUCERS 

S.  1771  differs  from  the  proposal  rejected 
by  corn  producers  last  December  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  respects: 

First,  S.  1771  is  applicable  only  to  the  1957 
crop,  while  the  rejected  proposal  provided 
permanent  changes  from  existing  law. 

Second,  the  bill  leaves  the  price-support 
level  for  corn  in  the  commercial  area  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Since  the  Secretary 
has  announced  a  level  of  $1.36  for  1957,  the 

1957  support  level  will  not  be  less  than  $1.36. 
The  rejected  proposal  would  have  required 
a  permanent  departure  from  the  provision 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  and  the 
price-support  level  would  have  been  fixed  at 
the  Secretary’s  discretion.  Prior  to  the  ref¬ 
erendum  he  announced  a  1957  support  level 
of  $1.31,  and  that  would  have  been  the  level 
for  1957. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  a  base  acreage 
of  51  million  acres  for  1957.  Acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1958  and  subsequent  years  would 
be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Under 
the  rejected  proposal,  a  base  acreage  of  51 
million  acres  would  have  been  effective  when¬ 
ever  an  acreage  reserve  program  was  in  effect, 
and  authority  for  such  programs  extends 
only  through  1959.  The  rejected  proposal 
provided  for  a  permanent  departure  from  the 
acreage  allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Therefore, 
if  the  rejected  proposal  has  been  adopted, 
( 1 )  there  would  have  been  no  acreage  limita¬ 
tions  after  1959,  and  (2)  the  51 -million-acre 
base  acreage  would  have  been  effective  in 

1958  and  1959  only  if  an  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  effect  in  those  years. 

Fourth,  no  change  would  have  been  made 
in  section  308  (d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  by  reason  of  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
jected  proposal  (if  that  proposal  had  been 
adopted  instead  of  rejected)  and  therefore 
the  1957  price-support  level  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area  would  have  been  required  to  be 
increased  to  70  percent  of  parity  or  about 
$1.27  if  price  support  were  made  available 
to  noncompliers  in  the  noncommercial  area. 
The  bill  now  under  consideration  would 
amend  that  provision  so  that  the  support 
level  in  the  noncommercial  area  would  re¬ 
main  at  82%  percent  of  the  commercial  area 
level,  or  about  $1.12. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  for  a  study  and 
development  of  an  overall  feed  program. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  S.  1771  AND  THE  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION  PROPOSAL  WHICH  IS  CONTAINED  IN 

S.  1013 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  differs 
from  the  administration  proposal,  which  was 
recommended  to  the  Committee  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  embodied  in  S.  1013 
in  the  following  respects: 

First,  as  I  have  said  before,  S.  1771  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  1957  crop.  S.  1013,  like 
the  proposal  rejected  by  producers,  would 
have  required  permanent  departure  from  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  dealing  with 
acreage  allotments  and  price-support  levels. 

Second,  instead  of  providing  for  price  sup¬ 
port  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  as 
would  be  the  situation  under  the  existing 
law  and  the  pending  bill,  the  administration 
proposal  would  have  provided  for  supports 
at  between  70  and  90  percent  of  parity  when¬ 
ever  an  acreage  reserve  program  is  in  effect 
(which  could  only  be  for  the  current  year 
and  for  the  next  2  years)  and  for  price  sup¬ 
port  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  there¬ 
after. 

Third,  Instead  of  returning  to  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  in  1958,  as  would  be  the  case  under 
the  existing  law  and  the  pending  bill,  the 
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administration  proposal  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  a  base  acreage  of  51  million  acres  in 
effect  for  1958  and  1959,  if  there  were  acre¬ 
age  reserve  programs  in  those  years,  and 
would  abandon  acreage  allotments  or  any 
other  form  of  acreage  control  after  1959. 

Fourth,  instead  of  repealing  section  303 
(d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  relates  to  corn,  the  administration 
proposal  would  leave  that  provision  un¬ 
changed  so  that  support  in  the  noncommer¬ 
cial  area  would  have  to  be  raised  to  about 
$1.27  in  1957  if  price  supports  should  be 
made  available  to  noncompliers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area. 

Fifth,  the  administration  proposal  would 
not  provide  for  the  study  of  an  overall  feed 
grain  program  as  does  the  pending  bill. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  S.  1771  AND  THE  HARRI¬ 
SON  AMENDMENT  TO  H.  R.  4901 

The  pending  bill  also  differs  very  sharply 
from  the  Harrison  amendment  to  H.  R.  4901, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  before  it  rejected  H.  R.  4901.  Both 
the  pending  bill  and  the  Harrison  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  applicable  only  to  the  1957 
corn  crop.  That  is  the  principal  resemblance 
between  the  bills.  The  differences  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

First,  the  pending  bill  would  provide  price 
support  at  not  less  than  $1.36  per  bushel  for 
farmers  complying  with  a  51  million  acre 
base  acreage.  The  Harrison  amendment 
would  have  provided  price  support  in  such 
case  at  only  $1.31. 

Second,  the  pending  bill  would  provide  no 
price  support  for  producers  complying  with 
the  37.3  million  acreage  allotment  unless 
they  also  complied  with  the  soil  bank  partic¬ 
ipation  provision  of  section  308  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  or  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  sees  fit  to  provide  price  support  for 
them  under  the  proviso  of  section  308  (a) 
as  noncompliers.  The  Harrison  amendment 
would  have  required  price  support  for  such 
producers  at  $1.36  per  bushel. 

Third,  instead  of  repealing  section  308  (d) 
(3)  of  the  1956  act  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
corn  outside  the  commercial  area,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  pending  bill,  the  Harrison 
amendment  would  have  left  such  provision 
in  effect  and  thereby  required  1957  price  sup¬ 
port  levels  in  the  commercial  area  to  be 
raised  to  70  percent  of  parity  if  price  support 
is  to  be  made  available  to  noncompliers  in 
the  commercial  area. 

Fourth,  the  Harrison  amendment  did  not 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  overall  feed  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  by  the  pending  bill. 

Fifth,  the  Harrison  amendment  also  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  added  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  Congressman  Reuss  limiting  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  $5,000  for 
any  participant  for  any  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question.  Was  not  the  proposal  under 
the  present  law  submitted  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  corn  in  the  commercial  areas, 
and  did  they  not  fail  to  vote  for  what 
would  have  been  substantially  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  since  there  was  not  a 
favorable  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  num  • 
ber  voting,  as  was  required  under  the 
1956  act? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Of  course,  there  was  a  little  differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  like¬ 
wise,  that  a  very  small  number  of  the 
farmers  who  were  affected  took  the 
trouble  to  vote? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
state  that  under  our  allotment  pro¬ 
grams  in  general,  under  the  price  sup- 
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port  program,  and  also  under  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  and  marketing  order 
laws,  which  have  been  upheld'  by  the 
courts,  the  principle  of  having  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  vote  approval  of 
a  program  before  it  shall  be  binding  on 
the-  entire  industry  is  a  well  settled 
policy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  not  only  been 
well  settled,  but  it  has  been  adhered  to 
by  all  those  producing  our  basic  com¬ 
modities,  with  the  exception  of  those 
producing  corn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 
If  this  proposed  legislation  is  passed,  will 
it  not,  in  effect,  represent  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  which  have  been 
prescribed  for  the  administration  of  the 
price  support  legislation,  as  well  as  for 
the  placing  in  effect  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  legislation,  and  the  like?  Will  it 
not  be  a  decision  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  required  number  of  farmers  did 
not  vote  in  favor  of  this  program,  under 
our  uniform  practice,  the  Congress  is 
taking  the  responsibility  unto  itself  and 
giving  the  farmers  the  program,  whether 
they  wish  to  have  it  or  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  pointed  that  out 
In  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  President. 
Of  course,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
what  the  Senator  states. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  here 
throughout  the  statement  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  I  was 
conducting  a  hearing  before  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  have  been 
at  the  committee  meeting  also. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  simply  wish  to  say, 
briefly,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  we  will  be  reversing  the 
process  of  permitting  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  to  say  what  should  be  binding 
on  them.  We  will  be  saying,  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
voted  in  favor  of  the  program  we  are 
going  to  put  it  into  effect  anyway ;  thus 
departing,  I  think,  from  the  soundest 
democratic  feature  in  our  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  system  of  laws  for  price  control, 
marketing  agreements,  and  the  like.  I 
therefore  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  pass... 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  farm 
problem  has  been  with  us  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  it  results  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  producing 
more  than  we  have  the  ability  to  either 
consume  domestically  or  export  to  for¬ 
eign  nations.  Therefore,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  from  year  to  year  to  curtail 
certain  acreage. 

We  have  placed  an  acreage  allotment 
on  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  peanuts  and  rice, 
but  we  have  never  provided  any  method 
to  prevent  the  diverting  of  acres  from 
wheat,  cotton,  or  corn  to  use  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  other  type  of  crop.  So 
the  net  result  has  been  that  oftentimes 
we  have  curtailed  the  use  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  our  land  which  was  nor¬ 
mally  planted  to  cotton,  but  instead  of 
the  land  lying  idle  it  has  been  used 
either  to  produce  a  feed  crop  or  an  oil 
crop,  such  as  soybeans.  Oftentimes  we 


have  curtailed  the  use  of  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  our  wheat  acreage  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  Southwest  or  in  the  Northwest,  but 
the  acres  have  not  lain  idle.  They  have 
produced  feed  in  the  Southwest,  such  as 
the  sorghum  grains,  and  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  feed  grains  in  the  Northwest,  such 
as  barley,  rye,  oats,  or  whatever  other 
crop  might  have  been  planted. 

The  net  result  has  been  that  when  we 
have  finished  the  year  and  the  harvest 
has  been  completed,  we  have  found  that 
more  grain  has  been  harvested  than 
there  is  a  market  for  or  is  needed  in  the 
feed  lots. 

The  problem  multiplied  from  year  to 
year.  Then  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  soil  bank.  It  was  the  first  realistic, 
sound  approach  to  the  pi'oblem  of  first, 
reducing  production,  and  second,  cur¬ 
tailing  the  depletion  of  our  soils.  Of 
course,  when  we  curtail  the  depletion  of 
the  soil  we  build  its  fertility.  That  was 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  soil  bank  last  year.  Unfortunately 
that  legislation  was  passed  too  late  in 
the  season  to  be  really  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  production.  Considering  the 
late  date  of  enactment  of  the  law,  how¬ 
ever,  we  experienced  a  better  result  than 
we  had  hoped  for. 

Then,  as  we  approached  this  year’s 
signup  date,  under  the  curtailed  com¬ 
mercial  corn  acreage  of  37,288,889  acres 
in  the  commercial  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  I  began  to  check  with  the  various 
State  officers  throughout  the  commercial 
corn  area,  as  well  as  some  specific 
county  officers.  I  learned  that  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  corn  area  were  going  to 
participate  in  the  program,  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  curtail  their  farm 
operations  while  complying  with  the 
small  acreage  allotment  of  37  million 
plus. 

Learning  that  they  were  not  going  to 
comply,  I  knew  that  our  soil  bank  was 
in  jeopardy,  so  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  and  I  introduced  S.  1449 
on  March  2.  I  had  discussed  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  him  previous  to  that  date.  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  “You 
represent  a  corn-producing  State,  as  I 
do.  With  the  present  small  acreage  al¬ 
lotment,  our  farmers  will  not  comply  in 
sufficient  numbers;  and  without  com¬ 
pliance  we  again  delay  the  real  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  bank.” 

The  bill  which  we  introduced  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  Other  bills  were 
then  pending  in  committee.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  committee  had  not 
scheduled  hearings  at  an  earlier  date,  so 
that  we  could  have  obtained  action,  re¬ 
ported  a  bill  and  brought  it  to  the  floor 
and  debated  it  much  earlier  than  the 
10th  of  April. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  10  of  April; 
and  we  still  can  achieve  much  under  the 
terms  of  the  pending  bill.  Disregarding 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  I  still  contend  that  we 
can  get  a  large  percentage  of  corn  acres 
into  the  soil  bank  under  this  program 
if  we  enact  the  pending  legislation. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  endeavoring  to 
convince  my  colleagues  that  we  should 
pass  the  bill  this  afternoon. 


If  we  fail  to  get  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  farms  in  the  6  big  corn-producing 
States  into  the  program,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  producing  feed  in  excess  of  our 
needs  or  our  ability  to  sell  abroad.  If  we 
produce  too  much  cheap  feed,  we  then 
increase  livestock  production. 

The  first  case  would  be  poultry,  be¬ 
cause  poultry  involves  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  from  the  time  a  farmer 
makes  plans  to  buy  his  baby  chicks  until 
the  flock  is  in  production. 

The  next  immediate  step-up  would  be 
in  the  production  of  milk.  If  we  increase 
the  high  protein  feeds  in  the  daily  ra¬ 
tion,  dairy  production  will  increase.  In 
the  event  feeds  are  cheap,  the  farmer 
will  feed  all  summer  on  concentrates, 
and  the  production  of  milk  will  be  sus¬ 
tained,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
summer  and  the  fly  season. 

Another  threat  to  our  dairy  industry 
would  result.  We  have  just  succeeded  in 
working  ourselves  out  from  under  huge 
surpluses  of  dairy  products,  but  today 
the  farmer  is  not  being  compensated  for 
milk  in  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
be  compensated,  considering  what  he 
must  pay  not  only  in  taxes  on  his  real 
estate,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  must  have  to  operate  his  farm 
unit.  In  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  mar¬ 
ket,  Grade  A  manufacturing  milk  brings 
the  f aimer  $3.14,  out  of  which  he  must 
pay  delivery  costs  on  that  milk. 

With  respect  to  fluid  milk  going  into 
the  Twin  Cities,  the  farmer  received  $3.60 
during  February  for  grade  AA  fluid  milk 
for  direct  consumption.  In  addition,  he 
has  a  zone  charge  and  a  trucking  fee 
to  deduct  from  the  $3.60.  He  cannot 
withstand  any  greater  reduction. 

On  the  current  market  eggs  are  about 
23  cents  a  dozen  in  the  midwestern  part 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  the 
farmer  receives  for  large  grade  A  eggs. 
If  they  are  of  medium  size,  the  price  to 
the  farmer  is  approximately  22  cents  a 
dozen  for  clean  eggs,  without  a  check  in 
them.  If  they  are  graded  as  checks,  they 
probably  bring  19  cents  a  dozen.  If  there 
is  an  abundance  of  feed,  we  add  to  the 
problems  of  increased  production  of  both 
eggs  and  dairy  products. 

The  next  aspect  of  the  question  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  pork,  which  involves  another 
relatively  short  cycle.  Already  there  is 
an  indication  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  pigs  for  the  1957 
fall  crop,  because  more  sows  are  being- 
retained  on  farms  for  breeding  purposes. 
Cheap  corn  resulting  from  overproduc¬ 
tion  will  contribute  to  overproduction  in 
the  hog  industry. 

So  the  question  before  us  is:  Can  we 
enact  some  legislation  which  will  encour¬ 
age  producers  in  the  six  big  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  States  to  come  into  the  program? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
signup  in  the  program  as  of  today.  It 
is  true  that  the  signup  is  higher  than 
had  been  anticipated,  but  the  signup  has 
occurred  mainly  in  the  fringe  areas  of 
the  big  corn  producing  sections  of  the 
Nation.  As  of  March  8,  the  first  signup, 
there  were  4,473,024  acres  signed  up  in 
the  soil  bank  throughout  the  Nation. 
However,  of  that  big  signup  as  of  March 
8,  Illinois  had  only  5.8  percent  of  its  corn 
acreage  in  fixm  contract,  or  signed  up 
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under  the  soil-bank  provision.  Iowa, 
another  big  producing  State,  had  8.7 
percent;  Indiana,  another  high  corn 
producing  State,  had  11  percent;  Ohio, 
11.3  percent,  and  Minnesota,  5.7  percent. 

Missouri,  unfortunately,  had  been  in 
the  drought  area  and  crop  prospects  for 
the  future  were  uncertain.  Certainly  the 
crop  had  been  affected  in  the  drought 
of  1956.  Missouri  signed  up  19.2  percent. 
Nebraska,  another  State  where  farmers 
were  unfortunately  caught  in  the  dis¬ 
astrous  drought  in  1956,  signed  up  25 
percent. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  he  would  accept  offer¬ 
ings  for  an  increase  in  the  signup  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  permissible  under  the 
act,  there  was  an  additional  offering. 
The  acreage  offered  nationwide  finally 
totaled,  as  of  March  29,  when  I  received, 
the  figures,  5,560,465  acres. 

When  we  begin  to  analyze  which 
States  took  advantage  of  the  additional 
offerings  in  connection  with  the  soil 
bank,  we  find  that  Nebraska  signed  up 
99,043  acres  in  excess  of  the  30  percent. 
Again,  Nebraska  was  not  certain  about 
the  crop  conditions  in  the  calendar  year 
1957,  because  the  subsoil  still  lacked 
moisture.  The  same  thing  was  true  in 
Missouri. 

There  was  no  major  signup  in  the  big 
corn  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  it 
possible,  by  raising  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  in  the  commercial  corn  area  from 
37  million  to  51  million  acres,  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  corn  in  those  six  States  to 
come  into  the  program. 

If  we  examine  the  corn-production 
record  further,  we  find  that  Iowa  had 
an  average  yield  per  acre  in  1956  of  51 
bushels;  Illinois,  68  bushels;  Indiana, 
62;  Ohio,  60;  Wisconsin,  61;  Minnesota, 
57 %.  That  is  an  average  of  59.3  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  those  large  commercial 
corn-producing  States  for  the  1956  crop 
year. 

However,  if  we  examine  the  record  for 
all  States  we  find  that  there  were  some, 
because  of  drought  conditions  and  other 
factors,  which  did  not  have  such  a  favor¬ 
able  State  average.  Some  of  the  States 
had  an  average  of  22  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  average  corn  yield  for  the  Nation 
outside  the  6  States  was  33  bushels  per 
acre  in  1956.  This  indicates  that  State 
averages  are  low  for  nearly  all  States 
outside  the  six  largest  corn  producers. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not 
going  to  effect  a  real  reduction  in  the 
potential  feed  production  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1957. 

If  we  examine  the  record  further— 
and  this  has  been  stated  earlier  in  the 
day — we  find  that  over  a  10-year  period, 
from  1946  to  1955,  we  had  an  average 
annual  corn  planting  of  83,942,000  acres. 
In  the  calendar  year  1956,  we  had  only 
74,410,000  acres,  which  is  practically  10 
million  fewer  acres. 

However,  on  the  fewer  acres  we  pro¬ 
duced  more  corn,  because  the  average 
yield  has  increased  during  that  10-year 
period.  The  annual  average  from  1946 
to  1955  was  3,100,000,000  bushels,  on 
83,942,000  acres.  In  1956,  3,500,000,000 
bushels  were  produced  on  74,410,000 
acres. 


The  entire  question  comes  down  to 
this:  Either  we  enact  this  bill  and  per¬ 
mit  the  corn  farmers  in  the  six  big  corn 
producing  States  to  come  into  the  pro¬ 
gram — and  they  will  come  in  under  the 
51  million  acreage  proposal — or  they  will 
stay  outside  the  program.  They  are  not 
in  it  now,  and  they  cannot  come  into 
it  unless  we  pass  the  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation.  If  they  do  not  come  into  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  1957  production  of  feed  grains 
will  be  so  high,  if  we  have  the  normal 
average  crop,  that  our  feed  supplies  will 
be  so  excessive  that  the  entire  livestock 
production  will  be  in  jeopardy.  In  the 
face  of  such  large  increases,  prices  will 
break.  We  have  had  difficulties  in  our 
farm  economy  in  the  past,  and  right  now 
grain  commodities  are  in  major  sur¬ 
plus.  However,  if  we  allow  our  surplus  to 
be  in  dairy  products  and  pork,  the 
market  will  break  and  the  products  on 
hand  will  be  perishable.  They  are  not 
as  readily  storable  as  are  corn  or  wheat 
or  cotton. 

Therefore,  I  can  only  urge  that  my 
colleagues  very  carefully  consider  this 
question  now  before  us.  There  is  still 
ample  time  to  do  something  to  meet 
the  situation.  The  farmer  is  waiting 
for  us  to  act.  He  knows  what  he  wants 
to  do.  If  we  increase  the  acreage  from 
37  million  to  51  million  he  will  not  be 
long  in  calling  on  his  county  commit¬ 
tee  and  saying,  ‘What  will  be  my  corn 
acreage  allotment  under  the  new  figure?” 

As  soon  as  the  county  committee  mem¬ 
bers  become  familiar  with  the  legislation 
we  enact,  they  will  have  figured  it  out 
and  will  be  ready  to  advise  the  farmer. 
The  township  man  who  goes  out  and 
actually  discusses  the  problem  with  the 
farmer  will  advise  him  what  his  plant¬ 
ings  should  be  under  the  act.  The  en¬ 
tire  program  can  be  airborne,  so  to 
speak,  and  put  into  effect  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  after  the  President  signs 
the  bill. 

The  corn-planting  season  has  not 
commenced,  and  will  not  commence  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  commercial 
in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  until  the  first  week  of  May.  Often¬ 
times  planting  does  not  begin  until  the 
20th  or  25th  of  May. 

We  need  not  have  any  fear  that  it  is 
too  late  in  the  season  to  have  the  act  ap¬ 
ply  effectively  in  the  heavy  producing 
States  in  the  commercial  corn  area, 
where  there  is  production  per  acre  which 
otherwise  will  threaten  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  all  feed  supplies  in  the  Nation. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
legislation  very  carefully.  We  owe  it 
to  our  farmers  to  give  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  soil  bank 
and  to  insure  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  up  the  cudgels  where  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  has  just  left 
them,  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  not  only 
to  think  this  matter  over  very  carefully, 
but  to  arrive  at  an  affirmative  position 
and  to  support  this  very  meritorious 
piece  of  legislation,  which  is  designed  to 
help  tremendously  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  American  agriculture. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  if 
the  Senate  acts  today,  as  I  hope  it  will. 
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and  if  it  acts  affirmatively,  as  I  hope  it 
will,  this  bill  can  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  ample  time  for  the 
House  leadership  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
for  affirmative  action  before  the  Easter 
recess.  If  that  is  done,  it  will  be  ample 
time  for  the  benefits  to  be  shared  by  the 
corn  farmers  in  the  commercial  coin 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  which  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
worked  in  close  conjunction  on  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation.  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  unhappy  partisanship, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  defeat 
of  pi-oposed  corn  legislation  when  it  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
some  weeks  ago,  has  been  replaced  now 
by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  hands  in 
the  House  to  do  something  constructive 
for  the  corn  farmers  of  America. 

The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  that  opportunity.  I 
hope  they  will  act  expeditiously. 

There  is  not  much  additional  that 
needs  to  be  said,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  bill  has  been  adequately  discussed. 
It  is  not  complicated.  It  is  not  some¬ 
thing  novel  or  new.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  contribute  to  any  delay.  I  say 
that  because  I  believe  we  should  try  to 
wind  up  debate  on  the  bill  so  that  we 
can  vote  on  it  today. 

It  is  a  very  simple  bill  in  its  inception. 
It  grows  out  of  committee  action  where¬ 
by  a  number  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  took  the  var¬ 
ious  bills  which  were  then  before  us  and 
tried  to  reduce  them  to  the  bare  essen¬ 
tial  provisions  required  to  give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  corn  farmer  a  fair  break  under 
existing  agricultural  legislation. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  early 
in  the  session  introduced  a  specific  bill 
to  meet  the  problem.  My  bill  was  S. 
1076.  It  differed  in  details  from  some 
of  the  other  bills  which  were  before  the 
committee,  but  to  my  mind  that  bill  and 
all  the  other  bills  before  us  moved  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves  moving  with  the  bill  now  being 
considered,  namely,  S.  1771,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  junior- Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Thye],  and  myself,  all  of  us  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  All  of  us  agreed,  after  the 
hearings  had  been  held  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  had  been  carefully  canvassed  and 
analyzed,  that  this  was  the  best  bill 
which  could  be  offered  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  time. 
We  felt  it  was  good  enough  to  be  of 
genuine  assistance  to  the  American  corn 
farmer,  who  finds  himself  in  a  serious 
position  as  the  result  of  the  outcome  of 
the  corn  referendum  last  fall.  Many 
farmers  have  written  me  that  they  now 
regret  their  adverse  votes  on  that  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  51 -million  corn- 
acre  base,  to  which  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled.  It  provides  him  with  the  proper 
type  of  price  support,  to  enable  him  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  soil  bank,  with 
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a  base  sufficiently  large  so  that  he  can 
adjust  his  farm  operations  to  his  agri¬ 
cultural  practices. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  idea  has 
got  abroad  that  this  is  an  area  bill  or 
a  special  farm  bill  for  the  benefit  of  one 
phase  of  agriculture  alone.  It  is  no 
more  a  special  area  or  a  special  product 
bill  than  is  any  other  phase  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  bill  which  has  sections  or  para¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  wheat,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice,  and  sugar,  each  of  which 
has  to  be  coped  with  in  accordance  with 
its  own  specific  problems. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  left  the  Chamber  be¬ 
cause  he  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
might  be  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He 
himself  comes  from  a  great  State  which 
is  a  direct  beneficiary  of  the  same  kind 
of  legislation,  dealing  with  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  as  the  bill  dealing  with  corn. 
Florida  happens  to  be  a  citrus  fruit-rais¬ 
ing  State.  For  citrus  fruit  there  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  32  program  which  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  that  industry.  I  have  supported 
it,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have  sup¬ 
ported  it.  But  it  meets  the  specific  prob¬ 
lem  with  a  specific  plan,  just  as  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  proposes  to 
meet  the  urgent  problem  which  confronts 
corngrowers. 

The  bill  proposes  a  program  which  is 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  corn 
farmers  in  the  commercial  and  noncom¬ 
mercial  areas.  Actually,  the  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  what  is  required  to  place 
corn,  as  a  basic  commodity,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  basic  crops.  It  re¬ 
tains  and  continues  corn  as  a  basic  crop, 
as  it  should  be.  But  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938, 
as  it  has  been  amended  and  changed 
from  time  to  time,  though  it  is  still  the 
basis  of  our  present  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  the  commercial-corn  area  has  not 
been  determined,  as  have  the  commercial 
areas  and  the  minimum  acreages  of  other 
crops  which  are  basics.  Except  for  1956, 
corn  has  had  to  struggle  along  with  a 
discriminatory  formula.  In  the  1956 
crop  year,  it  was  possible  to  establish  the 
minimum  basic  acreage  of  51  million. 
The  minimum  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  is  actually  55  million.  For  cotton, 
it  is  17.5  million. 

If  the  corn  formula  were  applied  in 
the  same  way  to  wheat  and  cotton — and 
I  am  not  recommending  that  it  should 
be — we  would  find  that  the  national 
wheat  acreage  allotment  would  be  only 
12.4  million  acres,  with  3.9  million  acres 
allotted  to  cotton.  We  are  not  advocat¬ 
ing  such  allotments,  but  we  are  advo¬ 
cating  that  the  program  be  adjusted  so 
that  corn  will  find  its  rightful  place 
among  the  basic  crops  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  we  have  provided  in  the  bill 
a  basic  acreage  limit  of  51  million  acres, 
thus  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  in  reinforcement  of  my  argument, 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  table  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  showing  the  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  1957. 

The  table  shows  the  commodity,  the 
actual  allotment,  the  allotment  as  it 
would  be  in  the  absence  of  a  minimum 


allotment,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
actual  allotment  to  the  allotment  pres¬ 
ently  provided. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Acreage  allotments,  1957 


Commodity 

1 

Actual 
allotment 1 

2 

Allotment 
as  it  would 
be  in  the 
absence  of 
a  minimum 
allotment 

3 

Relation¬ 
ship  of 
actual  al¬ 
lotment  to 
allotment 
in  col.  3 

4 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

Wheat.. . 

55.0 

12.4 

444 

Cotton... . . 

17.  f> 

3.H 

451 

Cora . . 

51.0 

37.3 

137 

1  In  the  case  ol  corn  this  represents  the  proposed 
allotment. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
our  friends  from  the  South,  with  whom 
we  cooperate  on  their  problems  related 
to  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice,  and  cotton,  will 
now  cooperate  with  us  from  the  corn 
belt,  and  will  give  us  the  same  equitable 
consideration  and  treatment  which  we 
have  always  felt  they  were  entitled  to 
receive  with  respect  to  southern  crops. 
Legislation  supporting  that  goal  has 
been  backed  by  Senators  from  the  farm¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  North.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  retain  the  identity 
of  interest  among  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation,  whether  they  grow  peanuts  or 
corn,  cotton  or  corn,  citrus  fruit  or 
corn.  I  hope  the  South  will  not  desert 
us  now. 

The  bill  provides,  as  of  now,  the  kind 
of  program  which  is  required  to  protect 
the  corn  farmer  against  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  discriminatory  situation.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  is  a  discriminatory  situa¬ 
tion  which,  if  it  continues  to  prevail, 
will  be  injurious  not  alone  to  the  corn 
belt,  because  com  is  a  crop  which,  in  the 
main,  is  sold  on  the  hoof;  it  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  livestock. 

If  the  acreage  allotments  remain  as 
low  as  they  presently  are  for  the  37-mil¬ 
lion-acre  area,  there  will  be  an  over 
abundance  or  com.  A  superabundance 
of  corn,  a  new  surplus  of  corn,  will  mean 
a  new  abundance  of  cheap  feed.  That, 
in  turn,  will  cause  a  new  abundance  of 
livestock,  and  will  depress  the  present 
livestock  market.  The  condition  will 
ramify  throughout  the  whole  livestock 
and  dairying  industry.  The  injurious 
effects  of  too  much  corn  at  too  cheap  a 
price  in  the  market  place  will  not  be 
felt  alone  in  the  corn  areas,  but  will  be 
felt  in  the  South  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  America,  wherever  cows  are  milked 
or  meat  is  sold. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  of  interest  to  the  national  economy 
and  the  national  agricultural  picture,  in 
order  to  keep  the  entire  agricultural 
economy  in  balance. 

Together  with  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  bill,  I  hope 
the  bill  will  receive  today  the  over¬ 
whelming  affirmative  vote  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  the  rather  peculiar  position  of 
not  being  able  to  vote  for  a  bill  which 
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I  favored  up  to  a  short  time  ago — say, 
a  month  ago.  I  think  that  had  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  been 
enacted  5  or  6  weeks  ago,  it  would  have 
done  much  good,  not  only  in  the  Com 
Belt,  but  throughout  the  country. 

I  compliment  the  Senators  from  the 
Corn  Belt  who  have  worked  hard  to  make 
the  conditions  such  that  agriculture  in 
that  great  region  would  have  better  pros¬ 
pects  than  possibly  it  has  at  present, 
although  I  am  not  willing  to  concede 
that  their  prospects  are  not  very  good. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  give  com 
an  unfair  advantage  over  any  other 
commodity.  I  believe  the  51-million- 
acre  base  is  a  rather  modest  acreage  for 
the  commercial  corn  area.  I  believe  that 
the  provision  in  the  bill  adjusting  the 
support  price  for  corn  in  the  noncom¬ 
mercial  area  is  very  fair,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  price  in  the  commercial  area,  which 
would  be  left  as  it  is  now,  would  be  an 
adequate  guaranty  without  unduly  en¬ 
couraging  overproduction. 

So  I  say  to  the  people  of  the  corn 
States  that  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  done  well.  They  have  carried 
the  fight  for  them,  I  would  say,  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return,  or  beyond  the 
point  where  winning  the  fight  would  have 
some  very  definite  advantages. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  now  too 
late  to  be  effective.  I  think  it  is  too  late, 
even,  to  be  fair.  If  the  bill  is  passed  to¬ 
day  by  the  Senate — I  do  not  know 
whether  anyone  has  yet  checked  on  the 
possibility  of  that  situation — but  if  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  today  and  the 
House  suspended  its  rule  and  considered 
the  bill  as  soon  as  it  was  received  from 
the  Senate,  and  if  the  House  were,  in 
that  connection,  to  have  a  night  session, 
during  which  it  passed  the  bill,  the 
President  might  sign  it  the  first  of  next 
week.  Then  the  program  under  the 
bill  might  be  put  into  effect  3  weeks  later 
because  it  would  take  3  weeks  to  com¬ 
plete  the  new  signup  of  those  who 
would  desire  to  participate  in  the  revised 
program. 

As  has  been  stated,  nearly  325,000  corn 
farmers  have  already  signed  up  to  re¬ 
duce  their  plantings  of  corn,  based  on 
their  share  of  the  national  allotment  of 
37.3  million  acres.  If  the  bill  is  enacted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  transfer  to  the 
corn  acreage  reserve  funds  allocated  to 
other  crops  which  have  not  been  used. 
Possibly  that  would  provide  enough 
funds  for  corn  fanners  to  place  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  million  to  2,225,000  acres  in  the 
soil  bank. 

The  question  then  arises,  who  would 
get  to  place  the  additional  2  million  acres 
in  the  soil  bank?  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  contracts,  covering 
probably,  by  now,  approximately  5,200,- 
000  acres,  have  already  been  agreed  to. 
The  Secretary  has  correctly  pointed  out 
that  all  those  contracts  would  have  to  be 
reopened  at  once,  because  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  each  corngrower  would 
have  to  put  into  the  soil  bank  an  amount 
of  cropland  equal  to  15  percent  of  his 
new  corn  base  acreage,  allocated  under 
the  new  national  base  of  51  million  acres. 
Someone  would  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  calculating  in  that  connection.  How 
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many  more  acres  In  the  soil  bank  this 
bill  would  result  in,  no  one  knows. 

Some  of  those  who  have  already  signed 
up,  have  signed  up  for  far  more  than 
what  15  percent  of  their  base  acreage 
would  be.  I  assume  that  there  are  many 
who  have  not  signed  up  for  15  percent. 
So  out  of  the  two-million-odd  acres 
which  would  be  eligible  for  further  sign¬ 
ups,  we  would  have  to  take  those  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  all  existing  contracts  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  ap¬ 
plicable  base  acreage.  How  much  that 
would  leave  for  those  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  entered  soil-bank  contracts  with 
the  Government,  no  one  knows.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  would  be  complications  In 
that  connection. 

As.  I  have  said,  if  the  bill  were  to  be¬ 
come  law  by  next  Monday,  it  would  still 
be  3  weeks  before  the  new  signup  could 
be  effected.  However,  the  prospects  are 
against  the  bill's  becoming  law  by  next 
Monday.  If  the  bill  should  not  become 
law  for  another  week,  it  might  be  May  5 
or  May  15  before  the  program  could  be¬ 
come  effective,  and  that  is  assuming  that 
the  bill  would  be  passed  quickly  by  the 
House  and  would  pass  rapidly  across  the 
President’s  desk. 

This  year  the  producers  of  the  basic 
commodities  who  sign  up  for  the  acreage 
reserve  are  required  to  sign  before  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Unfortunately,  a  good  deal  of 
the  corn — for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  country — will 
have  been  planted  before  the  bill  could 
become  effective.  In  my  opinion  those 
farmers  would  be  pretty  much  left  out 
of  the  program.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  like  that.  I  have  noticed  at  times 
that  some  of  our  friends  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  have  not  been  very 
happy  at  any  suggestion  that  their 
States  be  left  out  of  a  program.  So  that 
would  be  one  of  the  difficulties. 

Another  thing  to  be  pointed  out  is  that 
the  signups  to  date — 325,000  contracts 
embracing  5.2  million  acres — are  for 
acres  to  be  taken  out  of  corn  production. 
Under  the  pending  bill,  the  acreage 
which  might  be  added  to  the  soil  bank, 
need  not  necessarily  be  taken  out  of 
corn  production;  it  might  come  out  of 
the  acreage  for  oats  or  for  alfalfa  or  for 
grass  or  for  some  other  crop,  and  might 
go  into  the  conservation  reserve.  Those 
who  sign  up  for  the  soil  bank  from  now 
on  would  be  required  to  retire  an  acre¬ 
age  at  least  equal  to  15  percent  of  their 
corn  base  acreage,  but  it  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  come  out  of  corn  acreage.  Those 
who  already  have  signed  up  to  take  their 
reduction  out  of  the  corn  crop  might  not 
be  too  happy  to  have  others  come  in  and 
have  1  million  or  2  million  acres  taken 
out  of  some  other  cropland. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  mentioned  other  crops 
which  might  be  taken  out  of  production. 
I  noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  did  not  mention  wheat.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  wheat  growers 
in  the  corn-producing  States.  It  is 
amazing  what  is  happening  to  the  move¬ 


ment  of  wheat  production  from  the  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  area 
east  of  it.  Last  year,  1956 — and  the  fig¬ 
ures  I  have  come  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — there  were  10,006  new 
wheat  growers  in  the  State  of  Illinois; 
6,308  in  Indiana;  and  3,867  in  Ohio.  I 
mention  these  figures  because  they  show 
a  problem  we  shall  have  to  meet.  It  is 
one  of  the  problems  which  I  think  is  a 
result  of  a  farm  program  which  makes 
it  easy  and  sometimes  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  crops  in  unnatural  areas.  At  the 
present  time,  the  production  of  wheat 
is  being  moved  east  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree 
that  the  production  of  corn  is  being 
moved  into  the  South.  The  production 
of  feed  grains  is  moving  out  of  the  North¬ 
west  and  is  being  scattered  throughout 
the  central  part  of  the  Nation.  All  those 
developments  add  to  the  problems. 

We  are  also  increasing  our  feed  sup¬ 
plies  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  within  the  next  year  or  two  we  shall 
suffer  seriously  from  greatly  reduced 
livestock  prices,  which  are  based  largely 
on  feed  production. 

When  the  Senator  from  Vermont  men¬ 
tioned  crops  which  might  be  taken  out 
of  production  under  the  bill,  I  could  not 
resist  mentioning  this  situation,  because 
up  to  15  acres  of  wheat  are  permitted  to 
be  grown  anywhere  without  any  mar¬ 
keting  penalty;  and  last  year  approxi¬ 
mately  1  million  new  acres  were  planted 
to  wheat  in  the  Corn  Belt  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  stated  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  movement  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  is  entirely  correct.  It  is 
true  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  been 
devoted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  In  that  connection,  for 
instance,  we  may  refer  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  where  wheat  can  be  produced 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
those  existing  in  western  Kansas,  and 
the  wheat  thus  produced  in  Illinois  can 
qualify  for  the  same  support  price,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the  mill¬ 
ing  trade.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that 
corn  producers  in  Illinois — and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  who  is  sitting  before 
me,  understands  the  situation  there — 
might  take  their  additional  soil  bank 
acreage  out  of  their  wheat  acreage,  ex¬ 
cept  I  suspect  they  have  already  planted 
their  wheat.  So  that  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  at  this  time. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out  some 
of  the  administrative  difficulties  which 
would  be  bound  to  develop  if  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  were  to  be  enacted.  I  repeat 
that  the  bill  is  a  fine  one,  but  it  is  6 
weeks  late,  in  terms  of  having  it  become 
law  and  become  an  effective  program. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  constitute  a  panacea.  It 
may  make  better  farmers  out  of  our 
agricultural  producers,  because  as  the 
number  of  acres  is  decreased,  our  farm¬ 
ers  learn  to  produce  much  more  per  acre. 
But  in  the  public  interest,  I  think  from 
now  on  we  must  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  conservation  reserve.  I  am  not  sure 
how  long  the  general  public  will  approve 
of  the  acreage  reserve,  which  pays — 
and  properly  so,  I  think — substantial 
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amounts  for  taking  crops  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  program  must  be  a 
temporary  one;  the  public  will  object  to 
it  if  it  runs  too  long. 

But  the  public  will  support  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  and  we  should  pro¬ 
mote  it.  The  conservation  reserve  takes 
our  poorest  land  out  of  crop  production, 
and  puts  it  to  some  better  use  or  permits 
it  to  remain  idle  or  to  be  planted  to  a 
soil-building  crop  which  will  make  the 
land  better  and  will  keep  it  in  reserve 
for  future  years.  The  public  will  sup¬ 
port  a  program  of  that  kind. 

So  in  the  future  I  think  we  must  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve.  If  we  are  going  to  maintain  a 
soil-bank  program  at  all,  we  shall  have 
to  provide  greater  incentives  for  placing 
land  into  the  conservation  reserve,  be¬ 
cause  the  time  may  soon  come  when  we 
shall  not  have  the  acreage  reserve. 

I  shall  not  vote  against  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  good  bill.  I  shall  vote 
against  it  simply  because  it  is  6  weeks 
late  in  coming  before  us,  and  because  I 
think  it  would  create  administrative  im¬ 
possibilities  and  possibly  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  and  ill  feelings  between  different 
groups  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  between  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  up  for  the  soil  bank  and 
those  who  could  sign  up  under  more 
favorable  conditions;  between  those  in 
the  South  who  have  already  planted  corn 
and  those  in  the  North  who  can  enter 
into  the  program  for  5  or  6  weeks  yet, 
provided  that  time  is  made  available  to 
them. 

I  hope  I  have  explained  my  position. 
I  think  it  is  a  sound  one.  I  simply  be¬ 
lieve  if  this  program  is  authorized  now, 
it  will  be  unworkable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  listened  off 
and  on  to  the  debate  of  this  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been  going 
through  the  Record  a  little  bit.  I  have 
heard  some  rather  testy  and  tart  state¬ 
ments  made  about  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  heard  such  statements  made 
yesterday  afternoon. 

When  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
speaks  of  the  fact,  that  this  bill  comes  6 
weeks  late,  I  have  an  idea  some  farmers, 
particularly  some  in  the  Corn  Belt,  are 
going  to  ask  a  very  simple  question :  Why 
is  the  bill  late?  Any  number  of  bills 
were  introduced.  I  myself  introduced 
one  providing  a  corn  program.  In  the 
table  of  contents  in  the  printed  hearings 
there  is  a  recital  of  at  least  7  or  8  bills. 
Proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
been  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  a  long  time.  I  know,  of  course, 
the  vagaries  of  action  that  took  place  in 
that  body.  But  there  is  still  before  us 
the  question,  Why  was  the  bill  late  and 
why  was  action  taken  so  late,  when 
everyone  knew  March  8  was  the  signup 
deadline;  when  everybody  knew,  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  too  long  until 
shiny  plows  would  go  into  the  earth  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  elsewhere? 

Frankly,  I  think  the  Congress  is  going 
to  answer  to  the  fanners  for  its  respon¬ 
sibility  if  there  comes  a  dislocation  and 
a  disorganization  of  our  farm  economy, 
and  if,  18  months  or  2  years  from  now. 
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there  results  another  hoard  of  feed 
grains  and  a  disorganization  of  the  whole 
livestock  industry.  I  want  to  be  sure  the 
responsibility  and  blame  is  placed  where 
it  properly  belongs.  It  will  belong,  not 
on  the  President,  not  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  will  belong  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  failing 
to  take  action  when  it  had  time  to  act. 

We  have  not  been  suffused  with  a 
heavy  schedule.  Very  little  has  come  out 
of  the  committees.  There  have  been  long 
recesses  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think,  with  an  accus¬ 
ing  voice,  corn  farmers  in  the  Middle 
West  and  elsewhere  can  very  properly 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  Congress 
for  the  farmers  having  to  meet  a  plant¬ 
ing  season  without  a  planting  pattern 
because  of  failure  and  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  it  very  impersonally,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  fully  willing  to  accept  my 
full  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Regardless  of  where  the 
responsibility  lies — and,  of  course,  the 
Congress  must  accept  the  responsibil¬ 
ity — we  must  realize  the  defeat  of  the 
proposed  legislation  in  the  House  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  urban 
Representatives  in  the  House  were  al¬ 
most  solidly  opposed  to  the  bill.  In  fact, 
I  think  of  43  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  only  2  Members  voted 
for  the  corn  bill,  and  New  York  is  a  large 
corn-producing  State.  That  was  true 
of  the  Representatives  from  most  of  the 
States  with  large  urban  populations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  refer¬ 
ring,  is  he  not,  to  Main  Street  farmers 
who  have  calluses  from  golf-stick  han¬ 
dles  rather  than  from  plow  handles? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  know  what 
a  callus  from  a  golf-stick  handle  looks 
like.  I  know  what  a  callus  from  a  hoe 
handle  or  a  pitchfork  handle  looks  like, 
because  I  have  acquired  a  good  many  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
clination  to  say  that  the  soil-bank  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  was  messed  up  because 
of  improper  administration  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  acting  under  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Congress  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  part  of  a  statement  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Poage,  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  in  reporting  the  soil-bank 
bill  to  the  House  last  year.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  entire  statement  being 
printed,  except  that  it  would  be  too  long. 
So  I  ask  that  all  of  the  third  column  on 
page  7950  of  last  year’s  Congressional 
Record  through  the  end  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  on  page  7951  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  will  show  very  definitely  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Congress  last  year  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  program  which  could  not 
work  properly.  In  fact,  I  have  a  feeling, 
which  is  almost  a  sure  feeling,  that  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  not  provide 
a  program  which  could  be  properly  ad¬ 
ministered.  I  am  prompted  for  that  rea¬ 
son  to  vote  against  the  bill  at  this  time, 


although  I  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  voted  for  it  even  5  weeks  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  first  agreement  in  the  conference  was 
to  accept  the  House  provisions  as  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill.  You  will  recall 
that  when  we  discussed  this  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  some  3  weeks  ago,  there  was 
-general  agreement  that  we  wanted  to  make 
the  soil  bank  go  into  effect  without  delay. 
I  think  I  am  fair  in  saying  that  agreement 
knew  no  party  line;  that  we  were  all  agreed 
it  should  be  effective  immediately.  When 
the  bill  reached  the  other  body,  they  decided 
not  to  require  the  Secretary  to  put  the  bill 
into  effect  until  next  year  and  to  leave  to  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  put  it  into  effect  in 
1956  only  when,  where,  if,  and  as  he  pleased. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Aiken,  Secretary  Benson  indicated 
he  probably  would  not  put  it  into  effect  over 
most  of  the  country. 

Our  first  effort  in  the  conference  was  to 
.sustain  the  House  position  and  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  position  of  the  House  was 
sustained  and  that  we  bring  you  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  which  places  this  bill  in  effect 
the  day  the  President  signs  it.  That  means 
that  for  all  crops  it  is  in  effect  this  year.  I 
recognize  that  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States  including  the  area  where  I 
live,  most  of  our  crops  have  long  since  been 
planted.  I  recognize  that  in  most  of  the 
United  States  farmers  will  find  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  or  impractical  to  proceed  with  the 
soil  bank  at  the  level  at  which  we  had  hoped 
it  might  be  used  this  year.  But  that  very 
fact — the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  farmers  of  America  will  be  able  to 
use  this  soil  bank  this  year — should  make  it 
possible  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  it  effective  and  available  to  those 
who  do  want  to  use  it  without  delay. 

I  recognize  that  the  Record  shows  a  long 
letter  inserted  yesterday  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  explaining  how  difficult  it 
will  be  for  him  to  put  the  soil  bank  into 
effect  immediately;  but  the  very  arguments 
to  the  effect  that  a  large  part  of  the  farmers 
of  America  cannot  use  the  program  this  year 
means  there  will  not  be  a  large  caseload 
burden  on  the  Department  and  it  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  help 
these  farmers  who  are  able  to  put  land  into 
the  soil  bank.  So  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
excuses  offered  for  not  getting  the  program 
into  effect  promptly.  The  law  says — that  is 
if  the  President  signs  the  bill  it  will  be  the 
law  and  it  will  say — that  it  is  to  go  into 
effect  this  year,  and  it  means  in  effect  for 
everybody  in  the  United  States,  including 
those  farmers  who  for  unfortunate  reasons  of 
adverse  weather  were  unable  to  plant  or  to 
get  their  crops  up.  This  bill,  in  plain 
words,  says  that  such  farmers  shall  have 
the  right  to  put  their  land  into  the  soil 
bank  “whether  or  not  planted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  1956  crop”  if  the  crop  is  de¬ 
stroyed  or,  in  the  words  of  the  President, 
if  it  is  "incorporaetd  into  the  soil.”  It  in¬ 
cludes  those  farmers  who  have  a  poor  stand, 
those  who  do  not  have  a  good  crop  up  now. 
They  can  take  part  of  that  land  and  put  it 
in  the  soil  bank.  It  is  so  intended,  and 
the  bill  so  states  in  plain  words.  Probably 
the  number  of  farmers  who  will  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  those  provisions  is  not  large, 
but  the  opportunity  is  clearly  provided  by  the 
bill.  In  the  drought  areas  this  may  be 
important. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  clarify  for 
the  Record  that  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
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mont  is  saying  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  last  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said  it  could  not  effectively 
apply  the  soil-bank  program  in  the  crop 
year  1956,  what  came  out  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  was  virtually  a  man¬ 
date  for  him  to  do  it,  notwithstanding 
the  conviction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  his  associates.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  To  bear 
out  that  statement,  I  have  asked  to  have 
a  part  of  the  statement  made  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Poage,  in  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  House,  printed  in  the  Record.  There 
was  money  wasted  last  year,  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  reduced  the  way  it  was 
intended  it  should  have  been  under  the 
soil  bank.  I  do  not  want  the  same  thing 
to  happen  even  to  a  single  crop  this 
year. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Was  unanimous 
consent  given  for  the  insertion  in  the 
Record  of  the  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  ob¬ 
jection  was  made  to  the  request. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  4-9-57-A 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f) 
after  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(f)  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
shall  exempt  producers  from  any  obligation 
under  this  act  to  pay  the  penalty  on,  delivery 
to  the  Secretary,  or  store  the  farm  mar¬ 
keting  excess  with  respect  to  any  farm  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  harvested  in  1956  or  sub¬ 
sequent  years  on  the  following  conditions: 

“(1)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  is 
removed  from  such  farm; 

“(2)  That  such  entire  crop  of  wheat  is 
used  for  seed  on  such  farm,  or  is  fed  on  such 
farm  to  livestock,  including  poultry,  owned 
by  any  such  producer,  or  a  subsequent  owner, 
or  operator  of  the  farm; 

“(3)  That  such  producers  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  comply  with  all  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  compliance  with  the  foregoing  condi¬ 
tions.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
foregoing  conditions  shall  cause  the  exemp¬ 
tion  to  become  immediately  null  and  void 
unless  such  failure  is  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  such  producers  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an 
exemption  becomes  null  and  void  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  become  applicable 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  exemption  had 
not  been  granted.  No  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  a  crop  covered  by  an  exemption 
hereunder  shall  be  considered  in  determining 
any  subsequent  wheat  acreage  allotment  or 
marketing  quota  for  such  farm.” 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
the  necessity  for  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  corn  bill.  I  would  much  pre- 
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f  er  that  the  amendment  be  considered  on 
its  merits,  or  as  an  amendment  to  a 
wheat  bill,  or  as  an  amendment  to  a 
general  type  of  bill  for  agriculture. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
managers  of  this  bill  desire  to  have  the 
bill  go  through  clean,  without  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  serious. 
First,  the  Senate  has  acted  on  the  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  by  the  amendment  at 
least  twice  before,  and  on  each  occasion 
the  House  has  failed  to  act. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Mich¬ 
igan  many  small  farmers,  who  may  have 
an  allotment  of  17,  18,  or  20  acres  of 
wheat.  This  fall  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  cases  of  farmers  being  haled  into  court 
and  prosecuted,  because  they  had  plant¬ 
ed  1,  2,  or  5  acres  more  wheat  than  their 
allotment,  despite  the  fact  that  all  such 
wheat  was  used  on  their  farms,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  not  1  cent  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  any  sale  and  not  1  bushel  of 
the  wheat  was  sold  on  the  market. 

It  is  difficult  for  me — and  it  is  difficult 
for  our  farmers — to  understand  how  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  time  and 
time  again  can  consider  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  and  fail  to  act,  while  at  the  same 
time  saying  “We  agree  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  corrected.” 

Day  after  day  farmers  are  being  haled 
into  court  and  being  prosecuted.  For 
what?  Because  they  used  their  wheat  to 
feed  their  stock,  or  for  seed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
add  that  ^Senators  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture  do  not  already  know.  This 
is  not  a  question  which  needs  further 
study,  as  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

The  President  has  recommended 
remedial  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
President,  in  his  message,  stated : 

Legislation  already  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  which  would  exempt  from  marketing 
quotas  those  producers  who  use  for  feed, 
food,  or  seed  on  their  own  farms  all  the 
wheat  they  raise.  Because  of  failure  to  pass 
this  legislation  last  year,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  compelled  by  law  to 
hale  before  the  courts  farmers  whose  only 
offense  was  to  raise  their  feed  wheat  out¬ 
side  their  quotas.  Again  the  administration 
urges  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Correction  of  this  problem  should  be  delayed 
no  longer. 

That  was  last  year,  and  still  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  corrected. 

What  does  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  have  to  say  about  this  prob¬ 
lem?  The  American  Farm  Bureau,  in 
its  Manual  of  1957  Policies,  has  this  to 
say: 

We  recommend  legislation  to  exempt  farms 
from  wheat-marketing  quotas  if  all  wheat 
produced  thereon  is  used  only  as  food,  feed, 
or  seed  on  the  farm  where  grown  or  on  farms 
under  the  same  operation. 

This  amendment,  while  it  is  a  wheat 
amendment  to  a  corn  bill,  is  necessary 
because  of  punitive  action  which  has 
been  taken  against  our  farmers — and 
they  are  small  farmers.  To  me,  that 
problem  is  even  more  important  than 
the  corn  problem,  which  the  Senate  is 
now  considering. 


I  do  not  see  how  Senators  can  say, 
“Well,  this  is  a  sacrosanct  bill.  We  do 
not  dare  to  dot  one  ‘i’  or  cross  one  ‘t.’ 
We  will  weep  tears  for  some  farmers 
who  are  now  being  haled  before  the 
courts,  but  we  must  wait.  We  must  have 
further  study.  We  must  wait  until  we 
bring  out  another  clean  bill.” 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  is  grossly  unfair.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  committee  will  accept  this 
amendment.  The  Senate  has  acted  fa¬ 
vorably  on  it  twice,  I  believe,  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  adoption  of  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  would  in  any 
way  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  I  think  all  Senators 
will  admit  that  the  proposed  legislation 
has  probably  a  perilous  path  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  begin  with. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  proposed,  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice  of  haling  farmers  into 
courts  for  technical  violations,  should  be 
adopted,  and  this  situation  should  be 
corrected  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  very  serious  problem  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  There  is  not  any  question  about 
the  problem.  The  Senator  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  today  with  a  com¬ 
modity,  corn,  which  does  not  have  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  or  marketing  penalties. 
But  the  wheat  producer  of  the  Nation 
has  both.  The  wheat  producer  has  a 
marketing  quota,  and  he  operates  under 
penalties. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  so 
clearly  stated,  thousands  are  being 
haled  into  court.  In  fact,  last  year 
14,000  of  them  were  haled  into  court  in 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  we  have  been  discussing,  on 
charges  of  violation  of  marketing  penal¬ 
ties  and  quotas.  There  are  pending- 
today  1,400  cases  against  farmers. 

I  think  it  may  of  interest  to  Senators 
to  know  that  last  year  the  14,000  farmers 
I  mentioned  were  fined  $8.5  million  for 
refusing  to  let  the  Government  dictate 
their  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  to  bring 
this  matter  up,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  do 
so  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  done  so,  I  shall  not 
let  this  opportunity  go  by  without  com¬ 
mending  the  Senator  for  his  action,  and 
urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  action  which  should  be 
taken,  in  all  fairness. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers,  as  stated  just  a  few  moments  ago 
when  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  referred  to  the  movement  of 
wheat  production. 

Wheatgrowers  are  not  limited  only 
by  wheat  quotas,  acreage  allotments. 
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and  marketing  penalties  but  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  being  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  very  corn-producing  States  we 
are  helping  today.  In  case  some  Sena¬ 
tors  were  not  present  when  I  gave  the 
figures,  I  should  like  to  give  them  again. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  7,006  new  wheatgrowers  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  last  year — farmers  who 
had  not  previously  grown  wheat.  They 
will  come  under  the  15-acre  provision. 
There  is  no  quota  provision.  They  can 
feed  wheat  or  market  it. 

There  were  6,308  in  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana.  There  were  3,867  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  There  were  19,651  in  Missouri. 
As  I  stated  upon  a  previous  occasion, 
that  is  one  of  the  real  problems  facing 
the  wheatgrower. 

The  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Michigan  has  mentioned  two  other  very 
serious  problems.  I  commend  him  again, 
and  I  sincerely  urge  that  the  Senate  give 
some  consideration  to  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  thousands  of  farmers.  There  were 
1,400  cases  pending  last  year.  I  did  not 
bring  the  file  with  me,  but  I  received  a 
report  2  weeks  ago  from  the  district  at¬ 
torney  of  Kansas  which  listed  several 
hundred  farmers  who  were  being  haled 
into  court,  some  of  them  on  charges 
which  would  involve  fines  of  $5,  $25, 
$200,  or  $400.  This  situation  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  indefinitely  in 
this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  observation  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  on  this 
problem.  The  farmers  of  Michigan  are 
pretty  independent.  They  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  Congress  has  not  taken 
action  to  correct  this  punitive  law.  I 
wish  I  had  brought  to  the  Chamber  some 
of  the  letters  which  I  have  received. 
Farmers  write  to  me  and  ask,  “Are  we 
living  in  a  free  country?  Because  I  grow 
17  acres  of  wheat,  with  my  allotment  of 
16,  but  use  it  all  on  my  own  farm,  and 
do  not  sell  a  single  bushel,  I  am  hauled 
off  to  court  and  am  fined.” 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  those  inde¬ 
pendent  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER,  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  but  I  think  he  is  being 
a  bit  unfair  to  the  established  and  regu¬ 
lar  wheat  farmers.  Wheat  is  unlike  any 
other  crop  I  know  of  in  one  respect. 
It  is  produced  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Like  no  other  basic  commodity, 
wheat  can  be  raised. to  the  extent  of  15 
acres  by  anyone,  without  penalty,  when 
quotas  are  in  effect.  That  is  not  true 
with  respect  to  any  other  basic  farm 
commodity.  A  farmer  can  raise  15  acres 
and  in  a  few  years  gain  a  wheat  allot¬ 
ment,  which  cannot  be  done  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  other  basic  commodity. 

Mr.  POTTER.  If  the  Senator  will  al¬ 
low  me  to  respond,  surely  the  minimum 
requirement  is  15  acres.  But  there  are 
many  farmers  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
who  raise  18  or  20  acres,  and  who  must 
come  under  the  allotment  program,  even 
though  they  use  the  entire  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  on  their  own  farms,  and  do  not 
send  any  of  it  to  market. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  There  would  be  even 
stricter  regulations  if  corn  were  under 
quotas.  A  farmer  would  not  be  able  to 
raise  any  corn  and  sell  it  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  it  so  happens  that  wheat 
is  raised  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  that  there  is  some  justification  for 
making  some  exemption.  The  Senate 
has  approved  such  legislation  in  past 
years,  but  the  House  objected  to  it.  The 
objection  came  largely  from  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  the  House,  Represent¬ 
ative  Hope,  of  Kansas.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  a  farmer  can  raise  15  acres  of 
wheat,  and  if  he  uses  it  for  feed  or  seed 
on  his  own  farm,  he  is  not  subject  to  a 
penalty.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  would  abolish  that 
15-acre  limit. 

Mr.  POTTER.  There  would  be  no 
limit,  so  long  as  the  farmer  used  it  all 
on  his  own  farm. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  At  the  present  time,  if 
he  raises  15  acres  or  less  and  uses  it  for 
feed  or  seed  on  his  own  farm,  he  is  not 
subject  to  penalty  and  does  not  have  a 
vote.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  he  would  gain  a  vote  if  he 
raised  15  acres  or  more  for  feed  or  seed. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  if  a  farmer  raised 
wheat  for  feed  or  seed,  he  would  not  have 
a  vote  in  a  referendum,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  a  farmer  who  raises  15  acres 
or  less. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  modify  my  amendment  so  as 
to  include  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota,  which  provides 
that  if  the  farmer  uses  the  wheat  for 
feed  or  seed,  he  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment,  which  has 
■been  accepted  by  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  as  a  modification  of  his  own  amend¬ 
ment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  modification  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  without  reading,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  modifi¬ 
cation,  together  with  the  explanation, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Potter  amendment,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  335  (d)  of  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (providing  for  a  200-bushel  mini¬ 
mum  quota) ,  is  repealed. 

“(b)  Paragraph  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  77th 
Congress  (providing  for  a  15-acre  exemption) 
is  repealed. 

“(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  336  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“  ‘Between  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  any 
proclamation  of  any  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  and  July  25,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot, 
of  farmers  in  the  commercial  wheat  produc¬ 
ing  area  who  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  as  determined  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  on  a  farm  for  which 
a  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  more  than  15 
acres  has  been  established  for  the  then  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  wheat  or  a  farm  on  which  more 
than  15  acres  of  wheat  were  planted  for 
harvest  as  grain  in  the  then  current  year 
to  determine  whether  such  farmers  favor  or 


oppose  such  quota.  No  farmer  voting  in  any 
such  referendum  shall  be  eligible  for  exemp¬ 
tion  under  section  335  (f)  of  this  act  from 
marketing  penalties  with  respect  to  the  crop 
to  which  such  referendum  is  applicable.’  ” 

Explanation 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  exempt  from  wheat 
marketing  penalties  farmers  who  use  all  of 
the  wheat  produced  by  them  for  feed  or 
seed  where  used  on  farms  where  produced. 

This  exemption  would  be  additional  under 
the  Senator’s  amendment  to  the  exemption 
already  contained  in  paragraph  (7)  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  74,  77th  Congress,  which  permits  any 
farmer  to  raise  and  market  up  to  15  acres 
of  wheat  penalty  free.  A  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  farms  raising  wheat  fall  into 
this  exempt  category.  The  15-acre  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  also  a  200-bushel  exemption  con¬ 
tained  in  section  335  (d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  were  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  farmer  who  raises  wheat  for 
his  own  use.  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
does  not  feel  that  the  existing  exemptions 
are  adequate  and  that  a  larger  exemption  is 
desirable,  then  I  believe  the  larger  exemption 
proposed  by  him  should  be  in  substitution 
for,  rather  than  in  addition  to  the  existing 
large  exemptions. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
alter  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  would — 

First,  repeal  the  existing  200-bushel  ex¬ 
emption; 

Second,  repeal  the  existing  15-acre  ex¬ 
emption;  and 

Third,  maintain  the  existing  wheat  refer¬ 
endum  voting  eligibility  requirements  so 
that  (1)  farmers  planting  less  than  15  acres; 
and  (2)  farmers  who  are  exempt  from  quotas, 
will  not  be  eligible  to  vote  in  such  refer- 
endums. 

To  explain  further  the  change  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  make  in  the  referendum  pro¬ 
vision,  the  referendum  provision  now  applies 
to  farmers  who  will  be  subject  to  the 
quota.  Fifteen-acre  producers  are  not  now 
eligible  to  vote  under  this  provision  because 
under  existing  law  they  are  exempt  from 
quotas.  My  amendment,  by  repealing  the 
15-acre  exemption,  would  make  15-acre 
farmers  subject  to  •  the  quota  and,  there¬ 
fore,  would  make  them  eligible  to  vote  under 
the  existing  referendum  provision.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  from  happening,  my  amendment 
would  amend  the  referendum  provision  to 
restrict  it  to  farmers  with  allotments  in 
excess  of  15  acres  or  who  plant  in  excess  of 
15  acres.  In  addition  my  amendment  would 
exclude  from  the  referendum  farmers  who 
would  be  exempt  from  quotas  because  they 
use  their  entire  crop  for  feed  or  seed  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  bringing  this  subject  again  to  our 
attention. 

I  add  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fi'om  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young! 
is  very  desirable  and  very  important. 
It  protects  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
participating  in  price-support  programs, 
in  terms  of  their  vote.  At  the  same  time, 
it  exempts  from  penalty  farmers  who 
are. utilizing  their  wheat  production  for 
purposes  other  than  sale  in  the  market. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  \vell 
knows  that  if  this  amendment  is  added 
to  the  bill,  it  will  only  further  compli¬ 
cate  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  The 
Senate  has  on  previous  occasions  ap¬ 
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proved  legislation  of  this  type.  As  the 
Senator  has  very  well  noted,  that  has 
occurred  on  3  or  4  occasions.  As  I  re¬ 
call,  twice  last  year  the  Senate  approved 
such  legislation. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  bill,  which  would  accomplish  what 
he  is  now  asking  to  have  done  by  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  The 
report  of  the  Department  is  favorable 
The  bill  is  now  before  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Agricultural  Production,  Market¬ 
ing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  I  am  a  member  of  that  subcom¬ 
mittee.  I  am  not  its  chairman,  but  I 
know  that  the  attitude  of  members  of 
the  committee  with  whom  I  have  talked 
on  the  subject  is  favorable. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  that,  within  the  limits  of  my  abil¬ 
ities,  I  shall  make  it  my  personal  busi¬ 
ness  to  seek  action  on  his  bill  in  the 
committee,  in  order  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
ported  promptly  to  the  Senate  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  bill.  I  believe  it  deals  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  it  is  necessary  to  solve. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senator’s  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  cooperation  not  to  insist  upon 
attaching  his  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  but  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith 
of  his  colleagues,  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability,  to  have  his  bill  repoi'ted  as  a 
separate  bill.  It  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  such  legislation  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator’s 
bill  were  reported  as  a  separate  bill, 
and  not  attached  to  the  pending  bill, 
the  other  body  would  be  deprived  of  any 
excuse  not  to  support  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  which  is  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  suppose  there  were  good  reasons  in 
the  minds  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
for  not  supporting  the  bill,  as  amended, 
last  year. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young!  would  probably  erase  much 
of  the  opposition  which  we  encountered 
in  the  House  previously  in  connection 
with  a  similar  measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  effect  of  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  for  bringing  the  subject  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall 
now  win  the  battle  to  obtain  action,  so 
that  my  bill  will  finally  become  a  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
an  ally  with  the  strength  of  a  legion. 
Together  they  will  stand  as  would  the 
Spartans  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
had  they  been  reinforced.  They  are  like 
the  Athenians.  They  are  winning  all  the 
struggles.  They  cannot  lose. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  helpful  if 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  await 
the  day  when  his  measure  can  be  re¬ 
ported  in  its  full  glory,  without  being 
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in  any  way  limited  by  other  considera¬ 
tions.  With  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
marching  arm  in  arm  in  a  solid  phalanx, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  victory  will  crown 
their  efforts,  and  glory  will  be  then- 
reward. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  think  the  task  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  be  much  easier  if  our  efforts  were 
supplemented  by  the  strength  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
leading  the  way  in  his  subcommittee, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  my  wholehearted  assurance  of  my 
cooperation  and  my  pledge  of  fidelity  and 
loyalty  to  the  end. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  fine 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
regarding  the  excellent  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  I  merely 
wish  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  to  beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  fine  way 
to  talk  about  us  Norwegians.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  urging  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  avoid,  if  he 
will,  burdening  the  bill  further,  which 
already  looks  like  a  bill  carrying  a  very 
heavy  cargo  as  it  goes  to  the  House.  As 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I,  too, 
feel  that  it  is  an  excellent  amendment, 
one  that  should  be  passed  on  its  own 
merits,  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 
We  have  heard  today,  in  open  meeting, 
the  pledge  and  the  promise  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  subcommittee  which  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  proposal. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  nothing  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  rather 
do  than  ride  herd  on  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  that  there  is 
ample  proof  already. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  he  will  not  need 
any  watching  or  pressuring  or  pushing. 
But  if  he  should  need  it,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  it.  I  am  sure  our  commit¬ 
tee  will  report  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  sug¬ 
gested,  and  it  would  be  very  helpful  if 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  accede 
to  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  can  only  say  that  with  all  the 
flattery  which  has  been  indulged  this 
afternoon,  and  in  view  of  the  great  show 
of  strength,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  considerably  weakened  in  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Coming  from  a  dairy 
State,  I  wish  to  make  the  observation 


that  it  is  pleasant  to  note  one  place 
where  butter  is  used  very  liberally. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  for  his  very  fine 
cooperation. 

Mr.  POTTER.  With  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
that  prompt  action - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  subcommittee,  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota.  I  suggest  that 
we  now  have  the  unbeatable  combina¬ 
tion  of  Notre  Dame  and  Michigan  State. 

Mr.  POTTER.  And  with  Minnesota 
doing  the  line  bucking,  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  success. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  My  resistance  has  all 
disappeared. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senator  withdraws  his 
amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  with¬ 
hold  that  request  for  a  moment,  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  question  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  some  com¬ 
munications  dealing  with  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  px-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  25,  1957. 

Mr.  Marvin  L.  McLain, 

Assistant  Secretary,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  McLain:  As  you  know,  X  have 
tried  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to¬ 
ward  obtaining  some  workable  new  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  at  once  to  ease  the  corn  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  re¬ 
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port  out  a  bill  from  our  Senate  committee, 
and  am  pressing  for  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  adverse  views  of  our  chair¬ 
man,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  lead  the 
fight  for  this  bill  to  make  sure  it  is  presented 
as  a  truly  bipartisan  approach.  I  am  sure  I 
can  count  on  the  support  of  midwest  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  certainly  am  hopeful  we  can 
have  the  full  and  vigorous  backing  of  the 
administration. 

Opposition  concern  as  reflected  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  seems  to  center  on  two  points: 

1.  The  possibility  that  reopening  the  soil 
bank  signup  might  result  in  cancellation  of 
existing  contracts. 

2.  The  charge  that  no  funds  are  available, 
so  no  additional  sign-up  can  be  achieved. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  have  from  the 
Department,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  letter 
indicating,  if  you  so  feel,  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  there  be  “less”  participation 
in  the  soil  bank  under  this  bill,  and  in  all 
likelihood  there  will  be  more — and  that  as  a 
result  in  all  likelihood  the  legislation  will 
result  in  less  total  feed  grain  production  this 
year  than  would  result  otherwise. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  you  could  indi¬ 
cate  the  amount  of  funds  that  will  likely 
be  available,  to  your  best  estimate,  for  sign¬ 
ing  up  additional  corn  land  in  the  soil  bank. 

Martin  Sorkin  heard  the  issues  raised,  and 
is  familiar  with  the  type  of  material  that 
would  be  most  helpful  in  countering  the 
arguments  against  such  legislation.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  the  letter  should  be  signed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  use  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
debate. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  29,  1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  This  will 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  25,  with 
reference  to  possible  legislation  affecting  the 
1957  corn  crop. 

As  you  know,  we  have  approximately  325,- 
000  agreements  covering  corn  under  the  1957 
acreage  reserve  program.  As  of  March  22, 
there  were  approximately  4.6  million  acres 
covered  by  firm  contracts  and  an  additional 
1.1  million  acres  offered  by  farmers  who 
have  signed  agreements  and  have  requested 
permission  to  place  in  the  acreage  reserve 
additional  acreage  above  the  individual  farm 
maximum  lemitations.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  about  5.5  million  acres  will  be  signed 
up  in  the  1957  acreage  reserve  program  un¬ 
der  the  present  allotment.  This  compares 
with  our  announced  goal  of  4.5  to  5.5  million 
acres. 

On  March  14,  after  the  adverse  action 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  corn  legislation,  in  order  to  be  fair  to 
those  farmers  who  needed  a  definite  decision 
as  to  whether  we  would  accept  the  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  offered,  we  announced  that 
we  would  accept  over-limit  corn  acreage 
under  the  soil  bank.  This  had  previously 
been  done  for  all  other  commodities  under 
the  acreage  reserve  program. 

As  of  March  22,  the  agreements  signed 
within  the  farm  limits  covered  approximately 
$171  million.  The  offers  above  the  individ¬ 
ual  farm  maximums  amounted  to  about  $37 
million.  It  is  probable  that  not  all  of  the 
offers  above  the  individual  farm  maximum 
will  ultimately  be  consummated  into  firm 
contracts.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  costs  of  the  corn  program,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  new  legislation,  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $200  million. 

Under  section  105  (C)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  the  total  compensation  paid  producers 
for  participating  in  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
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gram  with  respect  to  any  crop  year  shall  not 
exceed  $750  million  and  with  respect  to 
corn  for  any  crop  year  shall  not  exceed  $300 
million.  Of  the  former  amount  the  share 
of  corn  was  $217.5  million.  Of  course,  if 
$300  million  were  used  for  corn,  about  $82.5 
million  would  have  to  be  shifted  to  corn 
from  amounts  originally  allocated  to  other 
commodities.  Under  these  provisions  there 
would  be  available  for  corn  approximately 
$100  million  for  additional  sign-up  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  for  1057.  The  at¬ 
tached  table  shows  the  current  status  for 
each  commodity  under  the  acreage  reserve 
program. 

On  the  basis  of  the  contracts  already  signed 
and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  there  is  apparently  no  requirement 
that  the  existing  contracts  be  canceled.  Nor 
would  we  (in  event  such  a  bill  became  law) 
want  to  cancel  existing  contracts  except  un¬ 
der  very  unusual  circumstances.  Rather, 
we  would  probably  allocate  the  remaining 
funds  in  a  manner  to  obtain  the  maximum 
number  of  additional  contracts  and  acreage 
in  the  soil  bank. 

Of  course,  you  recognize  that  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  have  made  their  1957  plans  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  now  new 
corn  legislation.  In  view  of  the  delays  which 
have  occurred,  there  will  be  many  admin¬ 
istrative  problems.  These  will  include  re¬ 
opening  the  signup  to  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  firm  agreements  but  for  whom 
the  amount  in  the  acreage  reserve  would 
be  less  than  15  percent  of  their  acreage  base. 
Then  there  would  be  those  producers  who 
want  to  participate  on  the  basis  of  their 
acreage  base  but  who  felt  that  they  could 
not  because  of  the  size  of  their  acreage  al¬ 
lotment.  Of  course,  some  currently  signed 
up  may  desire  to  cancel  their  contracts  be¬ 
cause  of  the  change  of  rules.  This  may 
create  certain  administrative  problems. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  your  statement 
referring  to  the  presentation  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  this  legislation  on  a  truly  biparti¬ 
san  basis.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  legislation 
can  be  considered  on  this  basis  for  out  of  this 
attitude  can  come  long-time  benefits  to 
agriculture.  __ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


1957  acreage  reserve  fund,  utilization 
(Million  dollars) 


Commodity 

Maxi¬ 
mum 
per¬ 
mitted 
in  any 
crop 
year 

Alloca¬ 

tion 

Maxi¬ 
mum 
per- 
ment 
as  of 
Mar. 
22,1957 

Amount 
avail¬ 
able  for 
reallo¬ 
cation 
to  corn 

Corn . . 

300 

217.  5 

208.0 

Cotton . _ . 

300 

217.5 

157.  0 

60.  5 

Peanuts _ _ 

7 

Rice  . 

23 

14.0 

13.  5 

.5 

Tobacco . . __ 

45 

34. 1 

18.0 

16. 1 

Wheat _ 

375 

267.0 

235.0 

•  32.6 

Total . . 

i  1,  050 

i  750.  7 

631.5 

2  109.  7 

1  Not  more  than  $750  million  can  be  used  for  all  com¬ 
modities  in  any  1  year. 

2  Of  this  amount  up  to  $82.5  million  would  be  reallo¬ 
cated  to  corn. 

State  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  April  3,  1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Hubert:  On  March  19,  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  asking  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  take  action  to  enact  a  minimum 
corn  soil  bank  program. 

This  program  called  for  a  minimum  corn 
base  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  51  million 
acres,  a  support  price  on  corn  of  $1.50  for 


1957,  and  a  production  requirement  that 
each  participating  farmer  put  15  percent  of 
his  corn  acreage  allotment  in  the  Soil  Bank 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

This  resolution  is  now  being  considered  in 
the  Minnesota  Senate,  and  meanwhile  the 
House  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  as  passed  by  that  body.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  this  program  recom¬ 
mendation  and  to  add  several  comments  on 
a  long  range  Soil  Bank  Program  for  corn 
and  feed  grains. 

Any  adequate  long-range  program  for 
corn  must  also  include  the  feed  grains  and 
livestock  as  well,  because  all  of  these  com¬ 
modities  are  part  of  one  production  cycle. 
To  reduce  the  supply  of  corn  without  also 
paying  some  attention  to  the  overall  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  other  grains  which  can  and  are 
being  fed  to  livestock  is  simply  to  transfer 
the  problem  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand. 

I  believe  that  payments  per  acre  in  both 
the  conservation  and  acreage  reserves  should 
be  raised  to  a  figure  that  would  secure  wide¬ 
spread  participation  among  farmers.  Only 
if  we  have  such  widespread  participation 
can  the  Soil  Bank  do  the  job  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  do;  namely,  to  bring  sup¬ 
ply  into  line  with  demand  and  to  encourage 
and  foster  soil  preserving  measures  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture. 

Finally,  it  would  be  more  equable  to  make 
small  farms  eligible  for  larger  acreage  pay¬ 
ments  because  of  the  higher  relative  cost  of 
soil  bank  participation  to  small  farms  than 
large  farms.  Some  additional  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  farmers  who  in  the 
very  recent  past  have  come  into  commercial 
growing  areas  for  specific  grains  and  there¬ 
fore  have  a  low  planting  history  and  small 
allotments  in  these  programs. 

I  know  that  you  will,  as  always,  do  your 
utmost  to  see  that  Minnesota’s  farmers  are 
given  an  adequate  program  both  for  corn 
and  other  crops  as  well.  We,  back  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  will  be  watching  your  campaign  with 
interest  and  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  help 
carry  the  fight  forward. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Governor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Blakley],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neely]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Payne]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 35 


Barrett 

Hennings 

Morse 

Brlcker 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Potter 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Thye 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Doug1  as 

Martin,  Iowa 

Young 

Eastland 

McNamara 

NAYS— 45 

Aiken 

Green 

O’Mahoney 

Beall 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hill 

Purteli 

Bible 

Holland 

Revercomb 

Butler 

Ives 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Javits 

Russell 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kerr 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Long 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Flanders 

Malone 

Sparkman 

Frear 

Martin.  Pa. 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Monroney 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Allott 

Ervin 

Murray 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Neely 

Blakley 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Payne 

Bridges 

Langer 

Watkins 

Bush 

Magnuson 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

So  the  bill  (S.  1771)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

'The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ONE  ADDI- 
TlOrfol^  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STA'l'®^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY!-  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  SenateTmpceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Order  No.  324,  Senate  bill 
1832,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 
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Th£  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Action  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  1832)  th  authorize  the  appointment 
of  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 


)N 


OF  ORMAN  W. 
JUDGE  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF 


THE  NOMINAT1 
KETCHAM  TO 
JUVENILE  COUR' 

COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Present,  I  wonder 
whether  the  acting  majority  leader  can 
tell  me  the  status  of  the  Executive  Cal¬ 
endar.  I  do  not  believe  the  .Executive 
Calendar  was  taken  up  toda\  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  majority  leader  wishes 
to  have  the  Executive  Calendar  taken 
up  the  first  of  next  week.  It  was  nk.t 
taken  up  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
that  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Calendar  will  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
date.  I  say  that  because  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  is  a  difficult  situation, 
because  of  the  failure  to  act  on  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  juvenile  court  judge.  The 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  held  hearings  on  this  vacancy  and 
on  the  President’s  nomination.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion — although 
I  never  thought  it  a  very  serious  one — 
within  the  committee,  although  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ketcham,  the  President’s  nominee,  was 
recommended  by  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Committee  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  I 
moved  that  the  nomination  be  favor¬ 
ably  reported,  after — at  an  early  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit¬ 
tee — I  had  asked  to  have  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  made  regarding  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  a  legal  objection  which  had 
been  raised;  namely,  as  to  whether  ex¬ 
isting  law  requires  that  the  nominee  be 
a  resident  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  After  two  briefs 
on  the  subject — one  supporting  the  nom¬ 
ination,  and  one  opposed  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  on  this  legal  ground — were  filed  with, 
the  committee,  and  after  we  had  had 
chance  to  consider  the  legal  objections, 
the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2,  tjeted 
to  report  the  nomination  favorabi 
I  may  say  that  the  record  I  hay/  shows 
the  objections  raised  by  the  .  two  who 
voted  against  the  nominatiopf  were  not 
based  on  any  legal  ground.,-  They  were 
based  on  their  sincere  opinjen  that  some¬ 
one  who  had  had  experience  in  a  juvenile 
court  should  have  been  nominated.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  in  tpe  committee  raised 
any  question  as  to,  the  validity  of  the 
nomination,  but  pWo  Senators  merely 
would  have  preferred  to  have  someone 
nominated  wh^/had  had  juvenile  court 
experience. 

Of  courseVtor.  President,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  it  would  put  us  in  a  rather  impos¬ 
sible  posmon  if,  as  Senators,  we  insisted 
every  time  a  nomination  came  before  us 
the  President  should  nominate  some- 
vho  already  had  considerable  ex¬ 
pedience  in  the  particular  field  to  which 


he  was  nominated.  I  think,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  certain  historic  criteria  that  we 
should  follow  in  connection  with  Presi¬ 
dential  nominations.  None  of  those  cri¬ 
teria  contemplate  that  the  President 
must  be  limited  to  selecting  someone  for 
a  particular  post  who  has  already  had 
wide  experience  in  the  particular  field; 
but,  rather,  he  should  select  someone  who 
is  competent  and  capable  of  taking  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  particular  position. 

Of  course,  we  lawyers  know,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  would  be  a  rather  undesirable 
criterion  to  say  that  no  lawyer  who  has 
not  already  served  on  the  bench  could 
be  appointed  to  the  bench.  Sometime 
there  has  to  be  a  start  in  the  training  of 
judicial  experience.  So  we  look  to  see 
whether  or  not  an  able  and  a  competent 
attorney  has  been  selected  for  elevation 
to  the  bench. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  Mr.  Ket¬ 
cham  is  such  a  person  and  that  there  is 
not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  any  basis  to  dis¬ 
qualify  him  as  the  law  is  presently  writt¬ 
en  because  he  is  not  a  resident  living 
thin  the  District  of  Columbia, 
rerefore  I  hope,  at  an  eaiiy  date,  we 
may  resolve  the  situation  with  regard 
the  juvenile  court  in  the  District  of 
lumbia  py  having  the  nomination  Con¬ 
firmed,  soothe  appointee  can  go  to'work 
on  the  many  juvenile  cases  that  need  the 
attention  of  adjudge. 


ECONOMIC  PLIGHT 
BUSINESS 


SMALL 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  who\ias  served  with 
distinction '  as  a  rrfemb^r  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  to  Vhich  I  have 
had  the  honor 'of  being  Recently  ap¬ 
pointed,  has  within  the  past  few  days 
written  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  suggesting  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  give  consideration  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  Cabinet  post  under  a  Secretary 
for  Small  Business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1< 
ter/  which  certainly  is  very  timely  ant 
very  well  written,  be  made  a  part  of  the 

tECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  to  President  Eisenhower  From  Sen¬ 
ator  Smathers  Proposing  New  Cabinet 
Position  of  Secretary  for  Small  Business 
The  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  X  am  writing  to 
you  relative  to  a  matter  in  which  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  w^  share  a  truly  sincere  and  continu¬ 
ing  interest.  I  have  reference  to  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  economic  plight  of  the  more  than 
»4  million  small  and  independent  businesses 
throughout  our  great  country. 

My  deep  concern  with  this  problem  stems 
primarily  from  the  information  and  data  I 
have  developed  over  the  past  3  years  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Procurement  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  In  that  capacity  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  at  firsthand  a  steady  and  consistent 
deterioration  of  the  role  played  by  small  firms 
as  suppliers  to  our  Military  Establishments. 
Even  more  ominous  than  the  fact  that  small 


business  received  only  16.4  percent  of  our 
total  defense  contracts  during  the  first  half  A 
of  fiscal  year  1957  are  the  recent  statistics 
which  reveal  that  small  business  is  being 
but  shut  out  in  the  field  of  research  sfcd 
development.  It  is  from  these  researclycon- 
tracts  that  tomorrow’s  negotiations  fjff  vast 
production  contracts  emanate. 

In  1955  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions 
reached  a  25-year  peak  of  846,  rfnd  in  the 
calendar  year  of  1956  a  new  ifuarter-cen- 
tury  record  was  established  when  more  than 
900  competitively  significai^r  mergers  were 
recorded. 

The  acuteness  of  this  pudblem  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  even  thb  Attorney  General, 
in  his  report  of  November  9,  1956,  felt  moved 
to  observe  that  this''  concentration  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  contracts  within  the 
giant  companies  Presented  “grave  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  fu^hre  of  a  freely  competitive 
economy.” 

Were  this  ttie  dnly  problem  confronting 
our  small-bMsiness  community  in  these  days 
of  widespread  prosperity,  I  would  not  have 
deemed  necessary  to  bring  it  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  attention.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact, 
however,  that  every  single  barometer  yet 
devi^d  to  measure  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  various  segments  of  our  business  world 
indicate  a  general  worsening  of  conditions 
for  the  smaller  firms.  The  merger  march 
’  continues  practically  unchecked. 

The  business  failure  rates,  not  only  for 
newly  formed  companies  but  also  for  those 
firms  10  or  more  years  old,  continue  to  rise 
at  an  alarming  pace.  Furthermore,  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident,  at  least  to  me, 
that  the  current  tight  money  policy  visits 
a  particular  hardship  upon  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies,  a  burden  which  is  not  shared  pro¬ 
portionately  by  the  giants  of  industry  to 
whom,  historically,  our  financial  institutions 
have  become  inextricably  wedded. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  small-business 
man,  Mr.  President.  Unless  we  are  resigned 
to  accept  an  economic  system  where  one  or 
two  giant  companies  are  to  furnish  all  of 
the  goods  and  services  required  in  each 
product  field,  a  wise,  comprehensive,  and 
far-seeing  national  policy  must  soon  evolve, 
so  that  we  may  retain  in  our  economy  the 
initiative  and  healthy  competition  inherent 
in  a  truly  free  enterprise  system.  Much  is 
being  done  currently  toward  achieving  this 
goal.  The  establishment  last  May  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business  was 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Sen¬ 
ator  Sparkman’s  recent  bill  (S.  1762)  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Small  Business  Administration 
vas  a  permanent  agency  undoubtedly  will 
orove  a  major  milestone  along  the  road  to 
recovery  for  our  small  and  independent 
businesses. 

Progress  has  been  made,  but  a  great  deal 
more  ihs  needed.  We  must  indeed  move 
ahead  Out,  in  order  to  answer  any  problem, 
we  must  Refine  it.  It  is  not  exactly  clear 
how  "smallybusiness”  is  defined.  Some  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  seek  to  measure  businesses 
by  their  to ta\  employment,  others  by  their 
gross  income,  iMit  I  think  of  the  line  be¬ 
tween  small  and\j>ig  business  as  a  more  liv¬ 
ing,  a  more  practical  one,  for  the  larger 
businesses  have  thk  facilities:  that  is,  the 
accountants,  attorneys,  public-relations  con¬ 
sultants,  and  associations  to  represent  them 
and  keep  them  advised  a&to  how  they  might 
successfully  meet  the  delfajands  of  competi¬ 
tion.  The  small- businesN,  man,  however, 
must  utilize  all  his  capital\n  his  fight  for 
existence.  The  great  numberV  small  busi¬ 
ness  failures  should  indicate  tnkt  they  can¬ 
not  afford  the  implements  and  p^sonnel  to 
represent  them  in  obtaining  contr^c  ts  from 
Government  or  private  industry  as \an  the 
larger,  incorporated  firms. 

So,  as  has  happened  before  in  our  history, 
one  group  of  Americans  is  in  need  of  lfklp 
and  they  look  to  their  President  and  tfl 


